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CHAPTER I. 

THE HOUSE OF RHYADER AND FESTINIOG. 

The two sons of the old house of Rhyader de- 
veloped singularly different dispositions, though 
both gave great cause of anxiety to their father, at 
one time. Scarcely divided by one year in age, 
they were as distant as the poles, both in pursuits 
and in character. Gervase the elder began life as 
a solemn and pensive baby, who at his christening 
attended cautiously to the ceremony, as if to see 
that it was correctly done in every particular. 
Shortly afterwards he became a precocious boy 
and wrote some admirable poetry. Not long after- 
wards he became a precocious young man, with 
all the learning of the Egyptians at his fingers* 
ends. He was a young gentleman of great pro- 
mise, and although his performances never came 
up to his promises, he was an all too excellent 
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young gentleman. His inexorable virtues led him 
at one time it was suspected Romewards, but 
he never went ; he never did anything incau- 
tious. 

Iltyd, the younger son, was, on the other hand, a 
violent baby, a violent and, as some said, a stupid 
boy, and a most headstrong young man. The 
mother died not long after Iltyd had attained his 
tenth year, leaving the head of the house a 
widower; and after that event no one could do 
anything with the younger son, save his father and 
his brother. To these two people, and to these 
alone (save possibly the colonel of his regiment 
when he chose), would he listen. The father and 
brother, who were both crazy about their pedigree, 
were proud of him. The father would say : * He 
is a real De Barri, the inexorable spirit of Giraldus 
Cambrensis is alive in ^//«;' and the brother would 
say, * It is true ; he may do us honour in war ; 
it is a pity we ever took the name of Arnaud, 
and allowed the Irish Barrys to usurp our real 
honours.* 

Iltyd Gerald Baldwin Arnaud, christened care- 
fully after the Saint, the Archdeacon and the 
Archbishop, cast the traditions of his family to the 
winds, and voted Giraldus Cambrensis the greatest 
bore of all the Barris. The great Rhys he pro- 
nounced to be a noodle, inasmuch as he could not 
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keep his own kingdom ; and he very much affected 
the company of one Halfacre a groom, who, he 
declared, was a descendant of Halfager, and con- 
sequently a prince in disguise. Iltyd was sent into 
the army very young, and was a most excellent 
young officer, though he got into early trouble by 
incontinence of speech. The colonel of his regi- 
ment having incautiously remarked that his family 
had come over with the Conqueror, Iltyd said, 
* You pack of rascals were a little too late, we came 
over with the FitzGeralds in the time of Edward 
the Confessor.* He was a foolish young man, and 
was rebuked most properly. He would laugh at 
his ovfXi pedigree, but only in his own family. 

As the brothers Gervase and Iltyd grew to man- 
hood, one seemed to give to the other what was 
wanted by each. Gervase over-read himself, and 
pushed his religion to the verge of extreme asceti- 
cism ; Iltyd, on the other hand, would come home 
on leave from his regiment and tear Gervase from 
his study, carrying him over hill, moor, and torrent, 
up to some nook among the wild Welsh moun- 
tains, where they could hear no sound save the 
distant trickling of waters. Then Ilt>'d would tell 
Gervase all about the strange magnificence of 
London and Paris : and how he, whose short curls 
were now lying on his brothers shoulder, had 
yesterday been at court; and how the pale man 
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that he had been trying to describe was the Em- 
peror, and the boy was the Prince of Wales, and so 
on ; trying to fix the colours and forms of a 
kaleidoscope to suit the eye of his brother, to 
whom, at this time, all these people were mere 
names. 

Then they would wander down to the old priory 
in the hollow, so dearly beloved by the greatest of 
their family, and among the shattered Norman and 
early English arches, Gervase would talk about the 
crusade preached by Giraldus Cambrensis and 
Baldwin in that spot, until Iltyd would catch his 
enthusiasm, and believe that the campaign which 
was now imminent was, in reality, another crusade 
to snatch the holy places from the hands of an 
alien and, in reality, barbarous power. Then they 
would go back to the castle, and their father would 
say, as he saw them coming home arm in arm, 
' nothing will separate those two, except a woman! 

The war came, blazed up, burnt low, blazed up 
again, and then died out. Iltyd was all through it 
and behaved with credit and distinction : he came 
home a captain, but, being in the Guards, with, of 
course, the title of colonel. But meanwhile some- 
thing had happened to the branch of the Barri 
family which had never been calculated on for a 
moment. 

The head of the Festii)iog family lost his eldest 
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son by typhoid fever, and before he had time to 
reflect on the matter, news came that .his last sur- 
viving son was killed in the trenches. The head 
of the Rhyaders, the father of our two young 
gentlemen, at once went to give such consolation 
to his cousin as he could ; and he urged him 
strongly to marry again. The old man, with the 
obstinacy of the Rhys family crossed through end- 
less generations with that of the De Harris, had a 
will of his own. He said that the hand of God 
was in it, that the Festiniog estates must join those 
of Rhyader, and that the latter house had two 
noble sons to represent the allied families. Instead 
of marrying, he made his will, and by no means 
too soon, for he died very shortly afterwards, 
leaving, out of his personal property, seven thou- 
sand pounds to Iltyd, as a memorial of his gallantry 
in war. 

The Rhyaders therefore from being merely as 
the Irish say * decent ' people, that is to say very 
rich, became immensely so. Rhyader took the 
title of Festiniog, and became a pillar of the State. 

The Romish tendencies of Gervase, the elder of 
the two sons, gave the most dreadful trouble to his 
father. The entailed estates of the two branches 
of the family would most certainly come to 
Gervase. 

Gervase (as was^said by his friends) was actually 
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thinking of joining the Roman priesthood, and 
openly talking about it. Had he done so, a large 
part of the vast revenues which had come to the 
Rhyader branch of the family would flow into 
the coffers of the Papacy. Llanavon would be 
restored, and monks would walk about among the 
violent Welsh dissenters to be stoned : to the new 
Lord Festiniog such a state of things appeared 
most horrible, for he was one of the most extreme 
of all Protestants. Yet he was afraid of his son, 
and he did not know what to do. He, in the end, 
had to do nothing at all ; affairs arranged them- 
selves for him. Gervase with his new honours 
fresh upon him went to a ball at Powys Castle, to 
look, they said, for the last time, on the frivolities 
of this wicked world. Like many holy men, in- 
cluding Richelieu, he was an admirable dancer, 
and he danced that night so often with only one 
young lady, that the county raised their eyebrows, 
and listened to such of the conversation as they 
could hear, between the Festiniog heir and Miss 
Ormerod, as hard as they could. In the interval 
of the dances they seemed to talk about nothing 
but religious matters, and the noise went abroad 
that Miss Ormerod was going to take the veil 
when Gervase took the cowl. 

Such was by no means the fact. Gervase had 
fallen in love with Alice Ormerod, the moment he 
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saw her. She was so exceedingly beautiful and 
charming that there would have been no wonder in 
the matter at all, had it not been put about that 
Gervase had not only devoted his life to the secular 
Roman priesthood but even to the regular ; the 
reality being that he was nothing more than a very 
high churchman for those times, and had a peculiar 
and very strong antipathy to the Papacy. 

Miss Ormerod held similar views, and to the 
great delight of her father-in-law very soon became 
the wife of Gervase. 

Twelve months had not passed before she had 
an heir to the combined estates of Festiniog and 
Rhyader ; but twelve months more had not passed 
before she was a hopeless, childless cripple, and 
active life was over for her in this world. Driving 
down one of the mountainous lanes near Llanavon, 
the pony took fright and became unmanageable. 
The nurse and child were thrown against a stone 
wall and killed ; and Lady Rhyader, after trembling 
for a year between this world and the next, became 
an apparently hopeless invalid. 

If Gervase had loved her before, he adored her 
now. The year during which he had dreaded to 
lose her had only rendered her more precious. The 
eight years which followed on that year had ren- 
dered her more precious still. Gervase Arnaud 
thought that he had made his mind up on every 
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subject save one ; and on that one point he could 
get no information whatever. His wife and he had 
every thought, every sentiment, every hope in 
common ; but he wanted to know if there was any 
chance of their meeting after death. Rome said 
no, save under certain conditions, to which he 
would not submit. The Anglicans said, very pro- 
perly, that they could not tell him. Neither the 
Imngites nor the Swedenborgians satisfied him. 
A keen, shrewd man enough in most things, he 
had cast his lot in with one woman, and made him- 
self foolish about her. The High Church people 
declined most properly to tell him rhore than they 
knew, and he went elsewhere. The last people he 
tried were the Moravians ; they told him that if he 
thought so much of his wife he was unfit for bliss. 
In short, he could get no satisfaction at all on the 
subject of his meeting his wife in a future state. 
Spiritualism was not then, or he might have taken 
to t/uit. After eight years it would have taken a 
Mosheim to say of what heresy he was innocent. 

Possibly of none ; any man who studies theology 
is the heretic of half an hour. A man who does 
not assimilate the various heresies one by one, wants 
genius, and is no true theologian. Gervase was a 
postulant to every heresy in ecclesiastical history 
for some time, but he came back to the high church 
party after all. 
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His father, Lord Festiniog, had gone to Rome, 
and had written from there that he wished to sec 
him. At this time his wife. Lady Rhyader, for the 
second title of Festiniog was the same as their old 
one, was hopeless. She was moved from the sofa 
to her bed, and back again. He left her in the 
most reluctant manner, for she had not stood up- 
right for seven years. He saw his father at Rome, 
and then came back to Llanavon, after an absence 
of six weeks. 

There had been a silence as regards letters 
between them, which will be explained immediately. 
He thought from this that she might be worse ; 
that she could write to him no longer. He got no 
word from her at all ; he dared not go to his own 
home at Llanavon, for the servants might tell him 
she was dead. 

He got out of the train at Llanganfraid and went 
across the mountains. After a long walk he came 
in sight of the castle, and everything seemed as 
usual. He looked on the terrace, and he saw her 
invalid chair there, with the rugs and shawls upon 
it, but it was empty. 

He did not know what to think. He dashed 
from rock to rock. Space and time seemed to be 
annihilated. Here was the chair in which he had 
left her, a hopeless invalid ; here was her fan, here 
were the letters from her friends strewed around ; 
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here were the prints of her sacred feet on the 
cushion, but where was she ? 

'Alice! Alice!' he called aloud, 'where are 
you ? ' 

* Gervase ! Gervase ! ' answered a clear, strong 
voice from the shrubbery close by. ' I am here ; 
come to me, darling/ 

He ran into the thicket close by, and there was 
his wife, more beautiful than ever. She told him 
the truth at once. 

'First I found that I could stand, and then I 
found that I could walk ; but I thought that I 
would say nothing about it to any one. I should 
not even have told you, had you not surprised me 
in this way ; during the last fortnight I must have 
walked miles.' 

* But have you never asked Doctor W ' 

said Gervase. 

'No! I do not think he knows his business at 
all. I shall be able to walk with you again now ; 
I shall soon get stronger, I am sure. We can go 
over the hills together as of old. We shall be 
together as we once hoped to be.' 

It now becomes necessary to leave Gervase in 
his new honeymoon, and follow Iltyd. The fact 
must be told at once ; after the war he had done 
little good for himself or others. He had very 
nearly quarrelled with his father and his brother, 
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and was in their bad books. He had lost some 
money at horse-racing, a thing which has been done 
before. He had also run away with a young mil- 
liner from the West-end, which was bad ; and was 
reported to have married her at the consulate at 
Leghorn, which was considered in certain circles to 
be worse. After having fulfilled the catalogue of 
his crimes he died. Some people were very sorry 
for him, — the commander-in-chief was, his father 
was ; while his brother Gervase would have given 
half his income to get him back again ; but unfor- 
tunately he was dead, and so sorrow was not of the 
least avail ; no more in short than it would be in 
your case or in our own. 

The sorrow of two people only took practical 
results. Lord Festiniog held consultation with his 
son Gervase. They determined that ' the woman * 
and her child just born should not suffer, in a 
pecuniary point of view. 

This determination was made just after the birth 
of Gervase's first child ; before the accident which 
made the now great house heirless. It was per- 
severed in, most faithfully as far as ' the woman * 
was concerned for many years, until after the time 
when Gervase*s second child, the one born after his 
wife's recovery, was a boy of fourteen. 

The poor woman had from the first accepted her 
position most humbly : she thanked Lord Festiniog 
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and Lord Rhyader most heartily for their assist- 
ance, pointed out frankly to the family that she 
had six thousand pounds left her by her husband, 
and needed nothing except the future help of the 
family for the education of her little boy. Every 
promise was given, and of course no objection was 
made to her request to live abroad at Leghorn, 
near the grave of Iltyd ; it was the best for all 
parties. No objection was made either to her sup- 
plementing her income by her trade : in fact, they 
never knew that she was doing so. 

She lived in great retirement with her child in 
Leghorn, and she was more than once seen there 
by the family solicitor, young Mr. Drummond, who 
generally spent part of the long vacation there. 
He gave the most excellent account of her beauty, 
her character, and her accomplishments, and spoke 
so much about her, that one day Lord Festiniog 
turned from some papers which he was examining, 
and said : — 

* Drummond, if you have really any honourable 
intentions towards the poor woman, tell me so. 
Our family have done her the most irreparable 
wrong ; if you think of marrying her, I will most 
certainly make her a very handsome settle- 
ment' 

'My lord/ he replied, 'there are insuperable 
objections/ 
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* Nonsense, man, none but what may be got over 
with time.* 

* I mean on my side, my lord/ 

* Pray forgive me ; I ought not to have mentioned 
the subject; only you spoke of her with such 
enthusiasm and admiration, that you cannot blame 
me/ 

* I do not, my lord ; but the strict truth is that 
before I knew my own mind I formed other ties/ 

* I never heard of that/ 

*Nor do I wish others to do so. I only men- 
tioned the fact to account for my conduct.* 

' Then it is your duty surely to keep away from 
her, is it not } * 

* I assure you that there is not any danger, less 
than you could possibly dream of. Mrs. Arnaud, 
as she calls herself, is my friend, but she never 
could be anything more.* 

Lord Festiniog pretended to be satisfied, but he 
was very far from being so. He put the matter 
aside as being no particular business of his, though 
he thought that the cool Drummond was one of 
the last men to make a foolish and clandestine 
marriage. Still he reflected that if one half of the 
world knew half of the follies committed by the 
other half, society would become impossible. 

Drummond saw Mrs. Arnaud every summer for 
some years, and did her many little services. One 
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summer when he went, he found that she was at 
Ravenna, and followed her there, only to find her 
startlingly ill in a rather secluded lodging by the 
sea. She explained to him that she had only come 
there for the boy's sake, for that he wanted a little 
change, and her servant had told her that Ravenna 
was particularly healthy. * The woman had been 
born there,* she said. 

Drummond was very angry and loud about the 
matter. 'The woman wants to come here after 
her people, I suppose — confound her. It is one of 
the worst fever holes in Europe. You should come 
away at once.* 

* I should like to do so, I am sure,* she said ; ' but 
I feel too ill to move.* And indeed she seemed so. 
Drummond went away after her servant, and came 
back telling her that he had scolded the woman, 
that she was going to be ill, and that there was no 
danger. 

It appears that the woman deceived them on 
that point ; Mrs. Arnaud was very ill indeed, and 
Drummond was evidently terrified. The woman 
Carlina told him that she would be delirious for a 
few days. She became so, and sunk into a lethargy; 
once she seemed so nearly gone that he said to 
Carlina, in a way very different form his ordinary 
business one, * if she dies, I will kill you.* 

She did not die, she lingered on into a slow 
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return to consciousness. She asked for her child, 
but she was told that it was dangerous for him to 
come near her. The necessity for breaking the 
truth to her came at last. The child had caught 
the fever from her and had died. 

She relapsed into delirium, and imbecility for a 
time. The first day she was in good health enough 
to travel she insisted on going straight to England 
as soon as she had put a stone on the grave of the 
boy. She was perfectly resolute about it, though 
Drummond rather urged her not to undertake the 
journey. Nothing could turn her, and to England 
she came in his company; and went straight to 
Lord Festiniog, asking his protection : he saw no 
reason why he should not grant it, and so gave his 
consent, which was by no means necessary, to her 
entering a society of religious ladies which had 
become known to his eccentric son in one of his 
religious experiments. Here she lived for some 
years unmolested, and almost happy. Her dead 
child was always before her certainly : but he was 
in heaven, so she thought how wicked it was for 
her to mourn for him. He could not always have 
been a child, but must have grown to be a man. 
And although her husband Iltyd was a saint, still 
all men were not satisfactory. He might have 
grown into a Drummond, and that would not have 
pleased her, kind as he was. 
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Lord Rhyader and his very charming wife fre- 
quently saw her ; her guilt was so apparently inno- 
cent that they thought of it very little. Once Lord 
Rhyader, in one of his religious moods, spoke to 
her about it, and expressed himself glad to see how 
entirely she had repented. 

* My guilt ! * she said ; * I am not guilt}'. My 
poor Saint, Iltyd, made a most innocent mistake. 
That is all. You must not use that word 'again to 
me, my lord ; ' and she rose and looked at him in a 
way he did not like. 

* Come,* he said, * do not call me my lord, call 
me Gervase : do not let us quarrel. Are you happy 
here > ' 

*Yes. I shall go into the world no more, I 
think. My mother, and the rest of my relations 

left me soon after ^\Vell you know what I 

mean.' 

'So I understood,' said Lord Rhyader. 'You 
have, I suppose, given the money you have to the 
sisterhood. Not that I am likely to care about it, 
but if you have made any deed of gift in tliis direc- 
tion, you might feel yourself, as it were, bound to 
stay here. If you desire to go once more into the 
world, I assure you that we will take the greatest 
care that you have ample means : even in case of 
your marrying again.' 

' That is very nobly said, Gervase,' she replied ; 
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* but I have kept what money I have entirely in 
my own hands.* 

'Then you will not be beholden to us in any 
way ? ' 

* If it becomes necessary, yes ; at. present, no.' 
And on these terms they remained. 

Her money was part of it laid out in mortgage, 
and one of her mortgagers died. Her lawyer, who 
had been her husband's, was no other than her old 
friend Drummond. It was necessary that she 
should go to London and see him. 



C 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RETURN TO THE WORLD. 

Years had passed since she had seen Drummond, 
and years had passed since she had been in London. 
She had heard from him formally many times, and 
on one or two occasions confidentially. But as far 
as she was concerned he belonged to the past, and 
she supposed that he had entirely forgotten the 
passion which he had once undoubtedly entertained 
for her. 

She approached his office with a feeling of 
curiosity. What was he like now ? She thought 
he was a handsome fellow once, though never com- 
parable to Iltyd. * However, he played the villain 
to me ; he pestered me with his attentions, and I 
only found out from Lord Festiniog that he was 
married all the time. If my lord knew that, what 
a rage he would be in ! I will never tell the truth 
about that, for the man was very kind to me when 
my boy died. He was very agreeable, and I think 
that I could have trusted him once ; I certainly 
cannot now.* 
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She went into his front office in Westminster, 
and sent in her name. No client was with him, 
and she was asked in at once. She passed into the 
room a handsome woman of less than forty ; she 
came out, the clerks noticed, looking much older. 

He was little altered, as she saw at once when 
he rose to receive her. He held out his hand and 
said * Mary * ; but she replied, ' Mrs. Amaud, if you 
please.* The clerks heard no more. What passed 
between them is a mere matter of detail : no one 
knew in fact until long afterwards. 

Her last words, however, as she was leaving, were 
perfectly audible. *You are certainly right and I 
see it now. I thank you, though I never can reward 
you in the way you desire. You have done Iltyd's 
memory a great service. Could he know of it he 
would thank you as deeply as I do. I will vin- 
dicate his memory in my own way. Meanwhile, I 
will entirely keep your counsel for the sake of old 
times. Depend completely on that.' 

Mrs. Arnaud never went back to the religious 
house where she had lived so happily. She stayed 
in London, and entered into a long and acrimo- 
nious correspondence with Lord Festiniog. They 
both lost their tempers over the matter, and at last 
he said that she might carry out her threat and go 
to anywhere her own way. 

She did so, and from this moment our story as 
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regards her really begins. She was determined to 
live without the countenance of the family any 
longer. She will explain her reasons herself here- 
after. 

She consulted Drummond as to the best way of 
doing so. He at once told her of an excellent 
investment at No. 17, Hartley Street, Cavendish 
Square. It was a fashionable milliner's business 
which she could conduct herself most perfectly, 
and which was for sale by private contract. He 
had known of the fact through his own son being 
a lodger in the house. 

* Your son,* she said. 

* Yes,' he said ; * I have not brought him up to the 
law. He is in the Home Office ; a poor appointment 
as yet. You have heard surely how painful my 
married life was } ' 

* Yes, Lord Festiniog told me some of it.' 

* Weil, I love the young man and he is devoted 
to me, but he has at times a look so fearfully like 
his mother that I dread to look at him. I could 
not have him sitting opposite me in the office all 
day, and every day. I should never forget the past. 
You can understand that, my dear Mrs. Arnaud.' 

*Well indeed,' said Mrs. Arnaud, * the past has 
not been very happy for either of us. You, how- 
ever, have had most to bear. I earnestly hope, 
Mr. Drummond, that the presence of your son in 
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my house will not cause us to meet oftener than 
courtesy permits.* 

* You persist in your difficult resolution.* 

* Yes.* 

* Well, do not mention my name.* 

* I will certainly not do so.* 

And so Mrs. Amaud began life once more on 
her own account. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MRS. ARNAUD. 

To be entirely alone in a strange house, after 
making a great resolution and carrying it out to 
the end : after doing a thing which was terrifying 
to think of before it was done, and when accom- 
plished was more fearful still ; was not by any 
means a reassuring position. Mrs. Arnaud felt that, 
as she sat down in her little dark back parlour, and 
thought of the past and of the future. She had 
taken the great step of her life, and was by herself, 
for the first time, face to face with facts. 

She was at this time about forty, looking about 
five-and-twenty : complexion and features were still 
perfect, and her vast mass of dark hair, gathered 
behind and falling in a large curl over her left 
shoulder, was untouched with grey : she wore over 
it a small lace cap ; from the throat downwards fell 
a long white shawl of the same material, and her ' 
gown was of dark purple silk. Possibly there was 
not in the West End of London that summer's 
evening a handsomer or more perfectly dressed 
woman than Mrs. Arnaud, of No. 17, Hartley Street, 
Cavendish Square, milliner and dressmaker. 
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She had come back at last to her old trade, which 
had been her mother's before her. After many 
years* seclusion as a religious lady, she had once 
more thrust herself before the public in fulfilment of 
a certain threat, and she was utterly alone in her 
terror : she had sent out her maid Rachel, and there 
was no movement in the house except the ticking 
of the French clock on the mantel-piece. She 
opened the door leading to the shop and looked 
in : it was nearly dark, for the shutters were up, 
but was set out ready for the morrow, when she 
would open it. It was full of ghostly female figures, 
in splendid dim-seen raiment, but without heads. 
Two of them nearest the window, in her sickly 
fancy, seemed like Marie Antoinette and the 
Princess de Lamballe risen from the dead. To- 
morrow morning the shutters would be down, and 
the garish sunlight would be in the place; she 
herself would have to take her place among the 
headless images, herself the best dressed among 
them all. On the dreadful morrow every noodle 
in London would have the right of staring at the 
beautiful Mrs. Arnaud, and would discuss her his- 
tory unfavourably to herself. And although she 
wished that the morrow was come, and that her 
torture was begun, the present solitude was almost 
too horrible to be borne. 

One of the bravest men in the world, a npn- 
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combatant, said to us once, about the battle of the 
Alma, that he was more frightened at the begin- 
ning of that battle -than ever he had been since he 
went in for vivA voce in his little-go. Our friend 
was not easily frightened, any more than was Mrs. 
Arnaud. Still Mrs. Arnaud was in a state of ner- 
vous terror difficult to be conceived. She kept on 
saying to herself, * If he were to come now, when 
Rachel is away and I am alone, I should go out of 
my mind. And he is in town, and might take it 
into his head to come. What on earth should I do 
then V She sat down again and waited, with her 
heart in her mouth, for every footfall. 

What could Lord Rhyader have done to her if 
he Itad come t She never asked herself that ques- 
tion : an all too blameless nobleman, devoted to 
his country's good, a man who would have died 
sooner than say a rude word to a costermonger's 
wife ; what had she to fear from him ? He was 
not likely to murder her; had he done so, her 
troubles would have been over for ever, and he 
would have fallen a victim to the outraged laws of 
the British Empire; two results, which in her 
present state of mind she could have regarded with 
quiet satisfaction. Why should she, therefore, be 
so dreadfully afraid of Lord Rhyader } 

She was so afraid of his coming and finding her 
alone, however, that she could not sit still; she 



^ 
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wandered out from the little back parlour through 
the door which connected it with the hall. Here 
she found something which distracted her thoughts 
for a short time. She had not only bought the 
dressmaking business of her predecessor, but she 
had bought the lease of the house, and the lodgers 
also. She had got a categorical description of 
tlK)se lodgers, but she had never seen any of them, 
for it was her first evening in the house : according 
to her predecessor, they were the best lodgers ever 
seen : giving no earthly trouble and paying like 
clockwork. It suddenly struck her that her new 
servants' had not arrived, that her lodgers were still 
out, and that it would be quite as well to go 
through their rooms and see that all was comfort- 
able for them. The new servants were to come at 
night ; Rachel would not be home before that time 
and would probably be cross ; so she went upstairs 
with a candle, and with a new anxiety left her 
fright behind her for a short time. 

The first floor, directly over the shop, was so 
large, that she lit the Honourable Algernon 
D*Arcy*s gas for him, and then looked round his 
room, or rather her own. He was a young guards- 
man, she knew, so she was bound to love him, and 
assist him in every way, as a soldier's widow. 
After a very carefully carried out examination of 
his rooms, and such of his papers as were lying 
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about, she was forced to conclude that he had not 
so much as learnt the grammar of art, and had 
turned his genius principally to mathematics. His 
oleographs and chromolithographs were neither 
well selected nor well arranged ; and as for the 
mathematical papers which were strewn about, she 
argued from the frequent corrections that it would 
take Mrs. Somerville and Sir John Herschcl to set 
them right again. That he was an extremely 
diligent officer she had heard from her predecessor, 
but she left his room with the impression that he 
was cramming with an insufficient education. 
That he desired to be married to a religious young 
lady, and that there were temporary difficulties in 
the way, she discovered before she had been in the 
room ten minutes. We can no more tell how she 
did so than we can tell how a laden bee knows the 
way home, or how she discovered that he was care- 
less with his money, and that his mother was dead. 
She, however, made all these discoveries before she 
left his room and went up to the second floor, say- 
ing to herself, * Poor fellow, he wants looking' after, 
I will treat him as though he were my own lost 
boy.' 

The second floor was in the occupation of Mr. 
George Drummond, the lawyer's son and heir, a 
young clerk in the Home Office. His aesthetic 
tastes seemed to be superior to Mr. D*Arcy's, and 
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his habits more methodical; his solitary picture 
was an artist's proof of Holman Hunt's ' Finding 
in the Temple,* and altogether he seemed a method- 
ical person ; none of his papers were lying about ; 
his pipes were arranged in racks over the mantel- 
piece, and on either side were two japanned recep- 
tacles, like those in an office, one marked 'bills 
paid,' and the other 'bills unpaid'; the former was 
full, the latter was empty ; Mr. D'Arcy below had 
no such arrangement, and Mrs. Amaud thought 
that Mr. Drummond would be an excellent lodger, 
who would require no taking care of, as he seemed 
perfectly able to take care of himself He was 
evidently the sort of person she disliked heartily, 
the very arrangement of his books in his bed-room 
offended her ; he must have put them right himself 
that morning, for there was no one else to do it : 
they were there in a row, just as if an idle valet 
had placed them. She took a dislike to Mr. 
Drummond, and a very strong liking for Mr. 
D'Arcy, 'Yet,' she thought, *it is unfair to re- 
member who his father was.* 

Then she went down stairs again, and as she 
went looked into D'Arcy's room, and sat down in 
his easy chair for a time. Then she found herself 
in the hall, with the light playing in over the door, 
and she knew that she must go back again alone 
into her solitude. 
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There was a swift foot upon the steps, and for 
an instant she remained paralysed with the idea 
that it was Lord Rhyader. She might have re- 
assured herself had she had time to think, for 
whatever powers Lord Rhyader had over her, he 
had certainly not got the latch-key of her house. 
The new-comer had, and used it with familiarity ; 
the door was open for a moment and she saw a tall 
figure against the evening sky. Then the door 
was shut, and she was in semi-darkness with a 
man. 

*To whom have I the honour of — * said Mrs. 
Amaud. 

* George Drummond,* said a pleasant voice. * I 
suppose you are Mrs. Amaud,* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. ARNAUD'S defiance. 

It was rather an unfortunate introduction between 
these two people, for at the sound of George 
Drummond's voice she grew faint, and asked him 
to give her his arm. He did so at once, of course, 
and led her into the parlour behind the shop. She 
sat down on the sofa, and George Drummond would 
possibly have asked her how she felt, but at that 
moment there came a thundering knock at the door. 

Mrs. Arnaud started up at once. * There he is,' 
she said : * Mr. Drummond, I charge you not to 
leave me alone with that man.' 

'Certainly not,' said George Drummond, 'but 
what is the man's name } ' 

'Lord Rhyader,' said Mrs. Arnaud. 'If I am 
left alone with him there will be mischief 

' Lord Rhyader !' said George Drummond : 'why 
I know him very well. What makes you afraid of 
him.?' 

'No matter,' said Mrs. Arnaud, 'you stay with 
me, that is all.' 
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'I will stay with you, certainly,* said George 
Drummond ; ' but when is your servant going to 
open the door?* 

'My servants are all out,' said Mrs. Amaud. 
' Heavens, he is knocking again.* 

'Let me go and open the door,* said George 
Drummond. 

' If you are not afraid,* said Mrs. Arnaud. 

'Who was ever afraid of Lord Rhyader?' he 
said ; and while she lit the candle, he went and 
opened the door, so they came in together. 

He was by no means a terrible looking person, 
being of peaceful aspect, about forty-five, wearing 
spectacles, and mutton-chop whiskers. Had you 
met him in the street you would have taken him 
for a successful barrister, a thing which he probably 
would have been had he not been possessed of 
fifty thousand a year in prospect. His first words 
as he came before George Drummond were, 'My 
dear Mary, what insanity is this ?* 

'Gervase,* she said, trembling and pale, 'you 
have brought it on yourself, and you see the results. 
Allow me to observe that there is a third person in 
the room, a stranger to me at all events, though 
his father was none.* 

Lord Rhyader turned and saw George Drum- 
mond. 'Why, Drummond!* he exclaimed, with 
unfeigned astonishment, 'what brings you here?* 
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'I might ask you the same question, with the 
same look of amazement, Lord Rhyader,* said 
George Drummond, laughing, ' only Mrs, Amaud, 
whom I found alone in the house, told me whom I 
was to expect. The mystery on my part is easily 
solved, I am Mrs. Arnaud*s lodger.* 

*I did not know you had moved,* said Lord 
Rhyader. ' I am very anxious to see Mrs. Amaud 
alone. Nay, Mary, I will : sooner or later we must 
have an explanation. Why not have it over at 
once.^' 

* You had better go, Mr. Drummond,* said Mrs. 
Amaud, quietly ; and he went. 

Lord Rhyader sat opposite to Mrs. Arnaud silent 
for half a minute, until he saw that he would have 
to speak first ; he did so. 

* This is scarcely fair, Mary.* 

* I do not know what you mean, Gervase.* 

* I think you do, for you have accepted my pro- 
tection and that of Lady Rhyader for some years 
now, and acquiesced in your real position, which I 
confess was a very painful one.* 

* I never acquiesced in my real position ; I con- 
sented to a false one, for the sake of one who is 
lost. Now that I know the truth, I withdraw from 
my former situation, and prove him to be an 
honourable man.' 

Her courage was coming back ^to her rapidly 
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now. The terror of this interview and this expla- 
nation had nearly driven her mad ; here it had 
come : here she was face to face with facts, and she 
was not in the least degree frightened. How com- 
pletely absurd artificial terrors are, and yet how 
terrible until they are faced. The thing had come 
on her, the anticipation of which had made her half 
crazy, and she was almost laughing over her winning 
hand. He had played his last card. He could do 
nothing more than he had done. He was entirely 
powerless. What a fool she thought herself for 
ever having been frightened. ^ 

* Mary,' he said, * will you listen to reason V 

* Yes.' 

*Will you allow me to go through the facts of our 
relations, like a lawyer?' 

'Certainly. I shall correct you when you err, 
however.' 

'Good,' said Lord Rhyader: *My poor brother 
grossly deceived himself and you by inducing you 
and himself also to believe that you were married 
to him. Such you know was not the fact' 

* Such, I know, now, zvas the fact. Lord Festiniog 
and yourself could have known it had you cared to 
do so. I was married at the consulate at Leghorn, 
but I was told afterwards that the marriage was 
illegal. I believed it, whereas, Gervase, you know 
that I am as honestly married as you are.' 
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* Have you the proofs ?' 

* Yes, I certainly have. Otherwise I should never 
have had painted up over my shop door "The 
Honourable Mrs. Arnaud." ' 

* Mary, you have never done that ! * 

* Take the candle out into the street, and look for 
yourself, Gervase. You will see that I have done 
it ; and I told your father that I would, and I have, 
and it will bring custom to me, and annoyance to 
Lord Festiniog.* 

* Why do you wish to annoy my father ? He has 
been very kind to you.' 

* Kind ! I am beholden to him for nothing, and 
after I have put the proofs of my marriage in his 
hand, he still hesitates to recognize me.* 

*Then this is the dreadful quarrel between you 
two, of which he has spoken since I came from 
France.* 

* I suppose so. It is a matter of indifference to 
me if it is or not. He knows that I could put my 
legal claims to be his daughter-in-law before any 
court of equity in the land, were it worth my while, 
which it is not, for I have no children. I offer to 
prove that your brother Iltyd was an honourable 
man ; he tries to prevent me, and leave your bro- 
ther's memory with the stain of villainy upon it. 
Iltyd was no villain, and I will not have him called 
so, even by his own father. What is the use of 

D 
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discussing the matter further; your father has 
defied mc, and the consequence is that I have had 
" The Honourable Mrs. Arnaud " painted up over 
my shop.* 

* But, Mary, supposing all this to be true, why do 
you irritate my father so V 

'Why does he irritate me V was her answer. * He 
has refused to acknowledge me. Besides, what is 
the use of talking over the matter; the thing is 
done, and all London will see it to-morrow.* 
f ' It will kill my father,* said Lord Rhya- 
der. 

'What nonsense people in your position can 
talk, when they give their minds to it. It will kill 
him, you say, to have his favourite son's innocence 
proved to the world, I, however, am not afraid of 
him! 

* I fear you are afraid of no one, Mary.* 

*Yes. It is odd, but I am afraid of you. At 
times only, mind, but still sometimes.* 

' At what times are those V 

'We have talked enough,' she replied. *I am 
not afraid of you now, brother-in-law, at all events. 
I am your sister-in-law, and you cannot disprove it. 
Ah, you may wince, but you cannot. Take my 
defiance to Lord Festiniog, and tell him that if he 
will freely do what I could force him to do, acknow- 
ledge that his son was not a villain, I will paint out 
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my own name over the shop window, and paint in 
my niece's, for she is my heiress.' 

* Your niece. I never saw her.' 

* Nor I. She is my brother's child. She was 
brought up to the same trade as I was, and by that 
great mistress of it, my mother. You knew very 
little of us ; we never desired that you should. My 
family, with which I have parted in consequence of 
marrying your brother, are the greatest family of 
dressmakers in the world. It is in the bounds 
of possibility that even my' own mother may speak 
to me again, when Lord Festiniog recognizes me — 
as he shall, now I know the truth.' 

*I suppose there is no use prolonging the dis- 
cussion, Mary.' 

'There is none to prolong,' said Mrs. Arnaud, 
* good night' 

Lord Rhyader felt that he had nothing to say 
but * good night,' and so he said it and went. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MORE OF THE FIRST NIGHT. 

The nightmare was gone. She had faced Rhyader, 
and he had not quarrelled with her. The whole 
secret of her terror lay in that. He was her hus- 
band's brother, and had been more kind to her 
than anybody. He was really the only person who 
connected her with her dead love. It is idle to 
think that women capable of such strong and 
almost violent resolutions, like Mrs. Arnaud, have 
not a deep fund of tenderness about them — that 
they cannot at times be utterly weak. Gervase was 
Iltyd's brother, and so she, who cared nothing for 
the world as represented by Lord Festiniog, was 
terrified lest he should quarrel with her. She might 
have known that he never quarrelled with anybody, 
bnt unfortunately she was without that informa- 
tion. He was gone to his father, and she feared he 
would have rather a stormy time of it. 

However, it was early yet, and there was much 
more to be seen to before she went to bed. Rachel 
was unaccountably long gone, but here she was at 
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last A square featured middle aged woman, who 
had lost her way, and her temper also, in the wil- 
derness of London, and who was very cross. She 
had, it appeared, got into an omnibus to go a little 
way up Oxford Street, and had found herself at 
Smithfield. On getting out she registered a vow 
never to get into one of those vehicles again, and 
walked back asking her way. She had been un- 
able to do the errand she was sent on, and was so 
utterly dazed that she thought she could not dare 
to go out again. Mrs. Arnaud remonstrated, but 
it was no use until George Drummond, coming 
down for something, at once volunteered to escort 
hen Mrs. Arnaud was so delighted with his good 
humour that she could have done anything for 
him. So she was left alone in the house again, but 
not in terror as before. 

A single knock. It was the new maid. She 
was easily disposed of and set to work. Another 
single knock, it was the new footman, who, having 
for the time being deposited his box downstairs, 
asked if he could make himself useful at once. 
Mrs. Arnaud sent him at once upstairs to see if 
Mr. Drummond's fire was burning. 

The latch-key again, loud voices in the hall, the 
door slammed, a crash of falling human bodies, 
and oaths. Captain D'Arcy and friend had come 
in in a very great hurry and tumbled headlong 
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• 

over the footman's box. * Here is a pretty begin- 
ning/ said Mrs. Arnaud, as she took out a candle, 
and discovered to her horror that the hall gas had 
never been lit. Two good-looking soldierly men 
were rubbing their shins and elbows, when this 
splendid, almost ghostly figure of Mrs. Arnaud 
approached them. 

'Captain D'Arcy,' she said, addressing the 
wrong one : * I am exceedingly sorry that the hall 
lamp was unfortunately not lighted sooner. I will 
do everything I can to make you comfortable, but 
I have only arrived this afternoon, and you must 
try to forgive the mishaps of the first night.' 

'That is done in every theatre, madame,' said 
the man she had addressed, 'but I am not D'Arcy, 
he is somewhere back in the darkness, looking for 
his hat' 

D'Arcy reappeared with it on his head ; the 
moment he saw Mrs. Arnaud, he took it off again 
and bowed. 'I beg a thousand pardons, Mrs. 
Arnaud, for entering the house in this manner, but 
I fancy that you have had some new convenience 
erected in the hall since this morning, with the 
existence of which I was unacquainted. I am 
aware somehow of the presence of a foreign sub- 
stance.' 

A nice smiling slight man, very pleasant to look 
at indeed, with a manner which set them all three 
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laughing ; he bowed again and passed on. Imme- 
diately afterwards Rachel and George Drummond 
came in, and the whole house was in a bustle. 
She, the maid, the footman, and Rachel, were up- 
stairs and down. It was eleven o'clock before she, 
being then at the top of the house, asked the maid 
(as pleasant a little maid as need be) whether she 
knew if her supper was ready. 

* Mrs. Rachel had got it ready,' she said. 

'Well, then, I shall go to it,' she said, adding to 
herself, * She will not come to-night now. I hope 
she will to-morrow.' 

She went down slowly to her own little back 
parlour, approached the fireplace, and then sud- 
denly cried out loud, * Good gracious have mercy 
upon us!* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



HELOISE. 



Sitting in Mrs. Amaud's own chair, with open 
work-box beside her, and her bonnet off, looking 
exactly as if she had been sitting there habitually 
for the last ten years, was the most lovely and 
beautifully dressed little French brunette she had 
ever seen. She simply took Mrs. Amaud's breath 
away, and if she had faded away at once Mrs. 
Amaud would have taken her to be a hallucination 
of her own brain, produced by over excitement, 
and taken medical advice. But she was perfectly 
real ; when she heard Mrs. Amaud's exclamation 
she looked up and came towards her, sewing 
briskly. She put her work behind her, kissed Mrs. 
Arnaud on both cheeks, and then stood before her 
laughing with her eyes and mouth (' What teeth,* 
thought Mrs. Amaud), but making no sound what- 
ever. She was real enough. 

Mrs. Amaud repeated, *\Vhy, good gracious, 
goodness me ! ' 

The beautiful little creature began nodding her 
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head now, and smiling instead of laughing. Mrs. 
Arnaud found it necessary to speak in spite of her 
delighted surprise : * Why, my love, you must be 
Heloise, and are you dumb } ' 

It very soon appeared she was not ; from between 
her pearly teeth came a babbling flow of the most 
perfect English, with just such a slight soiipgon of 
French accent as would be totally unproduceable 
in English by a far cleverer pen than this can pre- 
tend to be, and with no imitation of which shall we 
trouble the reader. She began : — 

*Yes, aunt,* she said, 'it is Heloise, your little 
housekeeper and assistant. Ah ! but you have my 
father^s eyes, though, and I should love you for that 
if for nothing else. We will be happy in this pretty 
little parlour, will we not ? ' And much more in 
the same pleasant way, before Mrs. Arnaud could 
get in a word at all. 

' How did you get into the house, my dear,' she 
said at last. 

* Chemin de fer du Nord, and then the packet- 
boat, and that you will understand was a sad thing ; 
not that I was sick, aunt, but that the others were 
lamentably so. And in my opinion, those who arc 
sick at sea should declare themselves at the custom- 
house, and be put in a separate cabin. Well, then, 
next the Douane, where I had nothing to declare ; 
then the South-Eastern Railway to Victoria, and 
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then the cab there. Then I knocked at the door, 
and Madame Rachel opened it, and the cabman 
asked four shilHngs, to which demand Madame 
Rachel replied in words of the most proud and 
contemptuous, and gave him half-a-crown. He at 
once intimated that he should appeal to the judge 
of instruction, and she replied that he might if he 
liked. He then departed without success. She 
then let me in, and told me that you were busy au 
troisihne, and I came in and set to work. You 
open to-morrow, I understand, and I should like to 
open well.' 

* I have no doubt that we shall do so,* said Mrs. 
Amaud. * But I think that you had much better 
go back to Paris.* 

* Ah, you laugh now at me, but your reason } ' 

* You are too pretty, my love ; I am sorry for it, 
but that is the simple fact of the case. I, when I 
made this bargain with my brother and my mother, 
never bargained for you.* 

'Well, then, you have made a bad bargain, and 
must abide by it Now, aunt, I am certainly not 
going back to Paris, and so the best thing we can 
do is to^' she paused. 

* What now, little one ? * said Mrs. Amaud. 

* Look into the shop, my dear aunt. Of your 
genius there is no doubt, but of your knowledge 
of later details, much.' 
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* We will have supper now, Heloise, and see to 
that in the morning/ said Mrs. Amaud. 

' It is a good proposition,' she said, and they sat 
down to supper, Rachel waiting. 

* Is my brother well,' said Mrs. Amaud. 

* No,' said Heloise ; * he has the continual cramps 
in his stomach, which he derives from the drinking 
of the wine from the vineyard which he purchased 
of Alphonse Bourdon. The doctor advises him 
cognac, but he insists that the wine of his vineyard 
is better. I wish, I am sure, he would take to 
cognac, for no wine worth drinking is grown in the 
north of France. He, however, sent his love to 
you.* 

* And your grandmother? * 

* Well, for that, she is my grandmother, and tells 
me that I have no taste in colours, shall come to 
no good, and marry an English paper-hanger. I 
say, for my part, that I will certainly do so if I like 
him, and he has enough money.* 

* We must try to do better for you than that, my 
love,* said Mrs. Arnaud. * You seem to have very 
good taste. Stand up.' 

The little fairy did so. The jewel was certainly 
set in a case which, to Mrs. Amaud's experienced 
eye was worthy of it. She put her elbow on the 
table and her hand on her forehead, and remained 
silent. Heloise with quiet dexterity arranged th^ 
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remains of the supper together, ready to be carried 
away, and when that was done rang the bell. 

Rachel appeared, and Mrs. Amaud took no 
notice. 

* Madame,' said Heloise, ' shall I assist you to 
carry these things downstairs t we are in a little 
confusion to-night, as you doubtless know. I will 
tell you a secret, Madame Rachel. Have you ever 
travelled } ' 

'No, Miss.* 

' Then I tell you that we French are far better 
housekeepers than you English. I shall give you 
the benefit of my advice and assistance, and if you 
rebel against me at all I shall beat you. Let us 
help one another ; I will take these plates, you take 
those.' 

Rachel did as she was bid. As soon as they 
were in the passage together, Rachel said to her, 
bluntly, — 

*I would have given a thousand pounds, if I 
had it. Miss, to have you here. You will do more 
good for my mistress than what you know. You 
are the very person we wanted to keep her out of 
her low fits. For, brave as she is, she has them 
still. When you see one coming on, you, just in 
your pleasant way — ^bother that knocker, there is 
some one else now ; we shan't get to bed until two. 
Here, Susan, come and open the door.' 
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Here was the last arrival for the night. Mrs. 
Arnaud had roused herself, and was silently helping 
Heloise and Rachel in putting away the things, 
when the door was opened ; there was a scuffle in 
the passage. Susan screamed, and a railway-porter 
was towed into the room by a large dog. The 
porter finding himself apparently, as far as the dog 
was concerned, en pays de connaissance, let go of the 
chain ; the dog leaped on the table and flew, 
apparently, at Mrs. Arnaud's throat. She embraced 
him. Rachel, who was counting the plate, banged 
him violently over the tail with a tablespoon, and 
the porter, like a man who had done his duty, took 
off his hat and wiped his fevered brow. 

* Bran ! Bran ! ' said Mrs. Arnaud, * why it is my 
own Bran. And grumpy sister Mary has sent him 
to me after all. Has sister Mary sent any message 
with him ? * 

The porter said that he understood from the 
station-master that the dog was to be brought on 
that night at any expense. Lady Mary Corby had 
requested that it should be done. She, as the lady 
doubtless knew, was their chairman's sister; and 
so he had come away with it at once. 

The porter was rewarded beyond his utmost 
hopes ; Bran, a long Scotch terrier, was quieted, 
Captain D'Arcy's friend departed, and, oh ! for the 
bathos, everybody went to bed. 
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Heloise slept in her aunt*s room. Mrs. Arnaud 
thought that the girl was asleep. But when she 
had lain down the girl said to her, * What did you 
say, aunt } * 

* Nothing,* said Mrs. Arnaud. But that was not 
exactly true. She had said to herself aloud, * The 
girl is too pretty and might get into mischief.' So 
there was peace in that house for one night, at all 
events. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OPENING DAY. 

The morning, the most dreaded morning came ; 
and Mrs. Arnaud woke with very much the feeling 
of a criminal about to be hanged as soon as he had 
eaten a hearty breakfast ; a thing which murderers 
under sentence seem always to do. She had to face 
the world once more in her old character ; and that 
to her was worse than going out of it by an easy 
death. She said to herself (she would never have 
used such a vulgarism to any other human being), 
* I would sooner be — well — executed, than go 
through to-day. They say that the death is so 
easy. Yet how can they possibly know } they 
have none of them been executed themselves.* 

With such feelings did Mrs. Arnaud get out of 
bed, slip on her dressing-gown, and go to the win- 
dow to look into the silent street. The atmosphere 
of London in the summer mornings is very good ; 
even St. George's, Hanover Square, looked sharp 
and clear ; and she thought that it would not do 
badly under the sky of Paris, though a poor build- 
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ing enough in our mid-day London smoke. She 
opened the window to let the fresh air in, so that it 
might awaken Heloise, and then she turned to her 
bed : it was empty. 

Not only empty but perfectly made. Heloise's 
night-dress was lying in a pretty embroidered bag, 
on the smoothed pillow. Her peignoir was carefully 
folded on the chair beside the dressing-table ; and as 
Mrs. Arnaud looked round, she perceived that every- 
thing which she, Mrs. Arnaud, could possibly want, 
had been set out and arranged for her while she 
was asleep, yet it was only seven o'clock. 

* Well ! ' said Mrs. Arnaud. * If that girl is as 
good a milliner as she is a lady's maid, we shall do 
very well. She must have a foot like a fox, for I 
never heard her. I suppose I had better dress 
myself. I wish she were not so pretty.* 

She did so, but it took a long time, though it 
was only her first toilette. She was beautiful, and 
she knew it well ; but she never dressed because 
she was beautiful, but from the instinct of her life. 
She was perfectly dressed when she left her room 
to go downstairs, but she would no more have gone 
beyond the street-door in such a costume, than she 
would have walked about the Palais Royal in her 
dressing-gown, or than she would have used her 
magnificent voice in a music-hall at Stepney. She 
had no passion for dress, only an instinct, which 
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some say is only acquired at Paris, though we 
should say that it was equally strong at Metz. 

Coming downstairs, however, perfectly dressed, 
she passed into the parlour ; she found her break- 
fast ready, with the coffee on the hob, and her hot 
roll before the fire. There also she found Heloise, 
rather better dressed than herself, if it were pos- 
sible, sitting in her chair, with a great fold of blue 
satin over her knees, the hem of which she was 
turning up diligently. 

*My dear aunt,' she said, 'come here and kiss 
me, and tell me that you forgive me for not waking 
you. I cannot serve you, for I should soil my 
hands ; but Rachel and I have your breakfast 
ready. I have been in terror over this dress, and I 
find that you have no machine in the house.' 

* What dress is it } * 

*It is Lady Bludyer's, due to-morrow. I have 
sent out to hire a machine, and I will manage it 
for you.' 

* But I know nothing about it.' 

* No doubt ; but it is in the order-book, which I 
looked over this morning, and it must be done. 
There are many other things in the order-book, do 
you see. I can manage them all with a machine. 
Your predecessor was a vastly stupid person, but in 
spite of her stupidity she had a good connexion ; 
you and I must keep it.' 

E 
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* You little jewel, you shall stay with me,' said 
Mrs. Arnaud. 

'And indeed I mean to do so,* said the busy 
little Heloise. * There is one thing, aunt, which I 
wish to know.* 

'And that?* 

* Is this little parlour of yours private ? Do your 
lodgers come here ?* 

* Never.* ... 

' Make that a rule. I am not afraid of French- 
men, but manners are different in different countries, 
that is all.* 

' No one shall speak to you, dear.* 

*I did not mean that. I shall speak to any one 
I choose, but always first. Remember that. Ah ! 
here is Madame Rachel* 

When at ten o*clock the shop windows were 
opened, Mrs. Arnaud sat down among the headless 
effigies in a perfectly calm frame of mind. She 
had changed her toilette, and was ready for any- 
body. She heard the busy machine of her niece 
Heloise going in the back parlour, and, with that 
brave beauty at her back, feared nothing. 

For she thought that the girl was as brave, as 
honest, and as true as she was herself, and she 
knew also that the girl had experiences of a world 
of which she knew nothing, the world of Paris. 
She herself knew Leghorn, Naples, and Rome, but 
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what was that ? The girl's taste in colour was more 
bright than neutral, but was every one to dress in 
the same way ? The girl was a mine of gold to 
her, and besides she loved her, and intended to 
take uncommonly good care that no one else 
should. Little did she dream the truth. 

Mrs. Arnaud sat in her shop from ten o'clock 
until twelve, but nobody came. She began to think 
about the bankruptcy court, and went into the 
parlour to speak to Heloise on the subject. The 
moment she had done so, she was fetched back by 
the footman, and began life in earnest once more. 

Her first customer. She remembered her well 
in her mother's time, and the lady remembered her 
very well ; but from motives, possibly of delicacy, 
did not choose to say so. She only sard, — *I 
believe that you are the daughter of Madame 
Merton, who emigrated most unfortunately to Paris 
after a sad domestic affliction some years ago. If 
you inherit her taste you ought to do well.' 

*To mention it the first day,' thought Mrs. 
Arnaud. *I will plague her. What would Lady 
Sotheby desire ?' she asked. 

Lady Sotheby, a beauty, originally of very low 
extraction, who was fifty if she was a day, was now 
about to marry a third time. The new bridegroom 
was a rich manufacturing engineer, without any 
pretensions to birth, a man who had worked at the 
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bench, it was said, but with infinitely more preten- 
sions to be a gentleman than ever Lady Sotheby 
had to be a lady, if manners and education were 
taken into account. He was one of the first prac- 
tical engineers in the land, and an F.R.S. ; and, at 
forty-five, he had taken it into his head to propose 
to Lady Sotheby. She had hummed and hawed 
over the matter, and at last had referred him to 
her last noble father-in-law, who told him that he, 
as far as he was concerned, was perfectly willing in 
the matter, and told her, in a private interview, that 
she had made a splendid catch, and that he hoped 
she would leave off her nonsense for the future, 
because her new husband most certainly would not 
stand it 

Lady Sotheby at first seemed to want everything 
in the shop, but she settled down at last to a purple 
satin gown, and a powder blue {Chasseur (TAfriqtie) 
cloak, both to be made up at once and sent home. 
She then asked what were the fashionable colours 
for a bride on her wedding tour. 

Mrs. Amaud's irritation against her found its 
vent at last. She said, — 

* For a lady who is going to be married for the 
third time, within three months of her own mother's 
death, slight mourning is the most fashionable, my 
lady.' 

The old Elizabethan expression of one person 
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' looking daggers ' at another is of no use to us at 
all. Lady Sotheby looked cobras and rattlesnakes. 
If she could have bitten Mrs. Arnaud and have 
given her the hydrophobia she would have done it. 
But the good millionaire had heard nothing, so she 
only said, * You will be pleased to send the dress 
and the cloak by to-morrow.* 

* I beg your ladyship's pardon,* said Mrs. Arnaud : 
* Do you mean to wear them together V 

* Certainly,* said Lady Sotheby. 

'Then,' said Mrs. Arnaud, *I am sorry to say 
that I cannot supply you. If you went into the 
streets such a figure, and the iniquity of it was 
traced home to me, I should lose the confidence of 
my customers, and might as well shut up my shop.' 

Lady Sotheby said, 'Woman !' 

'Yes, my lady. I think we understand one 
another; but to be fair and frank with you, I am 
not afraid of you at all. I neither want your good 
word nor your custom.' 

On the dignified departure of that lady, she went 
back to Heloise. ' Brave aunt,' she said, ' I heard 
every word. Is he rich } Will he pay the money 
she owes grandmamma in Paris ?' 

* Never name it, child ; never make mischief 
between man and wife. Here is another cus- 
tomer.' 

* I will undertake this one,* said Heloise, going 



1 
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quietly into the shop. The footman whispered to 
her, * Lord and Lady Morningside.* 

The old Scotch judge had seated himself, and 
Lady Momingside was wandering about among 
the fine things. My Lord, very old and short of 
breath, looked at Heloise as she curtsied to him ; 
he said not one word, but called to Lady Morning- 
side to come and look. She did so, and he re- 
marked: 'That is the most beautiful creature I 
have ever seen in my life. She is the very image 
of what you were when I married you.* 

Heloise heard him, and said to herself, *Ah, I 
have heard that once or twice before. But now to 
business, my good people : her ladyship was never 
any more like me than I shall be like her. I shall 
never have a nose like a tapir, and a mouth like a 
hippopotamus.' 

She fancied herself very witty to have thought 
that ; she made up her mind to tell it to her aunt 
and make her laugh, but our little miss got a 
lesson which she did not forget. 

*My dear,' said Lady Morningside, *I want a 
cap.' 

* Shall I assist your ladyship to take your bonnet 
off.?' 

* No, I will do that myself, I think,' said the old 
lady: *If you were to take off my bonnet you 
might take off my wig too, and then a pretty 
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spectacle I should look without a hair on my 
head/ 

* I should never have guessed it, madame/ said 
Heloise.^-^ 

'You nitet. be pretty young at your business 
then, my child,' said the old lady, ' or you would 
know false hair from real. My own hair was as 
good as yours once. What pretty teeth you have.' 

Heloise could not help smiling. Not to show 
them — of course not. 

'Ah! I could smile once,' said the old lady, 
' now I can only grin ; but my teeth are as pretty 
as yours. They are artificial, my dear, and cost 
thirty guineas. You will be a worse spectacle than 
I am if you live, for there are no women like 
Ninon I'Enclos left among the French. See that 
you get a husband who will love you to the end, as 
mine does.' 

' How am I to select him, madame ?' said Heloise. 

' God will select him for you. Do your duty by 
him, and when you are seventy you will be as 
happy as I am now. Once get a good man, and 
he will be exactly, as far as you are concerned, 
what you make him.' 

Heloise had nothing to say, but she thought of 
these things afterwards. Lord Morningside, who 
had not been in London for some years, seemed 
inclined to decorate this rather hideous old lady as 
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though she had been a bride. Though he would 
have died on the block sooner than confess it, he 
had a distrust of all Scotch millinery and jewellery 
as being provincial. Abusing and pretending to 
hate London, he nevertheless determined that 
Lady Morningside should return to Edinburgh in 
garments which should raise envy in the county 
families, among whom he, as a mere law lord, risen 
from the ranks, and his wife, who had, it was said, 
been a shepherdess, were merely admitted by 
courtesy. Yet, the strange, childless old couple 
were well known, and profoundly respected. She, 
in Edinburgh, as one of the most charitable and 
excellent of women : he, in London, as the 
shrewdest of Scottish lawyers. Mrs. Amaud could 
have had no better advertisement than the good 
will of the grand old man. 

Nor, indeed, did she suffer in a pecuniary point 
of view, as she found when she joined the party. 
Lady Morningside was buying everything she 
could lay her hands on, and what is more, ex- 
ercising very great good taste. The Scotch 
women have, on the whole, better taste in dress 
than the English, though it takes a Frenchwoman 
to wear tartan to perfection. Mrs. Arnaud found 
no fault with Lady Momingside's arrangements, 
save in slight details, which that lady altered at 
once by her advice. Finally, Lord and Lady 
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Momingside got the footman to fetch a four- 
wheeled cab, and went away in it, leaving Mrs. 
Arnaud richer by ii6/. 

* Now,* said Heloise as they sat down to table : 
'we will have dinner. If other customers come, 
Rachel shall serve them, and put on their things 
upside down. That we shall make our fortunes is 
quite undoubted. But she is an old skeleton who 
has come out of the cupboard.' 

'Who?* 

'Why, Lady Morningside,' said Heloise. 'She 
said that I should be just as terrible a figure as she 
is when I am her age. But she said, moreover, 
that I must choose my husband by chance, and 
form him afterwards. I would not take the 
trouble. Aunt, what is the use of having a 
husband at all.** that is what I am unable to 
discover. If you loved a man I can understand 
that you undertook his sorrows and your own 
together, until the day of judgment. But a mere 
husband, Bah ! a man you have never seen half-a- 
dozen times, and who may be disagreeable, and 
spend all your money. I cannot see why women 
who can earn their own living should marry.* 

' You do not like men then, my little niece,* said 
Mrs. Arnaud. 

' On the contrary, I adore men ; but I do hot 
want them to marry me.* 
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* You mean that you have never seen a man you 
cared to marry.' 

' No; 

* Have you had any lovers ?/ 

' Two. They, however, were lovers sent by the 
family, and came with bouquets and new gloves. 
I soon disposed of them. They came smirking as 
though the affair was settled. One, a sensible 
fellow, took his answer and went away : the other 
persisted after I had given my answer. The 
Burgundy blood which is in me came out. I arose 
in my fury — I was at work — and told him that if 
he did not leave the room, I would stab him to his 
false heart with my needle. He was frightened, 
this one, and departed like the other. Save these 

I have had no lovers. rSee, we have a soldier in 

the room.' 

She actually sat before Mrs. Arnaud and uttered 
all this without change of countenance, looking 
Mrs. Arnaud straight in the face. She surely 
should have hailed from Gascony, not from 
Burgundy. 

' I beg your pardon, Mrs. Arnaud,' said a very 
quiet voice, * but I am on duty this afternoon, and 
I should be exceedingly obliged if you would — I 
think I see Mademoiselle Heloise, whom I knew in 
Paris.* 

'Surely,* she said, rising. 'Why, it is M. 
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D'Arcy, my old confidant. And how goes 
the— ? ' 

He shook his head, laughing, and addressed 
Mrs. Arnaud. He was a well-looking young man 
at all times, and looked all the better in his uni- 
form. He was certainly very attractive, and Mrs. 
Arnaud might have wished him less so, but she 
remembered what she had seen upstairs, and did 
not mind. He was engaged. 

*I am pleased to renew my acquaintance with 
the young lady. I hope I shall be allowed to pay 
my respects to her sometimes. I will take my 
leave.' 

They had a busy afternoon ; her predecessor's 
customers seemed to rally round her very well, and 
it was evident that she and Heloise were in pos- 
session of a handsome income, and so ended the 
first day, Heloise being more cheerful in the even- 
ing tl\an she had been in the morning, if possible, 
and continually wondering why women were ever 
so silly as to marry. 

* You will be married within a year, my fawn,' 
said Mrs. Arnaud, as they went upstairs. 

* That is quite unlikely,* replied Heloise, looking 
sharply at her aunt from the shado^\^*. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JAMES AND GEORGE DRUMMOND. 

When Drummond, the lawyer, told Mrs. Arnaud 
that he disliked to see George Drummond, because 
he reminded him of his mother, he told a falsehood. 
He was greatly attached to the young man. No 
father ever loved a son better or did more for a son. 
Lord Festiniog often noticed it to Lord Rhyader, 
and thought it very much to Drummond's credit, 
for, to tell the truth, Drummond had made a hope- 
lessly bad match, and Mrs. Drummond, long before 
her death, was settled out of his house by a monetary 
arrangement. With her we have nothing whatever 
to do. She was dead, and Drummond, a compara- 
tively young man, was free to marry whom he 
liked, provided that the lady was of the same mind 
as himself. 

The day after Mrs. Arnaud's new entry into the 
world, he had asked George to dine with him, and 
George and he were sitting together over their 
wine in a small but very expensive house in Park 
Lane. 
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* Well, and have you seen your landlady yet, 
George ? ' said Drummond, passing the decanter, 
* and if so, what do you think of her ? * 

* I think her a magnificent woman ; I was very 
much taken with her. I tell you everj'^thing, you 
know, father, and so I tell you this. I saw her 
under very peculiar circumstances. Rhyader came 
to her the first night she was in the house, and 
terrified her.' 

*Ah, I daresay she would be frightened at 
seeing him for the first time under the circum- 
stances.' 

' And what were they t ' 

* Well, I will tell you,' said Drummond. * She 
has, after many years, found out that she was really 
married to Rhyader's brother, Iltyd, and she insists 
that my lord should recognize the fact. They 
have had a most tremendous fight over it. She 
told him that she would shame him into acknow- 
ledgment by writing "The Honourable Mrs. 
Arnaud" over her shop door. Has she done 
so.?' 

* I don't fancy she has, but I was never aware of 
the fact that you knew her. You astonish me 
completely,' said George Drummond. 'There is 
"Mrs. Arnaud" in very large letters, but there 
are undecipherable words on each side. So she 
may have done so.' 
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'Clever woman! I daresay if you look closer you 
will find that she has/ 

* But will Lord Festiniog acknowledge her ? ' 

* I don't know. After fighting the woman single- 
handed, he came to me for assistance, and asked 
me, as his legal adviser, whether she had any 
claim. I looked into the matter, and told him that 
he had not a leg to stand on, and that she was his 
son's wife. Then he got into a huff, and said he 
should have counsel's opinion. But all the counsel 
in the world will make her nothing but his son's 
wife. I told him that as she had no children, the 
acknowledgment of her could do him no harm, and 
proposed to him to offer her a sum of money 
to keep her counsel. Even he laughed at the idea 
of such a thing, and so the matter stands to this 
hour.' 

' Who was Mrs. Amaud, father ? ' 

'Marie or Mary Merton. Her father was an 
Englishman, her mother the queen of French 
modistes in England. When her daughter went 
off from Bond Street with young Iltyd Arnaud she 
migrated to Paris, and refused to see or hear of her 
daughter; but now Mrs. Arnaud has proved her 
marriage, they are the best friends in the world, 
again, I believe. I saw her in Paris only a fort- 
night ago. She is sending over a niece of Mrs. 
Amaud's, a favourite grand-daughter of hers, to 
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assist her in the business. Have you seen 
her ? ' 

* No, I am not in the least degree likely to see her.' 

* Weil, that is lucky for your heart, at all events. 
She is the most beautiful creature I ever saw.' 

* Then my fellow lodger, D'Arcy, should see her, 
and console himself.' 

* I know what you are going to say. Poor 
$pQony, that is all over with. him. I can tell you 
that he has got his cong^. 

'From her father V 

*Yes, and from the whole lot of them. The 
family would not have stood such a thing for a 
moment. He can't keep her as she would expect. 
She will be much happier without him ; I daresay 
he won't mind ; he will be free again, and if he 
makes much acquaintance with Mademoiselle 
Heloise, he will be a dangerous rival.' 

* To whom } ' 

* To yourself.' 

* But I don't want to have anything to do with 
the girl.' 

'Well, you may be deficient in good taste, of 
course.' 

' But I could not marry a French milliner.' 
' Why not, if you asked her } You are only an 
attorney's son. I can tell ypu, from what I have 
heard of the young lady, that / should not object.' 
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*Ah, you are having your joke, sir; I thought I 
was to be a gentleman/ 

* And so you are ; though, mind, I will not have 
you an idle one. You stick to your desk ; it won't 
give you much money, my boy, you must come to 
me for that, but it will give you position ; you will 
rise in that service, with your talents and industry, 
far higher than you could in my business. Do you 
want any money, George?' 

* No, father ; I can lend you ten pounds if you 
like. Why should I want money } You give me 
my horse and my clothes, and keep me like a gen- 
tleman ; you have done everything which could be 
done for me. I wish that I could go back to the 
university, and get a better degree than I did, to 
show my gratitude, but that is too late.' 

* I am perfectly satisfied, George ; your degree 
was good enough. If I had meant you to take a 
better degree I should have sent you to another 
college. You held your own bravely, and I am 
proud of you.* 

George reached over his hand, and the other 
took it silently. Mr. Drummond's hand shook, and 
his face was disturbed by some strong emotion. 
The conversation changed, and not long afterwards 
they parted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FESTINIOG AND RHYADER. 

Mrs. Arnaud's dreadful threat of writing up 
* the Honourable Mrs. Arnaud/ over her shop, had 
actually been fulfilled. But it had been done in a 
way which left a compromise possible. Two little 
flourishes on the left contained the dreadful words, 
those words of fate, 'the honourable'; but no one 
could read them ; while on the right were two 
other little flourishes, also illegible, containing the 
words 'milliner and dressmaker.' Between those 
two scrolls came the great golden legend, * MRS. 
ARNAUD.' And so no one, unless he had 
taken an opera-glass, was one whit the wiser. 

With the exception of Lord Rhyader. After his 
interview with Mrs. Arnaud he had reconnoitred 
the premises, and had seen that she had really 
done as she threatened. He departed and told his 
father. They laid their heads together, and agreed 
that it would not do to trifle with her. 

* And it would not be right to trifle with her either,' 
said Lord Rhyader, * now that we know all we do.' 

r 
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* Why, no ! * said Lord Festiniog. ' As long as 
I was in doubt I did not care. But there is no 
doubt any longer now. She is your sister-in-law, 
and her marriage was perfectly legal. It would be 
most ungentlemanly, and also most impolitic to 
dispute it. I suppose she will marry Drum- 
mond.* 

*I don't think so. Still she might. We can, 
however, not dispute the fact of her having been 
married.' 

* Now, Rhyader, will you explain to me this } 
Drummond must surely have known of the circum- 
stances, for he was often with her abroad. Why 
did he conceal them from me f I appealed to him 
about the matter, and he at once gave it against 
me. I don't clearly make that out' 

' Nor I either,' said Lord Rhyader. * If I were 
to say that I distrusted Drummond, I should lie : 
if I said that I trusted him, I should also lie. He 
loved her once, you know : that explains much. 
He is a lawyer: that explains more. He evi- 
dently could have known the thing had he chosen, 
but did not choose until you appealed to him to do 
his duty by you. I don't profess to understand a 
man like Drummond. If you had had a drunken wife 
sir, you might have had a. craze or so in your brain. 
Have you any fault to find with him, further than 
this concealment, if concealment it be ? ' 
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* None. Money grows under his hands ; I have 
really nothing to do but to sign my name. And, 
besides, he must be very rich.' 

'You had better let him marry Maty, sir,' said 
Lord Rhyader. 

'The Honourable Mrs. Drummond,' said Lord 
Festiniog. ' I should not care. But she would not 
have him.* 

* Indeed, I think so.' 

* However,' said Lord Festiniog, ' you agree v/ith 
me that this squabble with Mary ought to be 
patched up. You had better leave the how 
to me.' 

* Oh yes, sir. She is such a dear creature, and 
such a noble creature, that now, when we know all, 
or think we do, we should not continue it. Besides, 
in doing so, we redeem poor Iltyd's memory so 
entirely. I pray you to do it.' 

* It shall be done, Gervase : it shall be done. 
Say no more.' 

* You won't show any distrust to Drummond, 
father, will you } ' said Lord Rhyader. 

' Distrust Drummond, bless my heart, no. I will 
not distrust him at all, at least in money matters. 
Yet he' did an unprincipled thing once : he made 
love to Mary when he was a married man : that 
was utterly ill ; but he was mad then, and it was 
very long ago. Have you seen his son lately ? ' 
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* That prig ? yes, I often see him.' 

' What is he growing to be like ? Does he take 
after his father ? I like what I have seen of 
him.' 

* I do not particularly. George Drummond is 
one of my pet horrors. Rugby, with a finish off 
of Brasenose, and a post pleiocene crust of Home 
Office.' 

'Cad.?' 

* Why no, worse than that. You may lick a cad 
into shape, but George Drummond has licked him- 
self into shape, and a most objectionable shape 

it IS. 

* I '11 see more of him,' said Lord Festiniog. * I 
fancy, from your description, that I should like 
him very much indeed. By-the-bye, that cub of 
yours has never been near me for two days, and his 
mother not for four. If they are going to cut me 
altogether, let me know it.' 

* Oh, I should have told you. Alice and George 
have run down to Richmond for a few days.' 

* I will follow them as soon as I have done with 
Mary. I shan't be long with you, Gervase, and 
then you will have all. Let me see the boy as 
much as I can.' 

* I am afraid that Barri loves you better than he 
does me, sir,' said Gervase. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LORD FESTINIOG AND MRS. ARNAUD. 

Some days had passed of Mrs. Arnaud's new life. 
Even in that short time business had accumulated 
most rapidly. People had seen her and Heloise, 
and told other people about them. Lord and 
Lady Morningside had sounded the first trumpet 
about them with no uncertain sound, and when a 
trumpet is sounded at the beginning of the season, 
it is generally attended to. There was a general 
assembly over these two splendid women, and the 
world rushed to see them. Had anything been 
wanted to add to their popularity, it was the fact 
that Lady Sotheby steadily abused them, and said 
that Mrs. Arnaud had been grossly impertinent to 
her. As she was always impertinent to that part 
of the world to which she was admitted, this was a 
further recommendation, and so Mrs. Arnaud found 
her hands full. 

Lady Drycough, who delighted in all the inno- 
cent wickedness of this world, once examined 
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Heloise as to what Mrs. Arnaud had said to Lady 
Sotheby. Heloise said that she was not sure, but 
that she believed that her aunt had said that she 
was not there to dress up Guy Fawkes. This being 
repeated with emendations, did them vast good, for 
insulting the common enemy is a more popular 
thing in a certain world than assisting the common 
friend. 

On the afternoon of the third day, Mrs. Arnaud 
and Heloise had been extremely busy. Affairs had 
increased on them so far, that Mrs. Arnaud had 
written to Paris for Heloise's sister, Clotilde. Mrs. 
Arnaud felt perfectly faint with the work, and, 
asking Heloise to stand in the breach for a quarter 
of an hour, said that she would go into her back 
parlour, and sit down in her chair. 

Her chair ; her own sacred chair, was turned with 
its back towards the door, and in it was a square 
dogmatic head, covered with short white hair, the 
top and rear of which was only visible. The head 
was reading her illustrated Wordsworth, and the 
hands which belonged to it were long, thin, and 
old, and the right hand was covered with dia- 
monds. 

*Is that you, Mary.?' said the head, without 
moving. 

* Yes, my lord.* 

' Yes, fiddle. Come and sit down somewhere. I 
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want to talk to you. Sit down somewhere, where 
I cannot see you. Have you sat down ? * 

' Yes, Lord Festiniog.* 

' Good, Mary. I have been entirely in the wrong 
in the matter in dispute between us. I have asked 
Drummond about it, and he says that you are in 
the right. I acknowledge you, entirely, as my poor 
son Iltyd's wife, and your patience, and your virtues 
under your wrongs, have entirely endeared you to 
me. If you had any children living I might have 
been more eager to dispute your claim to be 
my daughter-in-law, but it would have been no use. 
I see that your marriage was legal in every way, 
and I rejoice that the cloud is removed from the 
memory of my son, who was dear to me, with all 
his faults. Do you desire anything more } ' 

* What more can I desire ? I only wish that our 
old relations should be renewed, and that I may 
see Lady Rhyader and the boy again. Pity my 
childless condition, and let him come to me 
sometimes.* 

' He shall come to you as often as you choose, 
though, faith, I am speaking for Rhyader rather 
freely. But he will not object, and you need not 
fear Alice. Don't spoil the boy, you know, for he 
is the only hope of the house.' 

* I will take care of him,* said Mrs. Arnaud, 
bending over and kissing Lord Festiniog's forehead. 



\ 
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' Now, good papa, would you like to see my niece 
Heloise ? ' 

'Very much indeed. I hear she is the most 
beautiful creature in London/ 

Much as he had heard of her, however, in a few 
days, the reality surpassed his expectation ; he had 
a short conversation with her, and, as he rose to 
go, he said to himself, ' Master George Drummond 
had better look after his heart in that quarter*; 
but in the hall he met D'Arcy and put a rider to 
his opinion, * unless she takes a fancy to that spark, 
indeed, which is quite probable ; he seems as though 
he lodged in the house, for he came in with the 
latch-key. Mary has been a fool to have such a 
girl as that in the house, with young men for 
lodgers ; she will have a murder about her ; and 
now that I have privately acknowledged Mary as a 
dressmaker, we shall be still more distinguished. I 
will go back and have another talk to hen' 

This time he went right into the shop and 
beckoned her to follow him into the parlour. She 
did so at once, to the surprise of the one customer 
who was there, and to the astonishment of the 
footman. 

' Mary,* he said, * I have forgotten one or two 
things. Our reconciliation need not be exactly public, 
I suppose, but I think that Rhyader and I had 
better have a paper drawn up by Drummond, say- 
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ing that we are fully satisfied on the subject of 
Iltyd's honour and your own/ 

' I don't want Drummond in it at all, my lord/ 
she said. * Gervase and you could do it perfectly. 
I don't want to be thrown against Mr. Drummond : 
he IS — ' 

She was as near as possible saying, * He has for 
his own purposes, I believe, done me a great ser- 
vice ; but he has been utterly false to you,' when 
she made this awkward pause. 

* He is what ? ' said Lord Festiniog, not helping 
her in the least. 

* He is,' said Mrs. Arnaud, looking steadily at 
him, ' attached to me.' 

She expected an outburst of anger, but none 
came, to her surprise. He said, * I suspected that 
long ago, but he would never do for you, would 
he } not to be thought of } ' 

' Can you, who knew your son Iltyd, ask me such 
a question } ' 

* Why, only with the idea of getting one answer,' 
he said, good-naturedly. * I say, to change the 
subject, you will have trouble with that niece of 
yours, the young men will be cutting one another's 
heads off about her.' 

* She can take care of herself,' said Mrs. Arnaud ; 
which Mademoiselle Heloise certainly could do, 
though not exactly in the way Mrs. Arnaud meant. 
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' Ah ! but can the young men take care of them- 
selves ? * he replied. * I never could, I know. By- 
the-bye, Mary, put a dab of black paint on the left 
of your signboard, will you, unless — ' 

* Unless what 1 * 

* Well, I was going to write it, but I will speak 
it — Unless you choose to have ten thousand pounds 
settled on you ; to make over your business to your 
niece ; and to retire comfortably.* 

* No. You are most kind and generous. You 
always were, save for a short time, but my answer 
will be now, always, no. A few days have shown 
me that I want employment, and I shall be happy 
here. Our secret is entirely our own ; as for the 
small matter which, to spite you, I wrote up, it was 
done so artistically that I doubt if the painter could 
read it. No, Lord Festiniog, leave me to be happy 
in my own way, but let the boy come to me. I 
wish to see the boy sometimes. It is not much to 
ask. Send Barri.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MADAME. 



*I SUPPOSE, aunt Arnaud, that you have heard 
from my sister Clotilde ? ' said Heloise, within a 
week of the last conversation. 

* Well, my dear, I have. I heard yesterday.* 

* Then she is coming at once, I suppose ?* 

* Why, no ; I do not think that she is coming at 
all. I am afraid, my dear, that your grandmother 
is coming instead.* 

' Le boil Dieu ne le per — * Heloise had got- as far 
as that, when she was stopped by a look from Mrs. 
Arnaud, so she never said, * mettra jamais V which 
was what she meant to say. Mrs. Arnaud rode the 
high English horse over her at once. 

* Family circumstances,* said Mrs. Arnaud, 
solemnly, ' have for certain reasons brought about 
a coolness between my mother and myself, Those 
circumstances and reasons are now removed. 
I shall welcome my mother as a daughter 
should.* 
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♦ 



* But, grandmamma/ said Heloise, looking as 
cross as she could, and shrugging her shoulders. 

' She is your grandmother, my dear, and my 
mother ; you should remember that/ 

' I am not likely to forget it, aunt. I came here 
to escape from her, and now she is coming after 
me. I thought that we were going to be so com- 
fortable.' 

* My child,' said Mrs. Arnaud, * have you earned 
comfort } What have you ever done which should 
give you the right of avoiding your grand- 
mother } ' 

* Well, if you come to that, aunt, what have you 
done which should give you the right of avoiding 
your grandmother V 

*My grandmother is in Heaven,' said Mrs. 
Arnaud. 

* I wish mine was,' said Heloise. 

'Child, you talk nonsense! Child, you are a 
fool ! Your grandmother is worth ten of you or 
me. She has strong political opinions, and is of 
the old fashion ; but there are very few women in 
Europe like her.' 

* Very well, aunt,* said Heloise : ' I will submit, I 
never did anything else. How long is it since you 
saw her?* 

* Twenty-two years. I informed her that I had 
made a certain discovery. She most generously 
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believed me, without waiting for further proofs, 
and extended to me her full forgiveness.' 

' You won't stand her,' said Heloise, ' I can tell 
you that. I will be all obedience, but it is hard 
that a poor girl like myself should find no pro- 
tection in Europe. However,' she added to her- 
self, ' the remedy is always in my own hands.' 

A great friendship had arisen in this short time 
between Heloise and her aunt's ill-tempered maid, 
Rachel. Friendships of this kind are made up of 
similarities and contrasts. But, Victor Hugo 
apart, an old, cross, and ugly woman may have a 
strong friendship for a very young, well-tempered, 
and beautiful woman, if they have anything in 
common. Rachel was old, ugly and cross ; 
Heloise was young, beautiful, and very amiable. 
Rachel had, at the first, been strongly opposed to 
the introduction of Heloise into the house, yet, 
now, she would have deserted her mistress to serve 
her. They had a point cVapptiiy these two. Rachel 
very quickly discovered, Suffolk woman as she 
was, that the French girl, Heloise, was a better 
housekeeper than she was herself Heloise had 
never asserted herself in the kitchen, but when she 
had seen Rachel holding up her eyes over the 
iniquities and wastefulness of the London servants, 
she had answered with her eyes. 
These demonstrations brought about, first, con- 
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sultation, then, confidence. Heloise showed Rachel 
twenty things in French domestic economy which 
she never knew before, and Rachel was almost 
converted to the idea that the French were not 
idiots. Heloise was half English, however, and so, 
without withdrawing her allegiance to the British 
throne, Rachel was able to believe in Heloise as 
the most charming person, next to the Princess of 
Wales. After this announcement of the coming of 
Mrs. Amaud's mother, they had a slight confidence 
in the kitchen. 

'My grandmamma is coming, Rachel,' said 
Heloise, * and there is no more rest for us this side 
of the grave.* 

' That will be worse for you than for me, Miss ; 
will it not } What sort of a lady is she V 

^ Hein, I do not know. At least, I cannot say. 
She is different with different people. She is not 
kind to me, but to my sister most kind. She loves 
money, and in my opinion comes here — * 

Suddenly Heloise remembered that she was 
talking to a servant, and left off. In France 
things were different, she argued ; in England no 
one talked with servants. Rachel wished to con- 
tinue the conversation, but Heloise was inexorable. 
Rachel, however, had heard as much as she chose to 
hear, and she was strongly prej udiced against Madame 
Mantalent, before she ever came into the house. 
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But the old lady arrived before affairs had in 
any way settled down, and before Mrs. Arnaud 
quite knew what she was about. Business was 
coming in in the most remarkable manner. 
Heloise and Mrs. Arnaud had not an hour to 
themselves. The receipts were enormous, so large, 
in fact, that Mrs, Arnaud was at her wits' end to 
supply stock. She was in an cnibarras des richesses. 
She must borrow some money soon, for she had 
spent all her own, and though people bought, it 
was on credit. Should she borrow of Lord 
Festiniog.^ that she did not wish to do. Drum- 
mond would let her have any money she wanted, 
but that would not do by any means. Within a 
fortnight, she saw that she must expend more 
money in replen'shing stock, and at the end of that 
time her mamma arrived from Paris, and relieved 
the garrison, not only with money, which might 
have been got elsewhere, but with taste and expe- 
rience, which could have been got nowhere. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Arnaud's freedom, and that 
of Heloise, was gone once more. Madame was in 
her way a harder taskmaster than she had ever 
had before. At once, Rachel and Heloise had 
entered into a Holy Alliance against her, and Mrs. 
Arnaud, as an Englishwoman, preserved an armed 
neutrality. She was amused to see the extra- 
ordinary confidence which was growing up between 
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Heloise and Rachel : it was doubtless due to their 
hatred of the common enemy. 

When she first came, Rachel was extremely 
astonished at Heloise's account of her, for she 
seemed a very agreeable old lady, who was most 
affectionately attentive to Mrs. Arnaud and most 
courteous to herself. But Rachel soon found out 
what was the matter with her, and groaned in 
spirit. It is difficult to explain why she drove 
every one mad, but we must endeavour to do so. 

In the first place, she never stopped talking, 
which might have been got over, but then she 
never talked about anything in any way agreeable, 
or had a solitary good word for any one : she and 
her family were the most important people in the 
universe, and the world seemed to her to be in a 
combination against them. Then she would have 
everything explained to her at full length, of what- 
ever nature it might be, and never by any chance 
allowed that any one had done right. If the most 
trifling thing went wrong, it was because she had 
not been consulted about it : prove her wrong in 
any one thing and she would speak a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, exactly as if she was in the right. 
She was a prodigiously good housekeeper, and 
although she took none of the responsibility of the 
housekeeping herself, she never ceased talking 
about it to her daughter. 
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There she was, however, sitting in Mrs. Arnaud's 
easy chair, and talking without ceasing on details 
of all kinds : about herself, about Mrs. Arnaud's 
relation with the late Iltyd, about the money she 
had lent her daughter (she never left that subject 
alone for above a quarter of an hour together), 
about the servants, about every kind of minute 
detail in the house. Always giving advice, 
offended when it was not taken, returning to the 
charge until it was, and then turning on her 
daughter for a poor, silly, dear thing, if the matter 
went wrong. There she was, an old woman of the 
sea, with but one fact about her which gave any 
hope of escape from her, and that was her 
rheumatism. 

It was after she had been there half of one day 
that this great fact about her was discovered. 
Heloise remembered it first, and, with her brilliant 
genius, saw hope. 

Madame on the very first day showed the weak 
point in her armour, and, as we said before, 
Heloise, knowing her well, had hope. Madame 
was partly agreeable on the first day, but Heloise 
knew that she could be so, for her own purposes, 
after dinner ; but knowing what would with ordi- 
nary luck, occur, she said nothing until Madame, 
who had been talking at her best, desired to go to 
bed, and asked where she was to sleep. 

G 
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'You sleep at the top of the house, grand- 
mamma/ said Heloise, promptly. * I shall sleep in 
the same room now — I have moved up — a very 
nice one. You must be tired ; shall I take you to 
bed ? ' 

* At the top of the house ? * said Madame, 
aghast. * My dear Heloise, you know, as well as 
I do, that I cannot walk upstairs.* 

* I do not know what is to be done then, grand- 
mamma : unless you take aunt Arnaud's bed, and 
she sleeps in yours ; that is to say, in the same 
room with myself.' 

* I suppose that there is nothing else to be done,* 
said Madame. * It is hard on a woman of my age, 
but I have always sacrificed myself to my children. 
I will sleep downstairs.' 

The arrangement was most promptly made ; 
Mrs. Amaud and Heloise departed upstairs, leav- 
ing the old lady in full possession of the back- 
parlour and the bed-room adjoining. The Emperor 
of Russia calculated the effect of cold on the 
French army, but he had a long time to think 
about it. Heloise had but little time to think 
about her grandmamma's rheumatism, yet. she 
utilized it in the most dexterous manner. She and 
her aunt were free at the top of the house, where 
no grandmamma could reach them. 

Was it for better or for worse that that cunning 
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old Frenchwoman was isolated in the lower part 
of the house with Rachel ? That is a question 
which will answer itself. 

To go on with our narrative. The coming of 
the old Frenchwoman sent Heloise and Mrs. 
Arnaud upstairs, leaving her to get through the 
night in the best way she could. Mrs. Arnaud and 
Heloise encamped in the apartments immediately- 
above George Drummond's, and found peace and 
freedom. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



R\RRI. 



Madame never guessed what she had done on the 
very first day of her coming, by her temper and her 
fheumatism. She drove Mrs. Amaud and Heloise 
into the third stor}i\ Heloise had seen this from 
the first, and had devotedly removed her own bed 
there, but she had held her tongue about her grand- 
mammals rheumatism, just to avoid discussion. 
She had also mentioned the third stor\\ generally, 
as a ' bed-room,* whereas it was an excellent suite 
of rocMnSy slightly lower from floor to ceiling than 
the two other floors^ but most comfortable in every 
way^ as the late tenant. Major Chutney, knew full 
welL Madame, however, had the intense pleasure 
of believing that her daughter and grand-daughter 
vcre sleeping in an attic under the tiles. 

The rooms were most excellently furnished^ and 
so high over the street that the noise, such as there 
in Hartley Street, was almost inaudible. 



%, MiSL Araaud and Heloise made themselves com- 
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pletely comfortable, and although meals were eaten 
in the back parlour downstairs, under the super- 
intendence of Madame, who grumbled persistently 
at Rachel's cooking, still, more went on upstairs 
than ever she knew about. People desiring to see 
Mrs. Arnaud privately had only to knock at the 
private door, be let in by Rachel, and ascend to the 
sanctum at once. 

Barri, the son of Lord Rhyader, was one of the 
first visitors. Heloise, one morning, taking rest 
from the business and her grandmamma, was 
reading in the sitting-room, when Rachel announced 
Mr. Drummond and the young gentleman. Heloise 
rose, and saw George Drummond for the first time. 
He seemed in an instant startled and confused. 
She was woman, and Frenchwoman enough to 
know that it was at her own beauty. She liked it, 
and, what is more, she liked him. By his side was 
a handsome boy whom she did not know. 

* I beg pardon. Mademoiselle, but Lord Rhyader 
asked me to convey my young friend here to see 
Mrs. Arnaud. Mr. Barri Arnaud — Mademoiselle 
Heloise.* 

* As if,' Barri said, with his hands in his breeches 
pockets and his hat under his left arm, * a fellow of 
fourteen at Eton couldn't find the way for himself, 
without having the way shown him by a clerk in 
the Home Office, and that clerk George Drum- 
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mond. I assure you, Mademoiselle, that this man 
is a lunatic* 

'Barri/ said George Drummond, *I will give 
you something that you will remember, directly.* 

'All right, my boy. I shan't resist. I will wait 
until I am big enough, and then I will give it 
back.* 

' Well, then, don*t be impertinent, child.* 
' Child, yes, I am a mere child, am I not, Made- 
moiselle ? ' 

' Certainly, Monsieur, and I am fond of children.* 
' Then just give me a kiss, if you please,* said 
Barn, and he at once took one. ' What would you 
have given for that } * he said to George. 

Heloise was not in the least degree disconcerted. 
She laughed at George Drummond, keeping her 
hand on Barri's shoulder. * He is to come here 
often, I hear,* she said. * Shall you always come 
with him } * 

' Certainly, if it gives me the pleasure I have now.* 
' It is entirely mutual,' she replied ; ' you will sit 
down until my aunt comes up. I have not met 
you before, and so I could never [thank you for 
your great kindness to my aunt the first night she 
came here. Believe me, Mr. Drummond, that my 
aunt is a woman that requires the most delicate 
kindness, and those who show it to her shall have 
all that I can give them — my thanks.' 



b 
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' There is no such woman in the world as Mary 
Arnaud/ said Barri ; * by Jove, here she is ! * and 
the next moment he had his arms round her 
neck/ 

She looked as handsome as ever, and sank down 
in her easy chair with the same exquisite grace. 
* I am so glad/ she said, * that Barri has caused this 
new introduction between us, Mr. Drummond ; 
though, indeed, I might have claimed your acquaint- 
ance after the first night we met, but I waited for 
you to move in what I hope may be a lasting 
acquaintance. Your father,* she continued, draw- 
ing Barri to her and stroking his hair, * was very 
kind to me once, before I retired from the world. 
Until I left that retirement and saw him again, 
I was unaware that he had a son. Lord Festiniog 
and Lord Rhyader speak of you in such high 
terms that I shall be proud to know you, not as a 
lodger, but as a friend. Come and see us as often as 
you can ; I am sure my niece will be glad to see you.* 

* Assuredly, Monsieur will be welcome, both for 
his own kindness to you, and for his father's.' 

* The fact is,' said Mrs. Arnaud, * that my mother, 
Madame Mantalent, occupies the ground floor, and 
assists me, not only with capital, but with what is 
far better, her experience and taste. She, however, 
is old, and dislikes visitors, so I can better receive 
my friends here.* 
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* She dislikes visitors so much,' said Barn, ' that 
she raises Cain because nobody ever comes to see 
her. I must go down and pay my respects before 
I come up again/ 

* You had better not,* said Mrs. Arnaud ; but 
youth is rash, and he was gone. 

George Drummond took his leave after twenty 
minutes* conversation, during which he explained 
that Barri and he had an old friendship, arising out 
of a stay which he had once made at Festiniog. 
But the deed was done ; he had entered that room 
an ambitious, careful, heart-whole man, with a 
dozen projects in his head for raising himself in the 
world. He left it with the same number of pro- 
jects, but they were all now for another. His 
thoughts about his own future had passed away, 
except in so far as he might make a glorious future 
for Heloise. 

Did she know it } Did she know that the man 
was walking and breathing in a different atmo- 
sphere to that in which he had existed half-an-hour 
ago ? We think that she did. 

He was a young man whom any one would have 
been proud of loving ; she could have loved him 
herself, had she not loved some one else. The 
most unfortunate fact was, that she had got into an 
awful entanglement elsewhere, and that she had 
told Mrs. Arnaud such a Mississippi of lies at first, 
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that she could now neither ask for her sympathy or 
advice, when she most needed them. She very 
nearly made a vow never to tell another story in 
her life, or only a certain number a day ; but when 
she saw how perfectly futile such a resolution would 
be, she gave up the idea ; for the little lady had, at 
least, this merit, that she knew her own character 
perfectly, and that though she deceived other 
people, she never deceived herself. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A FAMILY CONSULTATION. 

Lord Festiniog, Lord Rhyader, Lady Rhyader, 
Mr. Drummond, and Mr. George Drummond sat 
down to dinner together : it was a family party, 
and more than one of them knew perfectly well 
that family affairs, and those only, were to be 
discussed. 

Never having been in the ministry ourselves, we 
are unable to say what goes on at a meeting of 
cabinet ministers. We should be inclined to think 
that every one was either silent, or talked on indif- 
ferent matters, until the chief gave the key-note. 
Then, we should conceive, might follow a long and, 
sometimes, acrimonious argument, after the making 
up of which, her Majesty was advised. We know 
nothing about the matter, we only guess. 

Every one present at Lord Festiniog's table knew 
perfectly well that Mrs. Amaud and her rela- 
tions were to be the subject of conversation. 
The gentle, and now middle-aged, Lady Rhyader 
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knew the fact so well that she never offered to go 
away when the dessert was set on and the servants 
had withdrawn. She, in fact, relieved them all 
from the difficulty of beginning, by plunging in 
medias res, 

* Now that we are alone together. Lord Festiniog/ 
she said, — *for I do not mind Mr. George Drum- 
mond — I wish to have a few words with you about 
Mrs. Arnaud.' 

* And why not } ' said Lord Festiniog. 

* That is no answer, sir. I want to know what 
you are going to do about her.' 

* I have acknowledged her as my daughter-in- 
law, and we ought to have her here.' 

* So I think. You have gone to such astounding 
lengths in this matter that you ought to go further ; 
we ought not to do things by halves.' 

* Here 's a woman for you,' said Lord Festiniog, 
* has had the best dinner that money could buy, 
and then breaks out like this. What 4S the matter 
with you, Alice 1 ' 

* Never you mind, sir. You give me a fair answer 
to a fair question, and don't be diplomatic with me, 
I want to know what you are going to do about 
Mary?' 

' Oh ! I see what you mean. You want me to 
tell the truth.' 

* Exactly,' said Lady Rhyader. 
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'Well, then, I will do anything you choose to 
propose.* 

'And so on,' said Lady Rhyader. 'Then you 
will ask her here/ 

' Certainly. She was always, as it were, one of 
the family when we were alone. No one knew but 
that she was some poor relation.* 

' And her mother and niece } ' 

' Of course. I will do anything which I am asked 
to do, if I am asked civilly.* 

* Well, then, I must civilly ask you not to have 
her mother and niece here. Do you understand } * 

'Why.?* 

' I am mistress of this house, and I refuse to 
answer you. I will receive Mrs. Amaud, but neither 
her mother nor her niece.* 

' May I not plead for the niece, Madam } ' said 
George Drummond. 

She rose and looked full at him ; then they all 
rose as she went upstairs. George Drummond was 
nearest the door and opened it for her. As she 
passed him she said three words only to him in a 
low tone, and then passed out. 

A moment after a footman came in and whispered 
to George Drummond. He went out. Lady Rhyader 
was standing on the staircase waiting for him. 

' Mr. George Drummond,* she said, hurriedly, 
' are you in love with that girl } ' 
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' Yes; 

'Then I will say no more. Is your decision 
irrevocable ? * 

* I fear so.* 

* Then God help you, my poor boy/ and so she 
left him. 

When he came back to the dining-room it was 
obvious that they had been saying something in 
his absence. They had evidently been talking 
about him, and as he did not want to stop their 
conversation, he made a pretence of finishing a 
glass of wine, and went upstairs to Lady Rhyader. 
We will remain in the dining-room for the present. 

* Drummond,* said Lord Festiniog, * have you 
been to see the widow lately } * 

* No, my lord. I do not think that she wishes to 
see me.* 

* Want of taste on her part,* said Lord Festiniog, 
* for you are a handsome and agreeable fellow still, 
Drummond.* 

* If you flatter me, Lord Festiniog, I shall begin 
to be disagreeable.' 

* Don't lose your temper, Drummond, that was 
always your fault, as it was the fault of your father 
before you.* 

' Well, you know that I cannot have much wish 
to see her. Our relations in old times were ex- 
tremely painful.* 
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*True,* said Lord Festiniog, 'what a singular 
thing it is that she should settle in the very house 
where your son was lodging.' 

* Well, that was my doing/ said Drummond. * I 
sent her there/ 

' That you might go and see her sometimes, eh ? * 
said Lord Festiniog. 

' No. I have no wish to see her until she asks 
me, and that is not likely.* 

' Don't say anything more about that, father,' 
said Lord Rhyader. * Is she likely to do well in 
this business, Drummond } ' 

* Yes. She will probably make her fortune ; were 
it not so, I should not have sent her there.' 

* Who on earth could it have been,' said Lord 
Festiniog, * who put her first on the truth about her 
being really married ? ' 

* Her mother, doubtless,' said Drummond, looking 
Lord Festiniog straight in the face. 

* It most certainly was not the old lady, I should 
say,' said Lord Rhyader. * At least, I do not think 
that it could have been. She never cared twopence 
about the matter ; she thought that she had done 
her duty as a mother by pitching her daughter 
overboard. I saw her in Paris a year ago, and she 
was most affectionate to me. She did not harbour 
any ill-will to her daughter, but extremely lamented 
her loss to the business. I don't think that the old 
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woman would have made or meddled in the matter. 
It must have been her brother who urged the rest 
of the family not to receive her.' 

*That is rather a lame conclusion, is it not.?* 
said Drummond, who knew fifty times more about 
the matter than Rhyader. 

* Possibly, but such is my instinct' 

* Ay, but instincts are not business,' said Drum- 
mond. * By-the-bye, talking of business, you have 
written to me to raise five hundred pounds for you. 
But you don't tell me on what security : is it on 
post obit or what.?' 

The sum was really S,CXX)/., but Drummond with- 
held that fact : he wanted to hold the whip hand 
of Lord Rhyader, and he thought that this was the 
best way of doing so. He was completely mis- 
taken in his tactics, and liked father and son none 
the better for the fact. 

*You want money!' said Lord Festiniog, laugh- 
ing. * What have you been doing } A saint like 
you in the money market: that is too good. 
Come, pass the wine and tell us all about it. This 
is the best thing I have heard for some time.' 

* Well, sir, the fact is that I made a very foolish 
speculation. I am an avaricious man, arid I put 
five thousand pounds in the Gulf Stream Com- 
pany, believing that there was a subsidy. There is 
none, and I have lost my money : that is all.' 
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* Why did not you come to me instead of going 
to Drummond ? Don't let us pay it, Rhyader, my 
boy. Let us see if we can dispute it in law. 
Drummond, just see if we have any chance, and 
Rhyader and I will fight it. Or, if you hate 
publicity, Gervase, of course I will pay it ; but I 
ask you, as a favour, to let Drummond get 
counsel's opinion. A lawsuit would be immense 
fun.' 

* I am bound both by gratitude, and by duty to 
follow your directions, sir,' said Rhyader. 

'Then hey! for a good lawsuit, I say. I will 
find the sinews of war, and Drummond shall find 
the talent. Now, let us go up to your wife and 
George Drummond : he is no bottle breaker. You 
should tell him to take wine in moderation, Drum- 
mond, or he being unused to it might get over- 
taken by it.' 

* He has a will of his own in all matters, Lord 
Festiniog,' was all that Drummond said. 

They went upstairs. Lady Rhyader was ready 
with cofiee, but George Drummond had dis- 
appeared. Lady Rhyader, in answer to their in- 
quiries, said that he had a bad headache, and was 
gone home. They thought nothing about the 
matter. 

'Where is Barri?' said Lord Festiniog. 'He 
was not at dessert, and he is not here.' 
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* He is at Mrs. Arnaud's, I believe. Mr. George 
Drummond left him there, and said that he would 
walk home with him. The boy wants a balloon, 
to let up with the gas, and Mrs. Arnaud's footman 
told him that he could tell him where to get one. 
He will be home soon.' 

* He is pretty familiar at Mrs. Arnaud's already,' 
said Lord Festiniog. 

*0h, yes, he is there nearly every day. She 
treats him as if he were her own son. The boy is 
tiresome at home and I like his going there. He 
has a fancy for doing so, and I do not see why he 
should not' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DRUMMOND THE ELDER. 

Drummond left Lord Festiniog's very early, and 
on getting to his study, was extremely surprised to 
find his son there with his head buried in his hands 
before the fire. He at once saw that something 
was wrong, and he approached George Drummond 
and put his hand on his shoulder. 

*What is the matter, my boy.^' he asked. 
*What has Lady Rhyader said which has given 
you a headache.*^' 

* Now, you save me the trouble of coming to the 
point,' said George Drummond. 'She has been 
saying things which I do not understand.' 

Well, tell me what she has said ; if you cannot 
trust me, who can you trust V 

* Ay ! but she says that you are the last man to be 
trusted ; what am I to do if she says that again V 

'Tell her that she lies,' said Drummond, very 
quietly. *No, you can't do that. But what has 
she been saying about me ?' 
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* Well, I hardly like to tell you, father. We got 
in hot dispute over a certain matter, and lost our 
tempers. Then she said that you were the person 
who had put Mrs. Arnaud in possession of the 
facts of her marriage, and that you had set her on 
Lord Festiniog.' 

* She is a clever little woman,' said Drummond, 
with an expression of admiration. * She is per- 
fectly right.' 

* Father, did you do that V 

* Certainly, my son. You inherit all my pro- 
perty, and I have no idea of your marrying into a 
family with the curse of illegitimacy on it. You 
will marry Heloise, I suppose ; at least, from what 
the boy Barri tells mc, I should think it probable. 
If you decide on her, I wish her to be received into 
society. Barri tells me that you are an mieux with 
her, go on and prosper.' 

The transparency of this falsehood never struck 
George Drummond. He could not possibly have 
known that George would ever see Heloise, when 
he told Mrs. Arnaud the truth ; therefore, how 
could he have betrayed his client for such a pur- 
pose } George never saw that until after- 
wards. 

* I am in love with her, I confess, father, but she 
will never marry me. Lady Rhyader told me all 
about it to-night; Heloise knew my fellow lodger, 
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D'Arcy, in Paris, most intimately. She has fol- 
lowed him here/ 

'That is an outrageous untruth,' said Drum- 
mond. 'What else did Lady Rhyader say ?' 

'She said that the whole thing between them 
was notorious in Paris, and that Madame Manta- 
lent had in reality only come over to bring him to 
book/ 

'Now listen to me, George,' said the elder 
Drummond. 'Lady Rhyader is as incapable of 
telling lies intentionally as you are, but she 
believes them. All this story about D'Arcy is 
false, from beginning to end, by whom told I do 
not know. The whole thing is a fiction. I have 
got the key to it, but I don't know the whole 
truth. I will go and see the old woman to- 
morrow, and get it out of her. Now look here, 
boy, I have watched Mrs. Arnaud all her life, and 
I know everything about her and her relations. I 
tell you that there never was anything in the world 
between D'Arcy and Heloise. Will that satisfy you T 

* Well, no. I am afraid that there is something 
between them.' 

' I will look into that for you. I fancy that you 
are wrong. I conceive that there is a confidence 
between them, but that it is about some other 
person I don't know. I will get it out of the old 
woman to-morrow.' 
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'What, Madame Mantalent?' said George; 'she 
is a difficult customer, I fancy.' 

* Fiddle ! * said Drummond ; * ask her how much 
money she owes me ; she will cast her old wig 
on the fire/ 

' Owe you money ? ' 

* Yes, boy. Like all Frenchwomen, she specu- 
lated under the Empire, and I, having certain 
designs in hand, made friends with her, and lent 
certain sums to her. She has naturally not repaid 
them, though she could do so if she chose. I will 
just go to her to-morrow, and hear what she has to 
say. The threads of a very vast matter are in my 
hands, George ; when I have got them together, 
I will use my power for your interest' 

' But, father, you are scheming about something. 
Pause, and think how happy we might be without 
any attempt to go higher in the world.' 

* Who told you that I was scheming } ' 

' Your face. I know it well ; you are hiding 
something from me.' 
' I am.' 

* Confide to me, father.' 

' I cannot ; I have committed a great crime, and 
I dare not tell you of it' 

'Why.?' 

' Because you would cast me away as the dir 
under your feet, if I told you.' 



> 
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* Father ! father ! why should you say that to 
me ? Of myself I say nothing. I have tried to do 
my duty by you, and you will allow that I have 
never failed in it.' 

* Never for a moment/ said Drummond. 

* As for your duty to me, what can I say about 
that } Why I have not words to express what 
I owe you. No man had ever such a father as you 
have been to me. Believe me, that I love and trust 
you beyond all living men, and that everything 
which you say to me is sacred. Le me share your 
sorrow or your crime ; do not, after so many years 
of kindness, entirely repel me from your heart.* 

'You are talking like a madman,' said Drum- 
mond, *and you are driving me mad. I cannot 
say any more to-night. You shall marry the girl 
if money can do it, but I will not urge you to marry 
her if she loves some one else. Now, go home to 
Number Seventeen, look up Madame Mantalent, if 
she is not gone to bed, and tell her that I am 
coming to see her to-morrow. You may say that 
I want 1,500/. of her, and that will make her civil.* 

* But, father,' said George Drummond, recurring 
to the very singular revelation which Mr. Drummond 
had made, * won't you confide in me } ' 

Drummond looked at him pensively for a minute, 
and then said, * I cannot do it, my boy. I cannot 
part with you, at least not yet' 
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'But, father, I would go to the scaffold for 
you. Lay your hand on my heart, and see how 
true it beats.* 

* Go away, old boy.* 

* Father, I would almost give up Heloise for 
your sake.* 

* No, by no means. You must know nothing. I 
have an object to gain, and then — * 

' And what then ? ' 

' Would you do anything which I asked you } * 

* Why, of course I would.* 
' Murder ? * 

'Why no,* said George Drummond, laughing. 
* But I would do anything to oblige you. Well, 
now, I will really go ; I shall bring you to confi- 
dence same day ' ; and he went. 

Drummond the elder sat over the fire, and 
thought deeply, but without any result. Undecided 
in purpose he had always been: he was never 
more so than now, when he held the cards in his 
hands, or at least thought that he did so. 

He never had been married, save once for a very 
short time. He had lived with more than one 
woman for a time, but he had never loved one of 
them ; the only woman he had ever cared for in his 
life was Mrs. Arnaud ; and she seemed as far away 
from him as ever. In fact, she .seemed to get 
a growing dislike to him. He had asked himself 
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often why this was, and now he began to see the 
answer. 

She was a woman of singular loyalty and truth- 
fulness in her way ; although she had a latent 
genius for fiction, scarcely inferior to that of 
Heloise, which she only used when required by 
extreme necessity ; and she could not trust him. 

It was he that had made love to her during the 
time that he was married. It was he who, for the 
sake of putting her under an obligation, had found 
out the fact of her having been married. He had 
betrayed Lord Festiniog in doing this, and had 
been false to him about it since. But he had got 
no nearer to Mrs. Amaud's heart. She despised 
him for the treachery which had benefited her. 

His affection for George Drummond was singu- 
larly strong. A lonely man all his life, George 
Drummond, with his innocence and talent, both as 
boy and as man, had been a great pleasure to him. 
He wanted to do that young man a great service, 
and himself a greater. He wished to marry Mrs. 
Arnaud, even though she hated him. It seems 
strange, but it was so ; we see the thing every day 
if we look for it. His last chance for gaining his 
object was in George Drummond — and in murder. 
It is no use disguising the fact. A certain life, 
as he thought, stood between him and his object ; 
and that life must go. There was no actual neces- 
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sity for it, but a secret which will leak out soon 
about him will account for his folly. He could 
never think on a certain subject consecutively. 

Yet in most things he was a respectable man. 
He had an excellent practice and a most excellent 
income. He had more business than he knew how 
to get through with ; yet it was observed, by those 
%vho cared about his affairs, that he had not made 
his son a lawyer but a gentleman, as if the two 
things were totally incompatible, which, we are 
happy to say, is not the case. He had not used 
his son's great talents by educating him for the 
law, and taking him into practice. He had other 
designs for him, and his business friends thought 
him a fool, for George Drummond could have made 
the business twice what it was. * Why, then, was he 
kicking his heels at the Home Office } * they asked. 

His father desired no confidant in his business ; 
it is the oldest story in the world. One man was 
mad about one woman, and there was a wild and 
ever-fading chance of her, through carefully-planned 
assassination. 

* If I fail in that,* he said, * I will kill her, and 
then myself. I am not sure that I had better do both 
those things this very night. I would do it, only I 
have some lingering superstition about the next 
world. However, the cub shall go ; that will pave 
the way. 
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' How on earth shall I ever get into the house- 
hold ? There will be the difficulty. If I could only 
get them to Italy I could do it, or rather she could ; 
but there is no chance of it/ 

The dexterous, keen-headed lawyer was left with- 
out any power of decision whatever. 

Murder * tirled at the pin,' but the murder must 
be done by another hand ; and there was only one 
which he could command. It never struck the man 
that wealth, honour, and virtue would be in the end 
too strong for him. Least of all did it strike him 
that Nature would in this case invade civilization, 
and solve the matter in her own peculiar way. 

Let him disappear for the present, ready for any 
mischief, but not quite sure of his means. Charged 
with 100 lb. of compressed gun cotton, let us leave 
him to go off under the bottom of that very safe 
ship the * Festiniog.* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MOVEMENTS AT NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

The pleasant and almost whimsical life of Mrs. 
Arnaud went on. She had seen trouble, and 
serious trouble, nay, had been close upon tragedy. 
Now, however, her ship was sailing with a perfectly 
fair wind in a tolerably smooth sea. If any one 
had told her of great danger, she would have 
smiled ; had any one told her that the quiet, 
middle-aged lawyer Drummond was prepared to 
blow her and others into the air, she would have 
laughed. 

There was a great attraction towards Number 
Seventeen, to all the people we have mentioned. 
Barri began to discover that he was one of the 
most popular persons in the establishment. Mrs. 
Arnaud had always been fond of him. Heloise 
liked him because he was impudent and handsome, 
and because she could get anything out of hinl 
which she chose. Rachel liked everything young, 
and so liked him. The maid liked him because he 
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made love to her, and the footman liked him 
because he was told off to take him to toy shops, 
and so escaped much of his duty. Toy shops we 
said ; say rather the theatres at the morning per- 
formance and the Crystal Palace itself Barri and 
Mrs. Arnaud's young footman saw a great deal of 
life together. 

Not that Barri was ever out after dark. Lady 
Rhyader was very particular on that subject, as 
was also Mrs. Arnaud. The heir to a vast fortune 
was not to be trifled with, more particularly, be- 
cause in case of anything happening to the boy 
Barri, there was no possible heir, and the title was 
extinct. The boy was treated by all as though he 
was a moss rose done up in silver paper. And he 
knew his value too ; his father and mother Rhy- 
ader, were answerable for that. 

He was a very good little fellow, affectionate, 
shrewd beyond belief, but over-grown and not over- 
strong. He seemed to take mostly to George 
Drummond, Mrs. Arnaud and Madame Mantalent ; 
and one charming fact about Barri was, that he 
always carefully repeated in one society what he 
had heard in another. 

* How do you do, Madame Mantalent } ' he would 
say, dashing into the back-parlour, the same room 
in which Mrs. Arnaud had undergone her penance 
on the first night of her arrival 
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And * Comment vous portez-vous, petit vaurien ?' 
would madame reply. 

'You are not polite, madame,' replied Barri. 
* What a pity it is that your rheumatism does not 
allow you to go upstairs.' 

* Why, monsieur } ' 

* There is better fun upstairs than there is down 
here. I say, Madame Mantalcnt.' 

' Well' 

* Is Heloise going to marry D'Arcy or George } 
Because she seems to be setting her cap at both. 
Grandpa says that Mrs. Arnaud will ultimately 
marry Mr. Drummond. Now a woman with such 
a noble wig as yours ought to have some sense 
under it. If I was in your place I should set them 
all right.' 

So the boy went away, and the old woman 
prepared to make herself disagreeable to Lord 
Festiniog. She wrote him a letter which she knew 
would bring him, and began packing for a journey 
to Paris. 

He arrived at the most busy time of the after- 
noon ; he was uncertain as to which way he had 
better get at her, and like many people who delibe- 
rate, he took the most foolish course. He went 
into the shop. 

He had no time to ask for her. She bore down 
on him full sail, threw her arms round his neck, 
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kissed him, and addressed him in the most friendly 
and affectionate terms before every one ; then with 
an enormous amount of loudly-expressed anxiety, 
she swept him into the parlour, leaving the whole 
affair to be talked of all over London for the next 
week, and find what solution it could. 

She had succeeded in her object of publicly 
annoying him ; now she took a turn at him in 
private. If the unhappy nobleman had anything 
to say for himself, she gave him no time to say 
it She had called him there by a letter which 
urged private matters of the highest interest as 
the object of the interview. The private and 
confidential matter was that Mrs. Arnaud's foot- 
man was teaching Barri to drink, and that she as 
a mother could not depart for Paris without telling 
his lordship of the state of the case. Her daughter, 
she said, was a fool and a most ungrateful fool, as 
silly and weak now as she was when she married that 
brigand-looking son of his, Iltyd. (She had never 
seen him, and he was of a singularly frank and 
pleasing aspect.) Next, she said that she was 
going to Paris because she could not stay any 
longer in a house where such things went on, as 
were going on upstairs. D'Arcy and George Drum- 
mond were both in love with Heloise, and her 
ingrate of a daughter favoured George Drummond, 
while Heloise herself was attached to D'Arcy, So 
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she scolded on, and in the course of time came to 
George Drummond s father. The son, according to 
her, was a disreputable spendthrift, but he was a 
saint to Drummond himself. She had been forced 
to borrow money of him in consequence of the ruin 
brought on her by her daughter s alliance with his 
family, and what interest she paid on it she declined 
to tell ; his lordship would not believe it if she did. 
(As she did not pay any interest at all, and as 
Drummond had no earthly security for it. Lord 
Festiniog would have been extremely surprised 
had he known that such a shrewd person as Drum- 
mond had let her have it on such terms, even 
though he did happen to admire her daughter.) 

Now, all this affected Lord Festiniog very slightly, 
he trusted Mary Arnaud, George, and the boy per- 
fectly well, though he had not yet made any great 
acquaintance with George, whom Rhyader still dis- 
liked. The old woman, whose object was simply 
to make every one uncomfortable, through the head 
of the family, saw this, and shot her last bolt, which 
hit. 

She said that she had the greatest dislike to 
betray her own daughter, but that she would never 
see a viper plotting against Lord Festiniog's peace 
of mind, now that he had done justice to her old, 
and hitherto respectable family. Then she finally, 
and beyond doubt, proved to him what she knew 
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was the truth, that Drummond was a traitor to 
him, that it was he who had told Mrs. Arnaud of 
the legaHty of her marriage. 

* Can you prove that, madame 1 ' said he. 

' Tax him with it ; or, stay milord, tax her with 
it, and see what answer either of them dares to 
give.* 

* I am very much obliged to you for your infor- 
mation, madame, which I am sure is given with the 
best intentions. May I ask you the favour of the 
loan of one of your rings } ' 

Madame made the evipriint with the greatest 
alacrity, and was so eager to get the ring off, that 
in the struggle she gave herself a muscular strain 
in the back : the effect of this was, that she 
accompanied the presentation of the ring by a wild 
and dismal howl, such as only rheumatism can 
produce. 

The unpitying and brutal insular old booby (that 
was what she called him to herself) took no notice of 
her yell, and departed with the ring, returning almost 
immediately with another in addition, of which 
he begged her acceptance. As, next to dress and 
mischief-making, she liked jewellery better than 
anything else in the world, she would have risen 
and embraced Lord Festiniog, but she was afraid 
of another rick in her back ; because she knew that 
when one came, another was pretty sure to follow, 
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and it would not have done for her to have given a 
war-whoop just as she was kissing him. She there- 
fore gave him her benediction and put on her ring, 
after which they parted with mutual satisfaction, 
and saw one another no more in this world. 

Lord Festiniog ascertained from Heloise that 
Mrs. Arnaud was upstairs alone. He went up by 
himself, and found her sitting by the window rest- 
ing. When she saw him she came towards him 
with her old, frank, pleasant smile. He was half 
disarmed before he opened his mouth, but she saw 
that there was a cloud on his face, and she took his 
hands and looked wonderingly into it. 

* Mary,' he said, * have you always been frank 
with me ? ' 

* Yes,* she said, with a pause ; * I think so.' 

* Who was it who told you of your marriage, and 
set you on me V 

' Oh ! you have found that out,' she said. * Well 
— I am not at all sure that I am sorry. I do not 
ask you who told you, only you can bear me out 
that I did not. I bound myself in honour to him, 
and even now his name is not mentioned.' 

' Nor shall it be,' said he : * do you trust 
him V 

* No ! He put me in possession of the fact in 
hopes that I would marry him. I need not say 
what answer I gave.' 

I 
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* Do you think he has some scheme in hand still, 
of which you are the object ?' 

' I fancy so, but I cannot tell what it is. He has 
two pair of eyes on him now, however, yours and 
mine. Sit down, and let us talk a little more. 
You have been with my mother ; what sort of 
a character has she given me ?' 

' The character of a poor, weak saint, surrounded 
on all sides by harpies and villains. Your footman, 
I gather, is teaching Barri to drink ; your lodgers 
are quarrelling about your niece ; I forget the 
rest.* 

* What a shame ! The young man is an excel- 
lent young man, and as for my lodgers quarrelling 
about Heloise, they are very good friends, and 
I hope will remain so. I admit them both, cer- 
tainly, D'Arcy because he knew Heloise in Paris, 
and George Drummond because he is here 
w^ith Barri, who thinks him the best of created 
beings, after his own family, of course.* 

' Are either of them (fpris with Heloise } 

* I fancy both of them, to a certain extent. But 
you must remember that I should be the last 
person to see to what extent. Before me, of course, 
there is nothing but politeness.' 

* What do you think of George Drummond ? ' 
said Lord Festinio^. 

' I like him amazingly, now. I did not care 
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much for him at first ; his manner is cold, but when 
the crust of him is got through, you will not find a 
more affectionate or warm-hearted fellow any- 
where. I wish you would see more of him. He is 
such an admirable companion for Barri, and the 
boy takes to him.' 

* Barri and he are old friends, and I will see 
more of him. But Rhyader says that he is such a 

prig-* 

* Well,' said Mrs. Arnaud, * Gervase ought to 

know better about that matter than I can pretend 
to do, for he is the king of prigs himself. I cannot 
say that I find George Drummond to be any- 
thing of the sort. I should pass him as a gen- 
tleman.* 

' Would you pass Rhyader as one, Mary ?* 
'Well — h'm — yes, I suppose so. Much as I 
would pass you. I think Rhyader, by his birth 
and position, fancies that he can take liberties 
which would not be allowed to other people. You 
do it yourself, you know, and it is not to be 
tolerated.* 

' Well, Mary, I will not do it any more : let us 
be friends.* 

* By all means. I desire nothing more. I 
thought we were, for we have gone through much 
together with only one quarrel. Surely we are 
friends. But stay a moment before you go. Are 
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you aware that Rhyader and his wife distrust 
Drummond ?' 

* I have a suspicion of it, but I do not like to talk 
about it — ^it causes words. He is a good man of 
business, and I do not wish to part with him. He 
was shamefully ser\'^ed by his wife, but I fear he 
has served one woman, at least, very badly. Did 
you ever hear of a woman called Perrot V 

* No. Stay ! My servant at Leghorn and at 
Ravenna married a Frenchman called Perrot. I 
wonder if it is the same woman.' 

' It does not matter much,' said Lord Festiniog. 
' She was dunning me for money, saying that she 
knew something. I sent her to Drummond as my 
legal adviser. Since then she has been very quiet ; 
and Drummond has confessed to me that he was 
in intimate relations with her at one time.' 

* So he was,' said Mrs. Arnaud. ' She was my 
maid. I should like to see her again. She was 
with me when my poor child died. She was with me 
during the whole of that horrible fever at Ravenna. 
I really should like to see the woman.' 

< Well, it is possible that you may, if she ever 
wants any money,' said Lord Festiniog. * Wliat do 
you say to my going V 

* You may go if you like, but I would much 
rather that you stayed. Stay ten minutes, v/ill 
you ?' 
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* Why, yes. The sight of your honest, handsome 
face would make me stay any time.' 

' Quite so ; and we will consider the rest under- 
stood. I want you to see a face more pleasant 
than mine.' 

'Thatof Heloise?' 

* I do not say no to that. But the face I wish 
you to see just now is of another kind. It is 
familiar to you, and yet you seem scarcely to 
know it' 

* Who is it.?' 

* George Drummond. He is downstairs ; let me 
fetch him, and leave you to talk to him.' 

* I have no objection ; but with what object V 

* I wish to bring you together ; that is all.' 

* Let him come if you like,' he replied ; and 
she went. George Drummond was not long in 
coming. 

* Well, George,' said Lord Festiniog, * that 
mysterious Mrs. Arnaud says that she wants me to 
see more of you. I suppose I must, for she always 
has her own way.' 

' I shall only be too happy to see as much of 
your lordship as you choose,' said George, ' for 
one reason, if for no other.' 

'And that.?' 

* And that is, that I have a very great affection 
for Barri Arnaud, and I think that I have more 
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influence over him than any one else — an influence 
which I need not tell you I should use for good. 
The boy has high purposes, which it does not seem 
to me any of his family understand. He is a petu- 
lant, spoilt boy, but with a great deal of good in 
him. I wish that I was his tutor ; in fact, I wish 
that I was anything but what I am ; and if I 
might see more of the boy, I might prevent his life 
from being ruined as mine has been ; nay, I could 
not do that, but he would be a companion to me in 
my unytterable desolation.' 

' But, George Driunmond^ said Lord Festiniog, 
' what is the use of talking in this manner ? There 
is not a young man in England with finer 
prospects. Your father is rich ; you are an only 
son ; he tells me the scheme he has thought out so 
shrewdly for your future. He says that you have 
accepted that future, and have great ambition ; 
there is nothing to prevent your being an ambas- 
sador, or, if you choose to spend your cash in that 
way, a member of parliament.' 

'A month ago, my lord, I had high purposes: 
now I have simply none.* 

*Ah!' said Lord Festiniog: *I see. Made- 
moiselle Heloise has been asked if she will share 
your future, and prefers a military life : — is that 

*No, I have not spoken to her, as I know 
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it would be hopeless. I have seen too 
much.' 

'Well, perhaps she does like some one else 
better — that cannot be helped, can it V 

* No, but life is valueless to me.' 

* Well,' said Lord Festiniog, ' if any one had told 
me this, I would certainly not have believed it. A 
sensible young fellow like you to talk this to me. 
Why, man, you have scarcely seen her a month, 
and you can't be so hard hit as all this comes to. 
I have been ten times worse off than ever you 
have. You will get over it, man (/ have, twice), 
and wonder why you were ever such a fool.' 

George Drummond politely declined to allow 
the possibility of his ever getting over it, or of his 
ever putting faith in woman again. 

* Then there is something you do not choose to 
tell me about,' said Lord Festiniog. 

George Drummond was obliged to confess that 
there was. 

' Then I will ask no more questions. I am sorry 
for you. If you like to make love to Barri to con- 
sole yourself, I will use my influence in your favour. 
Rhyader does not like you as he ought to, yet, 
but he soon will if I abuse you to him ; the heir to 
the throne is always in opposition you know. 
Lady Rhyader, I think, is as fond of you as she is 
of any one : the Ormerods are never demon- 
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strati ve. If you repeat carefully everything which 
we say against one another behind each other's 
backs you will soon be the most trusted friend in 
the family circle. Well, good-bye, don't be down- 
hearted. Come whenever you like. I think that I 
shall make sure of a warm welcome for you.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MYSTERY OF D'ARCY AND HELOISE. 

There was something more about Heloise than 
George Drummond had chosen to tell Lord 
Festiniog. A very black suspicion about her had 
been unfortunately confirmed beyond all manner of 
doubt, in his mind, and he did not care whether he 
lived or died. We have a hesitation in explaining 
what the matter was, yet we must do so, or the 
reader will be as much puzzled as George Drum- 
mond was ; and what is worse, will think that 
there is something wrong, something which should 
not be told, in the most innocent and romantic 
business in the world. 

D'Arcy had met in London, and very much 
admired, a certain young lady of very high birth 
and fortune. He thought that he was very much 
in love with her, and he followed her to Paris. 
She liked him well enough, but there was but little 
chance of her family consenting to her marriage 
with a comparatively poor man like D'Arcy. 
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Still, opposition only made them like one another 
more, and they came to a clandestine correspond- 
ence. 

Heloise was at this time in Brittany. The 
young lady was so closely watched by her friends, 
that correspondence was difficult. But a French 
friend in whom D'Arcy confided, informed him of 
what was pretty well known elsewhere : namely, 
that Madame Mantalent of the Rue St. Honor^, 
had for many years managed affairs of that kind 
for her customers, and charged for her services 
proportionately in her bill. 

*She will not undertake an affair, you know,' 
said his French friend. 'The old woman is a 
dragon of virtue. But for an honourable matter 
like yours, she is the most convenient and sensible 
person in Paris, which is the same thing as saying 
in the universe. Still you must pay, my child, and 
you say that you are not rich.* 

'Oh ! I am tolerably well off,' said D'Arcy : 'but 
how do you manage with the old woman V 

* Let me look at your pocket-handkerchief,* said 
his French friend. 'Bah!' he said, 'this is not in 
the fashion at all : I would not ask my valet to 
dust his boots with it. You must have a new set, 
and, like all the world, have them embroidered at 
the corner with your monogram. All the world 
does it, and Madame Mantalent has a sp^cialitd for 
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such work : they will cost you thirty-five francs 
a-piece, but you must pay to win.' 

* Good, and what next ?* said D'Arcy. 

'Why, you get into discussion with Madame, 
you pay beforehand, and give her one of your own 
handkerchiefs for a pattern : in that handkerchief 
is the letter you wish forwarded. It will reach its 
destination.' 

^How.?' 

'Faith, how am I to say? It is her business, 
not mine. She gets her share out of the young 
lady, also. She gets much expensive custom in 
this way, that is all I know. Only, mind that you 
never make an appointment to meet the young 
lady, or she will denounce you at once.' 

*But how does she know what there is in the 
letters she passes on V 

'How does she know.-^' said the Frenchman, 
contemptuously. ' Do you suppose that she does 
not read every word of them before she sends 
them } Why, if anything wrong were discovered 
with her hand in it, it would ruin her, easy-going 
as we are in Paris.' 

D'Arcy's expensive friendship with Madame 
Mantalent was begun in this way. His suit did 
not very greatly prosper, for he never had the 
chance of meeting the young lady in private, and, 
warned by his friend's experience, he never dared 
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to hint at such a thing in a letter. His acquaint- 
ance with Madame became more expensive after a 
short time, for Heloise returned from Brittany, and 
he was thrown against her in the course of 
business. 

From that moment the young • lady was for- 
gotten. He grew cool with a rapidity for which 
even she could not account ; but in reality she was 
not broken-hearted as she had seen some one who 
was much richer, and whom she liked better. 
D'Arcy s affections had been transferred to Heloise, 
and in talking to her about his passion for the 
young lady for whom he cared no longer, he got 
into the most confidential relations with her. 

What should have made her love him so sud- 
denly.^ Who can say.^ There was not much in 
the man ; he was handsome and agreeable ; he 
talked French well ; he dressed well. He was 
only an Englishman after all : yet there was 2ije ne 
sais qtioi about him which made him more attrac- 
tive to her than any other man she had ever seen. 
She had plenty of young Frenchmen who paid her 
attention, and who were better dressed and better 
mannered than he was. Yet she chose him from 
among them all. For his wealth } no : he was not 
singularly rich. For his beauty ? why he had only 
the ordinary good looks of a well trained and bred 
Englishman. For his talents.'^ he was not very 
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clever, he could hold his own and no more. She 
was stupid, save in her exquisite power of manage- 
ment, most half-educated Frenchwomen — we shall 
be getting into trouble — what we were going to 
say is that most half-educated women of all 
nations seem stupid, because they have no facts to 
reason from. She was stupid, we repeat ; and he 
knew more than she did. On occasion he could 
tell her of things which had never been told her 
during her convent education. The young French- 
men who had paid her attention could make them- 
selves more agreeable than D'Arcy ever did. Yet 
there was the je iie sais quoi about him — and — she 
fell in love with him. 

He came and went for some time. Her time 
with her grandmother was not a pleasant one. 
She was a woman of business, and she calculated 
D'Arcy's affairs. They were sufficient for her, and 
in the end he asked her to be affianced to him :. 
she consented. 

At about this time, her aunt Arnaud, who was 
seldom spoken of in the family, began the fight 
with Lord Festiniog, which ended in her recog- 
nition. Madame Mantalent at once took her 
daughter's part, as far as she could, though she 
could do little for her daughter save vituperation, 
which did Mrs. Arnaud no good at all. Even 
before Mrs. Arnaud was recognized, Madame 
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Mantalent on Heloise's proposition that she should 
go to England to help her aunt, gave her ready 
consent. It is no use repeating what we have 
hinted at previously. 

But matters between D*Arcy and Heloise had 
gone very far. She told him that her aunt was 
taking such and such a house, that it was probable 
that she would be sent for to help in the business, 
and so on. D*Arcy went to London and took the 
lodgings. He came into them only a week before 
Mrs. Amaud. 

Her position was extremely difficult. The fact 
was that D*Arcy had married Heloise in Paris, and 
neither of them dared confess the fact to any 
human being. He dared not confess it to his 
family, nor she to hers. They were man and wife, 
however, according to all laws, human and divine. 

She came with a smiling face to assist Mrs. 
Amaud in the business. She assisted her in the 
noblest manner, and she sat, like a little Burgun- 
dian as she was, opposite Mrs. Arnaud day after 
day, and night after night, wondering when she 
would get the courage to tell the truth. Then, her 
grandmother came, and frightened her still more. 
And George Drummond came and fell in love 
with her, which made a complication which was 
beyond her powers to solve. 

D'Arcy behaved very well. He began to wish 
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that the marriage should be known to his family, 
but she begged him, for a time, to say nothing 
about it, unless — certain contingencies should 
occur. He agreed to that ; but in concealed mar- 
riages things are apt to be misunderstood by those 
not in the possession of the real facts. 

George Drummond and D'Arcy had made a 
sort of friendship together. George had been the 
oldest lodger in the house, and, during the inter- 
regnum between Mrs. Morsey and Mrs. Arnaud, 
had naturally made acquaintance with him, as a 
newly arrived lodger. George had had no special 
information from his father about Mrs, Arnaud ; 
such as he had he gave to D'Arcy. There was no 
need for two young men to talk about family 
affairs in any way. They neither of them had a 
poi7it (Tappiiiy they simply made friends. Mrs. 
Arnaud came, and they talked of her. Heloise 
came, Madame came. Lord Festiniog came and 
Barri. George Drummond and D'Arcy talked 
over them all in the most free and easy manner. 
More freely possibly after the advance of Madame 
sent them upstairs into Mrs. Arnaud's rooms, 
where George Drummond was free to meet 
Heloise, and D'Arcy was free to meet his wife.. 

George Drummond had determined for some 
little time to ask D'Arcy about his love for 
Heloise. He had delayed doing so because he 
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was afraid. He saw that they admired one 
another. 

Yet it would be better surely to speak to him 
about it He resolved to do so,, and at ten o'clock 
one night he came down to D'Arcy's rooms, to 
speak about the matter. 

D*Arcy was not in his sitting-room, but the door 
of his bed-room was open. There were two people 
talking and laughing there, one of them was 
D*Arcy, the other Heloise. D'Arcy was sitting in 
a chair, and Heloise was standing behind him, 
brushing his hair. George slid out of the room 
without making a sound. 

Life was now of no value to him. Look at it for 
yourself, reader ; conceive how unutterably horrible 
it would be in your own case, and think well of 
him. In some men such a thing would have pro- 
duced brutality, ferocity : in him it only produced 
heroism ; and, we think, heroism of the highest 
kind. 

With D'Arcy and Heloise we will trouble you 
very little. We do not think that there is anything 
very much to trouble about with them. We only 
ask you to go forward with George Drummond. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

GEORGE DRUMMOND TAKES CHARGE OF BARRI. 

All things, as the Scotch say, seemed to be put past 
him. He had never loved any woman but Heioise, 
and she — it was not to be borne, and yet it must 
be. That that frank, beautiful creature should be 
unfit to be named, was horrible. Yet, she was 
talking familiarly to his friend in his friend's bed- 
room. He had seen it with his own eyes ; he saw 
it through the open door, against his will. She was 
in his bed-room, brushing his hair, late at night. 
French manners might be free, but never so free as 
that. To us, who know the truth, the matter is 
harmless enough, but to him it was unbearable. 

He also heard her say to him, * You have inked 
your cuff again, you very imbecile noodle ; you lay 
your pen down on the desk, and then put your arm 
in the ink. You are incomparably foolish.* 

So it was all over, as he told Lord Festiniog. It 
was necessary to shape out some new life for him- 
self. 

K 
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What career was there conceivable for him ? 
What should he do now ? He had partially failed 
at the university, and he had hopelessly failed in 
love. Could he trust a woman after his experience 
of Heloise ? He thought not. He put women aside 
altogether, and thought, once more, of a career in 
life. 

But for whom } As a totally unselfish person he 
could not decide. 

He had got to be very fond of Mrs. Arnaud, but, 
when all was said and done, what was she } A 
handsome milliner, nothing more. Yet, sometimes, 
he remembered that she had ventured to kiss him, 
and that he liked her doing so. He rambled on in 
idle thought of this kind, and ended by wishing 
that he was king of England : under which circum- 
stances he fancied that he could put all things 
right. Then he went to sleep, and was awakened 
late in the morning by Barri rousing him out of 
bed with Mrs. Arnaud's dog, and requesting to be 
taken to the Crystal Palace, dog and all. 

He took Barri to the Crystal Palace, and they 
had a long day together. It was after this that he 
spoke to Lord Festiniog. That excellent old man 
gave him all the comfort in his power, but it was 
none. He moped and brooded by himself a great 
deal, dreading to meet either D'Arcy or Heloise, 
who seemed also to avoid him. As for Mrs. Arnaud, 
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though he liked her, and she liked him, he dared 
not be much with her after what he had discovered 
about her niece. The responsibility was too heavy. 
He made a certain discovery, also, without inter- 
changing a word. That woman Rachel knew what 
was going on between D'Arcy and Heloise : she 
looked so guiltily at him. Yet, could he speak and 
warn Mrs. Arnaud } He was the very last man 
who could possibly do so. 

The boy Barri had always taken very kindly to 
him, and now they got greater friends than ever. 
Lord Festiniog had said to George Drummond that 
he would abuse George to Rhyader, in order to 
make sure that that gentleman would get to like 
him in consequence. He did nothing of the kind, 
however, but praised George so steadily that Lord 
and Lady Rhyader saw much more of him, and got 
to appreciate him. 

He was very much with them after a short time. 
The truth which he supposed that he knew about 
Heloise drove him from Number Seventeen almost 
entirely, and he found in his new friends, who had 
been old acquaintances, people much more kindly 
and agreeable than he had ever thought. He never 
mentioned his terrible disappointment, but Lord 
Festiniog hinted enough about it to make them 
pity him, and to render them very kind to him. 

He seemed to make a home at Festiniog House ; 
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and his father approved of his doing so. Drummond 
said that George would get into good society, 
might make a man of the world, might make useful 
friends — might, in fact, do everything except what 
he, Drummond, wished to be done. 

What was that } Time only can tell. 

George saw his father frequently ; and the more 
he saw of him, the more he was puzzled. His 
father, Drummond, who had always been frank and 
kind to him, now became a perfect sphinx. He 
tried to talk to him about strange things ; things 
which George had never heard of before. He said 
something so very odd one day that George came 
to the conclusion that his father was getting a little 
mad, and that he could not trust him. 

It was a curious thing for a son to do about his 
father, but he did it. He consulted Lord Festiniog. 
He asked that gentleman if he could tell him any- 
thing about his grandfather. 

Lord Festiniog was very loath to say anything 
at first, and wished to change the subject. But 
George Drummond stuck to his point, and at last 
Lord Festiniog told him the truth. 

' My dear young friend,* he said. * Providence 
afflicts in various ways. You ask about your grand- 
ather. Will you ask about mine } * 

* No, my lord.* 

* Very well, then, I suppose I must tell you about 
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both of them. My grandfather was a hopeless 
criminal, a man who, in these purer times, is never 
named. Yours, my poor boy, was a lunatic, and 
died in Bedlam.* 

' Have you ever, my lord, seen any symptoms of 
lunacy in my father } ' 

^No^ said Lord Festiniog. 'Madness misses a 
generation. It is your turn, not his.* 

* I think that my turn has come, for there are 
matters which I cannot understand.' 

* There is no doubt about that,* said Lord Fes- 
tiniog. ' I should conceive that you were as mad 
as a hatter. I am not excessively sane, myself ; in 
fact, I fancy that I am going mad. Do not you 
think that a little change would be good for you ? 
it might keep off the disease, you know. What is 
it, after all ? merely congenital tubercular disease 
of the brain ; I^ expect that I have got it. Now, 
we will talk no more nonsense. What do you 
think of me, George } * 

' I think of you — well, give me time — I think of 
you first as a kind patron.* 

* Yes, but what more } * 

* What more t * said George Drummond, ' that is 
a curious question. Do you mean personally ? ' 

' Yes.* 

* I think of you as a very excellent nobleman. 
As a Radical myself,* he said, smiling, 'I object to 
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noblemen theoretically, but I go as far as to say 
that I think that if all noblemen were like yourself, 
we should require no Reform Bills. But, then, you 
see they are not/ 

'Quite so,' said Lord Festiniog, 'you will get 
over this Radicalism in time ; if you do not, it will 
sit very pleasantly on you. Well, now, I see you 
trust me, and will do as I ask you. I want you to 
do something for me.' 

* It is done, my lord.' 

* No, it is not, George. It has to be done.' 

* Mention it then.* 

' Take away this boy Barri for us. Be his tutor. 
Get him entirely out of the way, and answer for his 
life with your own.' 

' This is very puzzling, my lord.' 

* Yes, as a matter of course it is puzzling,' said 
Lord Festiniog, ' you need hardly remark that. I 
want you to take away this boy, for a time, until I 
ran see into matters.* 

' What matters, my lord t ' 

* I really hardly know myself,' said he. 

* I could not do anything without my father's 
consent, my lord.' 

' Who asked you } I only ask you to take the 
boy away while I deal with the woman.' 

* What woman } ' 

* I am coming to that : now I have been appealed 
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to by two young people to break a matter to you, 
and ask your confidence. You had reason to sus- 
pect that a flirtation was on between D'Arcy and 
Heloise/ 

* How could you know that ? ' 

' Rachel, the spy and confidant, saw you coming 
from D'Arcy's room on one occasion. She informed 
them of the fact, and, after considerable delibera- 
tion, they came to me as one having some weight, 
and asked me to break the truth to you. They 
were married in Paris four months ago.' 

' Married ! And does Mrs. Arnaud know } * 

* Not a word. I am to have the inestimable 
privilege of telling her, when Mrs. D'Arcy over- 
comes her almost unreasonable repugnance to my 
doing so.' 

* Well ! * he said with a sigh, ' I am glad that she 
was honest. But, however, the sooner I am away, 
the better.' 

' I am glad that you see that. She is a good 
young woman, of whom you should never think 
again. I don't exactly see, now, that I know all, 
what there is in her; but she drives the young 
fellows mad.' 

' Well ! ' 

* " Well," is not much to say to a man in my 
position. You should say, "Well, my lord," or, 
" I profoundly appreciate and esteem your lord- 
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ship's confidence," or, " You are an old noodle and 
are frightening yourself about nothing " ; anything 
but " Well." ' 

* I don't know what you are driving at, my lord.' 

* How, on earth, can I tell you if I do not know 
myself } I cannot confide to Rhyader and his wife, 
they would either laugh at me, or have a series of 
fits, or do something or another ridiculous. I want 
the boy taken away, and I want you to do it' 

* Is there any danger to him } * 

* I think so. I have received anonymous letters 
which puzzle me. It seems a very strange thing 
for an old man like myself to tell you in broad 
daylight, in this most prosaic and, I might say, 
police-ridden town, London — but I fear that the 
boy's life is in danger.' 

* That is very strange. My dear lord, you must 
have some reason for speaking. Is it not some 
scheme to extort money ? ' 

* Why, apparently not ; that is one of the puzzles 
of it ; not a stiver of money has been demanded of 
mc. I am only warned that the boy's life is in 
danger, and that he had better be got out of 
London.' 

* But no one can have any interest in the boy's 
harm. It seems absurd to ask, but you positively 
have no other heir ? * 

* None. The boy Barri is the last descendant, in 
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the male line, of the sister of Giraldus Cambrensis. 
The title is extinct with him, and the estates might 
be left by Rhyader to build a church if anything 
happened to Barri.' 

' I fancy — only fancy — this, Lord Festiniog. 
There must be some collateral branch, the repre- 
sentatives of which are unscrupulous. Some con- 
scientious person has found out what they aim 
at, and has warned you/ 

* Man ! man ! there is no collateral branch. The 
head of the Barrys might try some wild claim, but 
he and all his family are pre-eminently respectable, 
and besides, we have not been even related for 
three hundred years/ 

* Some old charter may exist,' said George Drum- 
mond. 

' That answers itself. If that is the case, why was 
the claim not made on my accession, or why is it 
not made now ? ' 

That seemed unanswerable. George Drummond 
resumed the conversation by saying, — 

' Well, Lord Festiniog, I am deeply attached to 
Barri, and he to me. I will take him anywhere you 
like, and leave you and Lord Rhyader to solve the 
mystery, for I am fairly puzzled. Where shall we go.?* 

'Take him to France and teach him the lan- 
guage, or indeed, anywhere you like. As for money, 
I find that* 
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' Will Lord Rhyader not object ? ' 

* Why no/ said Lord Festiniog, rubbing his chin. 
' The fact is that Barri is too lively for them, when 
he is at home, and I fancy that they would not 
object to have him elsewhere. They have no 
vitality, and Barri has too much. There will be 
no difficulty there, particularly as I pay. Rhyader 
is a screw, and if he can give his boy a foreign tour 
for nothing, he is the very man to acquiesce. She 
won't offer any opposition I warrant you. But 
mind that you and I are in entire confidence ; not 
a word of what I have said to you must escape 
your mouth.' 

* You may trust me entirely,* said George Drum- 
mond ; and so the thing was settled. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



TUTOR AND PUPIL. 



* Barri/ said George to him, as he met him at the 
door next morning, * I want to speak to you very 
seriously ; what are you learning at school } ' 

Barri enumerated all human knowledge as given 
in the celebrated summary of Plato, and mentioned, 
moreover, French and German, in addition to the 
accomplishments of the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers ; the fact being, that he knew nothing, except 
how to ride, to swim, to row, and to fight, and 
even those things indifferently. He was not a fool, 
and tolerably diligent, but he had desired to be 
everything, and was nothing. Lord Festiniog said 
that he had got such a smattering of everything 
that he would make a most admirable third-rate 
debater, and would consequently come to an evil 
end. 

George walked with him along the street towards 
the Regent's Park, and insisted on speaking 
French to him. The boy could understand him 
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after one or two repetitions, but he could not answer 
him. 

* In your position/ said George, ' you ought, at 
least, to have French at your fingers' ends ; and 
you can't talk it* 

* I could learn to talk it,* said Barri, * if I went 
abroad.' 

* Would you like to go abroad V said George. 

* Yes, I should, very much.* 

* Would you like to go abroad with me V 

* That would be too good a thing even to dream 
of,* said Barri. 

' My boy, we all dream. I have dreamt a little 
too much, and my dream has not come true.' 

*Ay!* said Barri, 'you mean about Heloise ; 
but you will dream about some one else some 
day, and your dream will come most perfectly 
true.* 

' So you think, my child. But are you ready to 
come abroad with me V 

' You are the only man I ever cared about,* said 
Barri, 'except, of course, my father and your 
father. But what is the use of talking about it } 
It cannot be done. Father would not mind : 
I don*t think that he can call his soul his own. 
Mamma would not mind very much, because 
I know she likes me to be away sometimes. She 
would be sorry if anything happened to me, but I 



^ 
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am not good company for her, as I know too well. 
Grandpa likes me, and would never trust me out of 
his sight. He is lord and master, and he would 
never consent for an instant' 

* But, Barri,* said George, ' he desires it.* 

* All right,* said Barri ; ' I have nothing more to 
say. If he chooses to make me happy, I shall 
offer no objection. I don*t believe that pa is 
grandpa*s son.* 

'Why?* 

* I don*t know ; they are so utterly different. Pa 
does not care so much about me as grandpa does.* 

'Well, you are not a very easy subject, Barri. 
You are very rude.* 

* Was I ever rude to you or grandpa V 
'No.* 

' That was because you or grandpa were never 
rude to me. My father and mother always are. 
Q. E. D. I should like to go abroad with you. 
You will be kind to me, will you not V 

' Did you ever know me to be unkind V 

* Why, no ; but you never can tell. We shall 
get more familiar, perhaps, and shall forget small 
civilities. I believe that my father and mother are 
devoted to one another, yet they are always 
quarrelling.* 

' I don*t think that you are right in saying that, 
Barri.* 
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* Well,* said the boy, misunderstanding him ; 
* perhaps I am not. They never quarrel, but they 
often disagree. She is always ready to be down on 
him if he says or does anything wrong ; and he 
would, at times, resent it if he had the pluck. He 
has not, you know. I have. He is always at his 
books, and she hates his books : she can't under- 
stand them. It is all very well,' continued this 
young schoolboy, * talking about marriage, but I 
consider that it is a mistake, myself. My father 
and mother would have been much better apart* 

' I should think so, or you would not have been 
born.* 

* That is the kind of thing,' said Barri, * that 
they say to one another, and in my presence too. 
I don't wonder at it. They have neither of them 
got anything to do, and so they quarrel. If they 
would both turn Turk together and defy the Pope, 
they would get on most excellently. But then, you 
see, they will not. They spend their lives in dis- 
agreeing about small things ; if they could agree 
about one large one, there would be no happier 
couple in the world. I wish they would both turn 
Roman Catholics.' 

* And why } ' 

* Because I would not, and then they would have 
a point of agreement at my expense. I assure 
you, George Drummond, that I love them, but 
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I do not think that they are very fond of 
me.* 

* Now, Barri, you must listen to me. You are 
coming away with me through Europe as my 
pupil, and you must obey me in every particular. 
You have got a little habit in your little head 
which must be got rid of. I say mtist, and I will 
be obeyed ; you mind that. You are a sharp boy 
— a most objectionable thing to begin with ; and 
you will turn out to be a sharp man — a horror not 
to be contemplated. You are beginning badly. 
You know a vast deal more than you ought to. 
What you have said about your father and mother 
is very smart, but you ought never to have said it. 
It was not gentlemanly.* 

Barri looked up in his face, and said, * Nobody 
likes me. I wish that some one would. I thought 
that you would. And I shan't die for so many 
years : it seems hard that nobody should like me. 
Put it to yourself, George. I have done no harm ; 
I have only spoken the truth, and yet I am alone 
in the world. Even you have gone from me. I 
have no one now. Yes, I have aunt Amaud. 
I will go to her ; ay, and there is grandpa too. 
Let me go to them.* 

'Won't you stay with me, Barri.?* said George 
Drummond ; * you say that you are alone. Is 
your loneliness to be compared with mine ? I will 
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be your slave, if you like, but don't leave me now, 
for I want a companion.* 

The boy was puzzled. The mentor and tutor of 
five minutes before was, morally, at his feet. He 
could not understand the matter at all, but his 
instinct told him what to say and to do. 

* George Drummond,* he said, * be my friend, 
and make a man of me. I will follow you any- 
where, and do anything which you tell me. But 
you must not bully me. I have had too much 
of that, and am in rebellion. Go anywhere, and I 
will follow you. You are the best friend I have 
ever made in my life. Take my hand, and let us 
go where you will.* 



I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONFIDENCE BETWEEN MRS. ARNAUD AND 
GEORGE DRUMMOND. 

George Drummond went about London that 
afternoon, making inquiries about steamboats, 
outfits, expenses, and so on. He arrived about 
nine before No. 17, without the wildest idea of any 
result in his head. He had been thinking con- 
tinually about Barri, and had neglected to put his 
latch-key in its proper place, and so, when he 
arrived before the door, he had to knock. 

The door was opened by Rachel, who promptly 
informed him that Mrs. Arnaud desired to see him 
at once. 

Why } Who could tell ? He was so thoroughly 
puzzled by the day's proceedings, that he did not 
much care. But he had an instinct that a new 
mine was going to be exploded under his feet. 
He went into the back parlour, in which he under- 
stood that good lady was, and she saved him all 
trouble. 

L 
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* Mr. Drummond/ she said, ' do you know any- 
thing about this ?' 

* My dear Mrs. Arnaud/ he said, ' you are the 
very woman I should have wished to speak to 
about this painful and, I think, absurd matter. You 
must hold me blameless.' 

'Undoubtedly. I never suspected you for an 
instant. The plot was executed before poor silly 
people, like you and myself, knew anything 
about it' 

' Executed ! Mrs. Amaud. You are out of your 
mind. There is no fear as long as I am alive of 
such a thing happening.' 

* It is done, however,' said Mrs. Amaud. 

* Now, make your mind easy, my dear madam. 
Assassinations are more often talked of than done. 
Read history, and see how seldom they succeed. 
Out of my own reading I could give you ten 
instances, and by going to the London Library I 
could give you twenty more. The boy is perfectly 
safe.' 

* I do not understand you, Mr. Drummond. Of 
what arc you speaking.^' 

' Why, of the proposed murder of Barri, of course. 
I fancied that you knew all about it, but I suppose 
I have let the cat out of the bag.' 

* The murder of Barri,' said Mrs. Arnaud. ' Have 
you been drinking, Mr. Drummond } No, I with- 
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draw that inquiry ; you never do. Who can pos- 
sibly want to assassinate Barri ?* 

* Oh ! no one/ said George. * I was mad ; but I 
am not so now. Possibly you will tell me what is 
the matter ; I thought you had a clue to something 
else. Now, go on.' 

* You were very much attracted by Heloise, were 
you not?* 

' Certainly.' 

* She has been married to D'Arcy these four 
months. That is all.' 

* Exactly. Well, I have known that since the 
morning, and I am not dead.' 

'Who told you.?' 

* Lord Festiniog.* 
'Who told him.?' 

'They told him themselves, by the advice, I 
believe, of Rachel, who was their confidant.' 

'Hem!* said Mrs. Arnaud. 'Then she knew. 
Well, they are gone away now, and so long as you 
are satisfied, of course I have nothing to say. You 
seem very easily satisfied. I hate being deceived, 
myself Now, we naturally come to this ridiculous 
nonsense about the murder of Barri. What is 
it.?' 

' I '11 be burned alive if I can tell you. There is 
no object for it. I have let out so much that I 
may be as well hung for a sheep as a lamb. Lord 
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Festiniog belicves'in it, and has^'asked me^to^take 
the boy abroad. I am going to do so/ 

Mrs. Arnaud bent her head down, and remained 
in thought for some time. Once or twice, George 
Drummond said something, but she grew impatient 
with him. At last she said, — 

' I have the key to this somewhere, but I must 
find it. Take the boy abroad, and at once, and 
leave everything to me. If I seem to do anything 
wrong, believe the best of me. I only desire to do 
right. I tell you, George Drummond, that I sus- 
pect that a certain woman, whom your father and I 
know, is at the bottom of all this. This comes 
with other things which I am utterly unable to 
understand. I only suspect an entire impossibility. 
Mind, I will never injure your father ; only, I will 
do my duty by the family which has, on the whole, 
treated me so kindly and so well. Meanwhile, kiss 
me, George Drummond, for your own mother never 
could have loved you better than I do.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MRS. ARNAUD TELLS A LIE TO DRUMMOND. 

George and Barn went away to do the tour of the 
Continent together, and No. 17 saw them no more. 
D'Arcy and Heloise were gone, and Mrs. Arnaud 
was left alone with Rachel. 

She had never been so much alone before. 
Rachel, * excellent woman,* was no company to 
her, for Mrs. Arnaud thought she had been de- 
ceived by her in the matter of D'Arcy's marriage ; 
and, besides, she was not a woman who could talk 
to servants. In her old semi-religious life she had 
always had some one to talk to, and to confide in ; 
now, she had no one except Lord Festiniog. She 
was even deprived of him now, for a change of 
ministry occurred, and he was, to his own astonish- 
ment, and that of the world, asked to take a rather 
high position. He came to her one night, and 
told her that he did not think they would last 
a month. ' Fancy,* he said, * putting me in office 
and passing over Rhyader. I don't know anything 
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about it I can speak a little ; but I never attended 
to politics. I suppose you see that James Drum- 
mond is going into parliament ; that is a new idea. 
Have you seen him ?' 

'Why, no/ said Mrs. Arnaud; 'his election has 
made him very busy. I shall see him in a day or 
two. Any news from Barri, and his son ?* 

* Yes, nothing but good ; they seem to get on 
charmingly together, and they are going to the 
south of Italy,* 

'I will get their address, and write to George 
Drummond. He might go and see my poor 
child's grave at Ravenna.* 

'Well thought of, Mary, but I won't have the 
boy taken there. It is an unhealthy hole of a 
place.' 

* I hate the name of it,* said Mrs. Arnaud, * but 
George Drummond would, I know, go there and 
lay a wreath on the little child's breast* 

'Surely he would. By-the-bye, that woman 
who was with you there, is now living with Drum- 
mond as his housekeeper.* 

' Is she } I do not care to see her. She recalls 
the most miserable time of my life. Yet, I liked 
her, too ; she was very kind to me.* 

' If you go to see him you will have to see her ; 
but I wish you would go.* 

' It shall be done.* And so they separated. 
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Drummond had now taken a furnished house in 
Wilton Crescent for a year, as befitted a member 
of parliament. He also had an establishment 
corresponding to the house; and so when Mrs. 
Amaud knocked at his door one Sunday after- 
noon, she was admitted by a butler, with a foot- 
man to match, and saw nothing of the dreaded 
housekeeper. 

He thought that it was some other person, and 
came out of the dining-room into the hall, before 
they had time to show her into the drawing-room. 
He said 'Good heavens!' and she went into the 
dining-room before him. 

His lunch was not cleared away, and there was a 
decanter three quarters empty by his plate. She 
had a dim suspicion that he had been sitting there, 
alone, drinking. She did not see any signs of it in 
his manner, but still she thought so. She said at 
once, ' You and I are old acquaintance enough to 
allow me a liberty, Drummond. As we are alone, 
let me have a glass of wine.' 

* Bring some sherry at once for Mrs. Arnaud,' he 
said to the butler. 

* Nay, I will take some of what you have there,' 
she said, 

'Bring the brown sherry directly, and don't 
stand staring there,' was his answer to the butler, 
who went away, 
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* Sit down, Mrs. Amaud, I cannot tell you the 
pleasure I have in seeing you.* 

'Drummond/ she said, sitting down, 'that is 
brandy that you are drinking, and there is not a 
drop of water on the table. I don't want any 
wine ; I only asked for it to enable me to let you 
know that I see what you drink.' 

*Why should I not drink brandy?* he said 
coolly, sitting opposite to her. * I have nothing 
left to live for in the world.* 

* Your son.* 

* Oh, that fellow. Yes, but he would be better 
off if I was dead, would he not V 

' There are a few friends who care enough about 
you, still, to be sorry to see you drink.* 

* Do you care about me, then ?* 

* I do, indeed, I assure you that I do. I think 
you used me ill once, but I have forgotten that. I 
think you behaved like a bad man to me in saying 
what you did, when you were married.* 

* I was not married at that time, Mary.* 

* My good friend, you know that you were.* 

* I will swear that I was not, though, and I will 
swear that I was never married in my life.* 

* That only makes matters worse then ; but I 
have not come here to discuss your private affairs. 
I come to consult you.* 

*As a friend?' 
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' Scarcely as an enemy, or I should not be here 
at all; 

'Can I ever be more than a friend to you, 
Mary?' 

She let him call her so ; she did worse ; she did 
what never could be excused ; she said : — 

* It is not a time to talk about that. I do not 
say but that it might be possible in the future/ 

What were her motives in telling such a false- 
hood ? She had as much idea of marrying the 
man as she had of marrying Lord Festiniog. Her 
motives were not high, we fear. She liked being 
admired by the man ; she liked to see her power 
over him ; and her curiosity was strong. She sus- 
pected that he knew something which she desired 
to know, or that, at all events he could find it out 
for her, and so oblige Lord Festiniog, whom she 
liked very much : there was simply no other 
motive for her leading the wretched man on. And 
yet, the usual tenor of that woman's life had been 
before, and was again, perfectly truthful and loyal. 

* I will die for you, Mary, if you choose.' 

* I do not desire that, I want your advice and 
your assistance, that is all.' 

'They are freely given. May I kiss your hand V 
She thought, and said, ' No.' 
'That will be for the future 1 hope,' he said. 
' Now, let me know what you wish,' 
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' Well then, Lord Festiniog seems to me a little 
mad/ 

' Well, he will make a good mess in office, but he 
is certainly sane.* 

'Well, you know best. He says that some one 
wants to kill Barri, and that is why he has sent 
him away with George.' 

' That is very odd,* he said, looking straight at 
her. 'Who, on earth, could possibly want to kill 
the boy.?* 

* I thought that you might find out,* she said. 
'Doj/t?//wish it found out?' said he. 

' I do, very much. Can you find it out if you 
choose?* 

' My dear Mary, all things can be found out if 
people choose to give information. If I find this 
out, shall I stand more highly with you ?' 

' Indeed you would ; but I commit myself to 
nothing.* 

* Not at all. I will go to work.* 

' I thank you.* And so she went. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DRUMMOND AND CARLINA. 

The door had scarcely closed upon her, when the 
smiling lawyer, Drummond, began walking up 
and down the room, more like a lunatic than the 
extremely keen, cold-blooded man he was. The 
butler came in and asked if he should clear away. 
Drummond swore at him and ordered him away. 
The butler went downstairs and swore to the foot- 
man, not at him. The butler swore that there was 
not a better master in England than Mr. Drum- 
mond, and the footman agreed. For Drummond, 
with all his villainies, was a very kind man. He 
used to tell a most intimate acquaintance that he 
could not bear the sight of sin or sorrow. He 
committed a vast deal of the one, and saw much of 
the other. 

What was he to do now t — that was the question 
before him. His aim in life had been to marry 
Mrs. Amaud. He had risked his liberty for that ; 
be had beconie a criminal for that; now the 
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chance, as he thought, had come, and he dared not 
act If he told her the truth, she would repudiate 
him : if he withheld the truth, what chance had 
he ? She might, at any moment, say that he had 
continued to deceive her after her confidence with 
him ; and he would be as far away from her as 
ever. 

He sat back in his chair, and thought. He was 
a man eternally thinking and never acting. The 
time had come for him to act, and to act in the 
most decisive manner, and yet he could not. 

A lie, nay more, a felony had been on his mind 
for nearly twenty years. That fact had made him 
drink at night, and go to sleep forgetting the 
matter. But if a man drinks at night he is crapu- 
lous in the morning, and so Drummond always 
woke with a nightmare more ghastly than any 
which came to him in his dreams. 

He wanted to marry Mrs. Amaud. Why } 
That is beyond our power to tell. There was 
nothing very particular about Mrs. Amaud. We 
know her well, but she has nothing about her to 
make a man desire to marry her. She is a fine 
showy woman with every possible good quality, 
save that of consistent truthfulness. But the man 
who desired, or desires, to marry Mrs. Arnaud, 
was, or is, a thoughtless man. Consequently, 
James Drummond was a thoughtless man. 
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She would have made him a good wife. Cer- 
tainly, but for how long ? She would have cured 
him of 'all evil habits, such as that of drinking, but 
again, for how long? It is impossible to say, 
because she never married him. We will return to 
him as he sat after she had left him : — ^begging 
pardon for the digression. 

When he looked up, Mrs. Arnaud was not in the 
chair before him. Silently, another woman had 
come into the room, and was sitting before him. 

* Is that you, Carlina ? ' he said. 

*I suppose that I am one of the most un- 
mistakeable people in the world, and this is I,* she 
replied. 

Most unmistakeable, assuredly. A handsome, 
very splendid woman. She had a shawl over her 
head, which made her face look more square and 
resolute than it would have looked had the vast 
mass of her coarse hair been freely falling about 
her shoulders, as was usually the case. 

' Have you come here to plague me ?* said 
Drummond. 

* Yes,' said the woman, Carlina. ' I suppose you 
do not love me } ' 

'No.' 

' You love that woman still, I fear V 

' Yes.' 

* What are you going to do about the matter ? 
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I will never hurt you, you know ; but what will 
you do ?* 

' Carlina, shall I tell her the truth ? Should 
I win her by — that way ?* 

' I cannot tell you. What on earth is in the 
woman ? I have seen her, and I cannot see any- 
thing in her. Well, come Drummond, I will tell 
you what I am going to do with you. I am going 
to tell the truth.* 

* You would not do such a thing as that V 

' I don't know,* said Carlina. * It might be 
worth my while to do so. I might make terms 
with Lord Festiniog.* 

'That would be sheer treachery,* said Drum- 
mond. 

* How have I been treated, Drummond } I ask 
you how.^' said Carlina. * Man, there are things 
which you and I dare not talk of, even to one 
another. One thing, and one thing only, is in 
common between us, and that is the Ravenna 
business.* 

' No one knows anything more about that than 
we do,* said Drummond. 

' I beg your pardon,' said Carlina. * The whole 
matter is known perfectly well at Ravenna. I can 
assure you of that fact. In Italy, people can know 
as much or as little as they like. A scandal like 
that cannot be hidden.* 
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' But, woman, George is going to Ravenna. Old 
Festiniog has told me so to-day ; I do not know if 
the boy is going. George goes.' 

* To dig himself up ?' said Carlina. 

James Drummond was not beyond a joke yet. 
He replied, — 

* No, to lay a wreath on his own grave. Mary 
has asked him to do so. Lord Festiniog, as I said, 
told me so to-day.' 

'The farce might get into a tragedy,* said 
Carlina. * Come, take my advice, and make a 
clear breast of it. What can you possibly gain by 
keeping the secret ?' 

* Power over Mary.* 

* That is to be thought of,* said Carlina. * I 
would not pay this price for any man in the world 
that you are paying for that woman.* 

* Women cannot love,* said Drummond. 

* Oh, indeed ! * said Carlina. ' Well, I go to 
another point ; you have no power over this 
woman, none on earth. Knowing what we know, 
Barri always stands between you and any power 
over her.* 

' Remove Barri.' 

* He is in Italy, certainly,' said Carlina ; *but, 
even there, murder is expensive and dangerous. 
The removal of Barri is nonsense. Why cannot 
you be quiet over the matter, at least for a time } 
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I am puzzled myself. If you tell the truth she 
might hate you ; and if you lied, and she found 
out the truth afterwards, she would hate you still 
more. One way or another, I don't think that she 
will ever marry you.* 

' Certainly not' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LORD FESTINIOG MAKES HIS REVELATION. 

Although Lady Rhyader and Lord Festiniog 
had many polite quarrels, they liked one another 
as well as relations generally do. In France, as far 
as we have observed, relations and connexions are 
very scrupulously polite to one another ; in our 
dear little island, relations, particularly if they are 
religious, find it necessary to do their duty by being 
rude, and saying things which no one else would 
dare to say. That is all for the best, no doubt, 
although the people in Massachusetts and Vermont 
do not think so. To avoid being led into an essay 
on the matter, we merely come back to the simple fact 
that Lord Festiniog and Lady Rhyader quarrelled 
continually, but liked one another tolerably well. 

They discussed matters very much. She was 
not a bad-tempered woman, but she thought it her 
duty to be always in mild opposition to the ruling 
power, whether that power was represented by her 
husband or her father-in-law. Her belief was that 
Rhyader was the wisest of human beings, but that 

M 
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he never must be allowed to find it out ; con- 
sequently, they nagged at one another continually. 
The theory which she advanced to her father-in-law 
and the world was that he was a fool, who would 
be nothing without her. She had a profound 
belief in Lord Festiniog, though she would have 
died sooner than tell him so. She was an excel- 
lent little lady, but was totally unequal to a crisis. 

One came, and she never put the matter before 
her husband ; for although she would fight him at 
times on small matters, she yet was, at heart, 
afraid of him. She took it straight to Lord 
Festiniog. Possibly it was the best thing she could 
have done, for he was in possession of more facts 
than Lord Rhyader. 

Lord Festiniog was at breakfast one morning, 
with his * Times,' enjoying himself thoroughly, 
when his valet threw open the door, and announced 
Lady Rhyader. 

* My dear soul,* said Lord Festiniog, sitting 
carefully on his chair, and not moving, *what 
the what, on earth, is the matter V 

* My boy,' said Lady Rhyader, sinking into 
a chair. 

'What! Barri?' 
' Yes.' 

* What has he been doing V 

* Get up, and take this letter from me.' 
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* I can't. Why. do you come bursting into my 
dressing-room like a lunatic ? Bring it to me/ 

Lady Rhyader rammed a letter down before 
him, retired to her chair, and burst into tears. 

She thought that he would be impressed with 
the letter. He did not appear to be so at all. 
*This/ he said, * is part of the nonsense which I have 
heard before.' 

* Do you believe in it ?' said Lady Rhyader. 

* Partially,' said Lord Festiniog. * Have you 
told Rhyader about it V 

'No.' 

' That is a pity,' said Lord Festiniog. ' Would 
you mind going away ? — because the fact is that I 
intend to walk through the whole of this business 
with a high hand, and I have not got my trousers 
on. The boy Barri shall be safe : no one shall 
touch him.' 

* But, Lord Festiniog, do you believe this } Is it 
possible that the woman's words can be true } ' 

'I can't tell you,' said Lord Festiniog. * James 
Drummond has lied to me more than once, and 
may have lied now. The woman does not seem to 
have lied. And, all said and done, Alice, what, in 
the name of confusion, does it matter } What can 
possibly befall Barri .? ' 

*He is going to Ravenna with George Drum- 
mond.' 
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* Well, I wish he would go anywhere else/ said 
Lord Festiniog, * it is a most unhealthy place.' 

* Truly ; and if he finds out the truth, which this 
woman says is perfectly well known there, what a 
safe nurse he would be for the boy.' 

'Nonsense, nonsense, Alice; you would never 
suspect him ? ' 

* What did you know of him before you entrusted 
my son to his care } ' 

* I don't know veiy much of him,' said Lord 
Festiniog. 

' * Any one is good enough for Barri, I suppose,' 
she replied, angrily ; * his father is a dear saint 
according to this woman, — is he not ? His virtues 
may be hereditary.' 

* I cannot distrust him.' 

' Of course not,' she said, scornfully. 

* Now go away,' he said, ' let me dress, and I will 
see all about it. Meanwhile I will telegraph to 
stop them going near the place. I will do every- 
thing which can be done, but you must let me do it 
in my own way. Now, go and tell Rhyader ; you 
ought to have told him first.' 

She went, and Lord Festiniog dressed hastily, 
and ordered his carriage. His valet noticed that 
he was extremely disturbed ; he drove to the 
nearest telegraph-office, and was there for a short 
time ; he had sent a message to Rome, requiring 
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George Drummond not to approach Ravenna, for 
that it was most unhealthy in the autumn ; he was, 
however, too late here, though he did not know it : 
then he got into his carriage again, and told the 
coachman to drive to Ravenna. 

* To where, my lord ? * 

* To Ravenna — I mean, to No. 17.* 

* In which street, my lord.* 

/ Fool, are there two number seventeens in the 
world ? There is but one, that in Hartley Street, 
and I wish that it had been burnt down before I 
saw it/ 

All this temper and haste had entirely disap- 
peared before he got there. Like a perfect gentle- 
man, as he was, he apologized to his coachman, 
when he got out, for calling him a fool. He knocked 
at the private door, and was admitted by Rachel. 

* Is your mistress at home ? ' he said. 

* Yes, but Mr. Drummond is with her in the 
back parlour.' 

He at once went out and told his coachman to 
drive into the square and wait for him, and then, 
putting a sovereign into Rachel's hand, he bade 
her silently show him upstairs into Mrs. Amaud's 
private apartments. 

Rachel was one of those extremely honest and 
crusty people, so much admired for their frankness, 
who could have risked her soul for a couple of 
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pounds ; more dangerous humbugs do not exist ; 
that sainted piece of virtue slipped Lord Festiniog 
past the parlour-door and up the staircase with the 
speed and dexterity of an experienced Spanish 
duenna. 

When Mrs. Arnaud came up after her interview 
with Drummond, she started to find Lord Festiniog 
there, standing before the fire. 

* How on earth did you get here } ' 

* I bribed your servant with a sovereign. Keep 
that woman, she is simply worth her weight in 
gold.' 

* I have a good mind to send her to the right- 
about.' 

' Don't do that/ said Lord Festiniog. * Never 
part with servants who will tell everything they 
know for money; they are invaluable. I cannot 
get them. That woman might be useful. Now sit 
down to the most important conversation you ever 
had in your life. To begin with — what has Drum- 
mond been saying to you } ' 

* That is a very long story to tell, and I am loth 
to begin it ; still more loth to end it, because the 
end will lower me in your estimation. I will tell it 
to you if you like, for you have always been kind 
to me. The man has always loved me from the 
first, but I have never cared for him. I never 
absolutely disliked him, or we should not have 
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been so intimate. He was very good to me abroad, 
and afterwards I thought him to be a villain, who 
was paying attention to me when he was married 
to another. Such, I now find, is not the case. Well, 
he has been renewing his suit to me.' 

* With what success ? It seems strange that he 
should do so after so many refusals.* 

' Well, your family affairs are the cause of it. I 
felt positively certain that he knew, or could find 
out something about these extraordinary letters, 
threatening Barri's life. I wished to get at the 
truth, and I lied to do it. Now, you will never 
speak to me any more } * 

* Don't talk nonsense, ' Mary. How did you 
lie } ' 

* Not at all in words, but I gave him to think 
that if he could find the matter out for me, I would 
look more favourably on him. I never meant to 
do so, but I wanted to get the secret from him.' 

' Have you done so } ' 

* No. I cannot get him to speak ; he will not 
without a decided written promise from me.' 

* Which you have not given ? ' 

' How could I, with the memory of Iltyd in my 
heart ? ' 

* Oh ! please never mind Iltyd ; he was un- 
doubtedly a saint ; when did you ever hear me 
say to the contrary ? He was my son ; and I hav^ 
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always stuck by my family, and paid their debts. 
Gervase might be fifty times the ass he is, but I 
would stick by him all the same ; Iltyd, however, 
is dead and buried ; try to forget him just now, or 
at least, don't Balmoralize over him.* 

* I will not, then. Drummond has said that he 
will put me in a position I never dreamt of as- 
suming if I would give him the promise of my 
hand.' 

* What more has he told you } * 

' Nothing. I have had such a terrible scene with 
him, Lord Festiniog. He drinks, at times, but just 
now he is mad.' 

' He has not let out the truth to you, then V 
*I can't say, I do not know what the truth is. 
The matter lies in a nutshell : he wants to marry 
me; I will not marry him, and he holds some 
secret.* 

* I have found it out, Mary.' 

' Thank God, then, I have nothing more to do 
with it.' 

* I fear that you have, Mary,' said Lord Festiniog. 
* Can you cast your mind back to the time when 
you were at Ravenna ?' 

* Yes. I do not see any difficulty in doing that. 
I have told you of those times before.' 

* Once again go through the facts.' 

* Well, I w^nt to Rg^v^nna with Carlinci. I had 
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my child with me. I fell ill there. I recovered, 
and the child died while I was delirious.' 

* Drummond was with you V 

* Drummond was with me at first ; but it was 
Carlina who told me of my child's death. Then, 
the doctor confirmed her.' 

* Now, Mary, listen to me, and keep your head. 
Your child never died at all.* 

* But I saw his poor little grave.' 

* But he did not die, for all that.' 

* When did he die, then V said Mrs. Amaud, very 
quietly, but rather — well — dangerously. 

'He is not dead at all,' said Lord Festiniog. 
* That is Drummond's great secret, and I have dis- 
covered it.' 

Mrs. Amaud burst out laughing. 

*My lord,' she said, *you are perfectly wrong. 
My poor boy is dead enough.' 

'I think that I can prove the contrary,' said 
Lord Festiniog. * I feel sure of it. I have had 
an interview with Lady Rhyader this morning, 
who knows what, I think, is the truth, and who is 
in a state of mind about it ; — she always is in a 
state of mind, you know — but, previous to her 
coming, I had an almost overwhelming amount of 
authority in my hands. I have deceived her, but 
I will not deceive you. Your child never died at 
all,' 
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'Then if you allow that, and also allow my 
marriage, my son would succeed after Barri's re- 
moval.' 

* Certainly. James Drummond knows it, and 
has traded on the fact. You can see that 
now?' 

' Perfectly, my lord.' 

* Do you remember George Drummond V 

* My lodger, why not ?' 
' Did you like him ? ' 

* Yes, surely. He was very kind to me the first 
night I came here. He was in that miserable mis- 
take about Heloise, and suffered for it. I took 
rather a fancy for him.' 

* Mary, that young man is your son.' 

There was a dead silence, scarce broken by the 
passing carriages in the street. She sat with her 
head bent over the fire, without saying a word. 
Lord Festiniog rose quietly and withdrew, putting 
a packet of letters in her hand. When he was 
gone, she read them. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MARY ARNAUD'S GREATEST TRIAL. 

They were simply the letters of the woman Carlina, 
the ex-mistress of Drummond, who had, in a fit of 
combined jealousy and avarice, put the whole of the 
facts before Lord Festiniog, and part of them 
before Lady Rhyader. Nothing did that excellent 
woman ever write to Gervase. She knew that he 
would never believe a word of it, true as it was. 
She was a countrywoman of Catherine de Medici, 
and knew perfectly well what she was doing. 

The facts were most simple. We see, in this 
excellently ordered country of ours, stranger things 
every day. Drummond wished Mrs. Arnaud to be 
left alone in the world, and to be dependent on 
him. He had her child removed. Italy is no 
better than our unimpeachable England, and no 
worse. He paid freely, and the child was taken 
from her. 

Carlina was his agent, but she nearly went too 
far. He had offered her a large reward to do the 
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thing for him. Knowing the certainty of her 
falling ill at Ravenna, at a certain time of the year, 
Carlina had persuaded her to go there. She suc- 
ceeded perfectly. 

But she was not a woman in the least degree 
likely to leave herself without witnesses. More 
people than she, in Ravenna, knew what had been 
done; in fact, the matter was so notorious, that 
she had to divide the money which she got from 
Drummond amongst those who were in the secret. 
She always, however, gave Drummond the idea 
that she was the sole repository of the secret 

It was only when the people, little better than 
banditti, whom she had employed, got too pressing 
for her pocket, that she came to London. Drum- 
mond had supplied her with money liberally, but 
she was getting middle-aged, and the continual 
calls on her worried her. She came to England 
with Drummond s money, and used it for the pur- 
pose of seeing if she could make a better bargain 
with Lord Festiniog. It seemed hopeless until she 
found that Drummond, with whom she renewed 
her acquaintance, was actually thinking of finding 
agents to remove Barri. 

Drummond not only loved the mother, but he 
loved the son. The boy, George Drummond, had 
been adopted by him, and he, having no children, 
had taken to the boy. No boy in England had a 
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more affectionate father than George Drummond 
had in his present father, James Drummond. 

He had it in his power to make the boy a 
possible earl, and at the same time he had it in his 
power to lay an overwhelming load of obligations 
on Mrs. Arnaud. In the last interview with her he 
had hinted very strongly on the latter point, and 
asked her to give him a promise of marriage on 
his parting with a secret which would make her 
the proudest and happiest woman in England, or 
leave her a melancholy and v/retched woman, 
of doubtful position, for the remainder of her 
days. 

She had been playing with him, and she saw on 
what terribly dangerous ground she had been walk- 
ing. Not one word had she got out of him about 
the threats to Barri. He only reiterated that he 
could discover everything about the matter, if she 
made him the promise. She ended her trial and 
his by saying coolly, but with extreme terror, with 
her hand on the door, — 

* James Drummond, I have made up my mind, 
at once and for ever. Sooner than marry you I 
would be found dead some cold morning in the 
casual ward of the worst workhouse in the city of 
London.' 

*You distinctly encouraged me the other day,"" 
he said, hoarsely, yet almost inaudibly. 
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* For that forgive me, James. I have made my 
ultimate resolution now. If you could make me a 
duchess, nothing would alter it. I am going, and, 
so, good-bye.' 

*Then I must serve you in spite of yourself. 
Will you shake hands with me before I go .^* 

Her heart melted to him suddenly. She came 
back, sobbing, and said, — *God bless you, James 
Drummond, for your kindness in old times. May 
God save you from all evil/ 

'God!* he said, taking her hand, *why do not 
you do it yourself.^' 

She broke from him, and went upstairs, to find 
the whole mystery cleared up by Lord Festiniog. 
The man who had been her suitor for twenty-five 
years, to whom she had just been kind in a moment 
of pity, this man had inflicted on her the most 
ghastly injury which man could inflict on woman. 
He had kept his vile secret in his heart, to use 
against her, all these years ; he had seen her bitter 
sorrow for her pretty child, and had never re- 
lented ; he had professed love to her a hundred 
times ; but now she saw what kind of love he 
meant, and cursed her beauty when she thought 

of It. 

She had no pity on the man, of any sort or kind, 
but a most furious hatred ; she felt as though she 
could have held the hand which had just clasped 
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his, in the fire. To torture her for all these 
years! to let her kneel on an empty grave, and 
ofifer up the purest prayers which ever flowed from 
human heart! She had prayed on the grave at 
Ravenna, that when she met Iltyd, purified and en- 
nobled in heaven, her dead child might be with him 
in the form of a cherub, and that the three might 
pass into heaven together sanctified. All this, 
which had been the sentiment of her life, was made 
foolish, idle, almost absurd, by the selfish lust of a 
scoundrel. 

Her throat was parched, and her hands were 
clenched, when she thought of what this man had 
done to her. More awful things came into her 
head. God had heard her fruitless prayers for her 
dead child, and had made no sign. 

It would have been a bad thing for Mr. James 
Drummond had he come near No. 17 that night. 
He could never justify himself; his accomplice, 
Carlina, had noticed that a certain habit had greatly 
increased upon him lately, and thought that his life 
was not to be depended on. After his death, she 
would be completely ruined. She, therefore, like a 
keen Italian woman, just threw herself into the 
hands of Lord Festiniog, stated her case completely, 
of course, sparing herself as much as possible, and 
offered to go to Ravenna to prove it further, which 
she could easily do. 
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There was no doubt . about the matter, as Mrs. 
Arnaud read through the letters which Lord Fes- 
tiniog had left with her. He seemed satisfied that 
there was a strong pri7nd facie case, and had the 
woman in hand. She at once knew it to be true. A 
hundred acts and hints of Drummond's, a hundred 
circumstances after her recovery came crowding on 
her, and made the matter certain for her which 
might still be doubtful for others. 

Yes, that wretch had violated all that was most 
tender in her nature, and what had she got in 
return } Even that had not been given to her by 
him, but by the partner of his crime. What had 
she in place of her beautiful child } — * George 
Drummond.' 

'What,' she said, in her first burst of anger, 
* was he to her } ' Was there any resemblance 
in him to Iltyd ? She had not seen him enough 
to judge, and yet she began to see resem- 
blances in voice, features, and manners. She 
v/ent to her desk and took out the portraits 
of her husband and her lost child, and sat 
before the fire to compare them to George 
Drummond. 

It grew late and dark, but she sat, still, brood- 
ing over the fire, with the two pictures before her. 
She tried to pray, once or twice, but she could 
not. God had allowed her to make fruitless prayers 
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over her dead child, and had made no sign that he 
was living. The religion which had served her so 
well, through so many troubles, was suddenly swept 
away. Mrs. Arnaud went to bed that night, a 
lonely and desperate woman. 



N 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

GEORGE DRUMMOND'S TEMPTATION. 

From London to Antwerp, from Antwerp to 
Brussels, from Brussels to Namur, from Namur to 
Luxemburg, went George Drummond and Barri. 
Never were two such hearty companions in this 
world. Barri was, or seemed to be, in paradise. 
On only one subject was George at all disagree- 
able ; he insisted on Barri speaking French every 
hour of the day before dinner. After dinner Barri 
might speak English, but before they had gone 
very far on their journey. Master Barri found 
French trip so lightly on his tongue that he pre- 
ferred it, because he was proud of it ; his French 
was by no means bad, and he had some right to be 
so. Finding at Strasbourg that German was neces- 
sary, he began studying that language, but made 
little progress in it. 

Basle — the boy complained of Basle as being 
uncivilized ; but then, by a divergence they made 
to Interlachen, he began to think more about 
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Switzerland. Then, they passed the mountains by 
the St. Bernard, and saw the monks and the dogs ; 
then they passed on into Italy, until they came to 
Rome. 

George Drummond at first had liked Barri as he 
might have liked half-a-hundred other boys, though, 
as a rule, he objected to the general run of boys, as 
mistakes. Barri, however, gained on him. The boy 
was shrewd, and would not only accept and under- 
stand a fact, but would generalize on it Not always 
wisely, perhaps, but wisely enough to render an 
argument necessary, in which case his cousin, un- 
known as yet as his cousin, got the best, from 
superior knowledge and, possibly, superior intellect. 

At last there came confidence between them, 
They were lying together in the ruins of the Coli- 
seum, when Barri said, — 

* George, I wish you would confide in me.' 

* About what ? ' said George Drummond. 

* About Heloise, of course. I know all the trouble 
you had about her. Why do men like you care so 
much about women } I did not care much for 
her.' 

* You cannot understand these things, child,' said 
George Drummond. 

* No ; but I could speak to you about them when 
you were sorry. May I } For you have been so 
very kind to me.' 
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* My poor little Barn/ said George Drummond, 
*you may talk as long as you please about Heloise. 
I have entirely got over that attachment. I loved 
her very much for a time, and I think that she 
made a fool of me. But she is far less to me than 
you are.' 

' That is odd/ said Barri. 

' Not at all/ said George Drummond. * I have 
always thought that I should like to form a mind. 
Ever since I read Plato, I have thought of what 
the perfect prince or president should be. You are 
pure and clever, why should you not form yourself, 
young as you are, for the splendid position which 
you will ultimately occupy } Boy, if you did so, you 
might be prime minister of England. Do not speak 
any more to me about Heloise or any such people. 
I am carving my way in the world with desires and 
ambition before me, of which you cannot, as yet, 
dream. Your grandfather is no one ; your father 
is a fool ; you may do something yet. I would to 
God I was in your place.' 

* I thought that you were still in love,* said Barri. 

* That's all gone, my boy. I want a career. I 
have more than your ability: I want your prestige. 
You will be Lord Festiniog ultimately. It is doubt- 
ful whether I shall ever be in Parliament at all.' 

* But you will be rich, George."* 

* Rich. Yes, unless my father makes some fiasco. 
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Suppose he was to die to-morrow and leave me 
unprovided for ; suppose he was to leave his money 
— Maxima debetis — elsewhere, where should I be ? 
I don't know what to do, Barri. I am utterly sick 
of the world/ 

* Then, come to church,' said Barri. 

* I suppose that is the best thing,' said George 
Drummond. * We '11 go together.' 

It was their first day at Rome, and Barri had 
seen nothing as yet. Holding tight by George 
Drummond, he passed through vast crowds, keep- 
ing on his feet as well as he could. It was an 
angry crowd, and they gesticulated at one another, 
but let them pass. The crowd grew thinner, and 
Barri found himself beside George Drummond in 
a vast building, with circular arches and domes 
which seemed to whirl above his head. There was 
a height before them of marble steps, down which 
streamed a crowd of singularly dressed people, 
some in brown, some in white, some in violet ; 
near to the summit of the eminence which he saw, 
were groups of men in scarlet ; before and below 
them went up a cloud of incense. Suddenly, an 
old gentleman in white came forward, and bowing, 
raised his hands. Barri was puzzled ; it was the 
most awful and splendid thing which he had ev«r 
seen. 

'Where are we, George ?' he asked. 
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* In St. Peter's.' 

* Who is the old man ?' 

* The Pope.* 

So, from town to town, they went on idly. 
Lord Festiniog's telegram had missed them, and 
they were free to go where they would. They 
went to Naples, and it was there that George 
bethought himself of his promise to go to Ravenna 
and do what Mrs. Amaud had asked of 
him. 

Ravenna is a most abominable hole ; — one of 
the most fever-stricken places in Italy — but he did 
not know that. He and Barri arrived there to find 
the Florence telegram sent on, forbidding him to 
go there. He telegraphed back to say that they 
had come there. Eight hours after, he received a 
telegram from Lord Festiniog, ordering him to 
send Barri back to Rome, but to stay there himself 
until he received letters. He telegraphed back to 
say that Barri was ill, and that he disliked to move 
him ; still, he made an effort to do so, but found 
that the boy was too unwell to travel. 

Barri was, undoubtedly, very ill. He had Medi- 
terranean fever. *A matter,' said the most ex- 
cellent doctor, * which time alone can remedy, Mr. 
Drummond. You are, I think, the now celebrated 
Mr. Drummond, of whom the lady, Carlina, for- 
sooth, has written to me !' 
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* I am at a loss to understand what you mean, 
doctor.* 

* It will be, I suppose, in the Courts of Law ; so, 
why need we avoid speaking of it ? It is a simple 
thing, and often happens here, as, probably, in 
respectable England. Madame Amaud came here 
with her child. Drummond also came here with 
Mrs. Amaud. He desired that her child should be 

taken from her. He was legal adviser of Lord 

the English names are droll.' 

*Festiniog?' 

'Exactly. Well, why more.^ Carlina and her 
relations did the matter for Drummond, and was, 
no doubt, paid. Her family assisted her ; she has 
now telegraphed to her family to tell the whole 
truth about the matter. They will probably do so, 
if they are paid. I have known it for years ; but 
what business could it be of mine.^ It remains, 
beyond doubt, that you are the cousin of this boy.* 

* I cannot believe it* 

'Well, that is your affair. Half Ravenna will 
swear to it. The lawyer, Drummond, managed 
the business, and he will have to manage very 
dexterously to get out of the difficulty. The 
woman, Carlina, has paid her relations to keep this 
thing quiet ; now, she has sent a message to say 
that she has made another bargain, and that the 
truth is to be told. You have, as far as I under 
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stand, only this boy bet^veen you and a vast 
fortune/ 

* I will accept that as truth,' said George Drum- 
mond. * Is the boy ver>' ill ?' 

* He might live, or, with care, might die !' 

* And no one the wiser, doctor ?' 
' No; 

* How well you speak English ?* said George 
Drummond. 

*I have practised much in Rome,* said the 
doctor. 

' What should be done with him, if you wished 
him to live?' said George Drummond. 

* He should be kept warm, he should have some 
one in bed with him. That is our practice.' 

* And if you wanted him to die V 

* Well, if he is kept low and cold, a boy of that 
age would die. If you want to keep him alive, 
give him beef-tea and stimulants every four hours. 
If you want him to die, leave him alone. That is 
all I have to say. But I warn you, Mr. Drum- 
mond, that it is a very dangerous thing to go very 
near him and take his breath. Our fever is most 
distinctly contagious.' 

*But, under the circumstances which you men- 
tion, the boy may live V 

* Undoubtedly. I will call to-morrow morning.' 
And so, the doctor went away. 
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The object of the death of Barri was now fully 
understood by George Drummond. He was next 
in succession. Lord Festiniog was too old to 
marry. Lady Rhyader could never have any more 
children^ and he would be an Earl with 50,000/. a 
year. It was time for him to act in the matter. 

He went to Barri's bedside. The boy was 
getting delirious, and his breath came hot, foul, 
and poisonous. He propped his head up and 
wiped his lips. The doctor had said that he was 
to have port wine and beef — where were they to be 
got } Not even at the British Consul's at that hour. 

But there was brandy and some portable soup 
which they had bought on their travels. He made 
a mixture of these things, and got the boy to 
swallow them. Then, he turned the silly old crone 
who was watching the boy out of the room, telling 
her that he was going to sleep with him. She 
went, saying that he was going to his death-bed. 
She had never learnt the magnificence of duty. In 
what school could she possibly have been taught it } 

The boy turned, sometimes, in the night, with 
his foetid breath hot on George's cheek : he asked 
always for drink, and George got up and gave it to 
him, though one act of neglect on his part might 
have given him all that he desired in this world. 

Mrs. Arnaud who scarcely cared for him, Lord 
Festiniog who scarcely liked him, Lord Rhyader 
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u-fao did not care to think about him, would have 
held difTerent opinions about him, had they seen 
his patient love for the boy who stood bet^'een him 
and all his earthly ambition, through the next 
three days. The only man who really loved him, 
the only man who would have understood him, the 
only man who ever knew him at his best, n'as the 
poor, ruined, maddened attorney, Drummond, 
whom he had so long beliex^ed to be his father. 

On the morning of the second day, he made in- 
quiries, about Ravenna, as to the circumstances 
made knoim to him by the doctor. There m^^s no 
doubt about them. The good folks of Ravenna 
laughed when they were spoken to on the subject. 
On the third day he got a letter from Lord 
Festiniog, sa>nng that he was prima facie satisfied, 
and commending Barri to his care. 

So, the poor wearied head of Barri rolled about 
upon the pillow, and Geoi^e Drummond watched 
it, as though it was the most precious thing to him 
in the world. One single act of n^lect would 
have put him in a splendid position, and given him 
everything which the world could give. 

But Geoi^e Drummond was a better nurse to the 
boy than could have been got for money. Why } 
Simply, because he loved the boy better than he 
did himself ; and because, prig as he was, he loved 
his duty better than either. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A DISASTER. 



By degrees his charge recovered, and George 
gladly obeyed orders from home to return. The 
time selected was long past the equinox, and it 
seemed hard to go from the bright Italian sky into 
the darkness of London. They went again to Rome, 
and, by medical advice, stayed there a short time, and 
saw the Pope again, which was, at once, a mystery 
and a delight to Barri. George was a Protestant; 
and tried to teach the boy that the present Pope, 
though the most amiable of mankind, was, person- 
ally and authoritatively, the enemy of all that was 
good. It was no use at all — the traditions of his 
family were too strong ; his ancestor De Barri, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, had admired the Popes of 
those times, why should not he admire the Pope 
of these times t George had no answer to his 
young charge, and they got on very admirably 
until they came wandering to Leghorn. 

Here Barri was slightly ill again, and George got 
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alarmed about him. He sent for the famous 
English doctor there, and consulted him. 

The doctor said that Barri had a slight relapse, 
and ought to be kept perfectly quiet, with as little 
motion as possible. 

* But,' said George, * I am his tutor, and I am 
ordered to bring him home ; the boy is heir to a 
large estate, and I dare not show my face in 
England if anything happened to him.' 

* I should not take him over the Alps,' said the 
doctor. ' Does he mind the sea V 

' Not at all' 

' Then take him round by steamer, and let him 
get the fresh air ; it would be the best thing in the 
world for the boy.' 

'There is no danger at this time of the year V 
said George. 

* Good heavens ! my dear sir, we are not in the 
North sea. We never have our ships lost, even in 
the Bay of Biscay. No, take your pupil round by 
sea, by all means. But I see that you are in diffi- 
culty ; who is your patron ?' 

* Lord Festiniog.' 

' He is head of the family still, eh V 
' Yes, and likely to remain so.' 

* Well, then,' said the doctor, * I will write to him, 
and tell him that you, as tutor, did not recommend 
the course, but that it was done on my authority.' 
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* I shall be much obliged to you/ said George ; 
and the doctor wrote. 

* My Lord, — I have ordered, on my professional 
responsibility that Mr. Barri Amaud, the hope of 
your house, should not cross the Alps at this late 
season. Mr. Drummond, his respectable and intel- 
ligent tutor, will, therefore, take him by sea from 
this place. 

* The boy requires quinine and iron ; also, I 
should let him have port wine in your climate, not, 
of course, in sufficient quantities to encourage 
a desire for stimulants, but in sufficient quantity. 
Exercise, change of scene, and athletics, but not 
objectless ones, are what the boy mostly wants. 
Expand his chest, or he will never make an orator 
— the thing, I suppose, which you desire. 

' As for yourself, don't believe in colchicum for 
that gout of yours. Come here, and I will get you 
up in a fortnight. Climate, my dear lord — climate 
is everything, and there is no climate in the world 
like Leghorn. To me it was left to discover this 
city. 

* Your Humble Servant, 

'George Pilgarlic, M.D.' 

' Shall I send this by post, or will you enclose it 
to Lord Festiniog ?* said the doctor. 
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* I will enclose it/ said George Drummond. 

* Good, then, here it is: I will introduce you to the 
captain of the Newcastle, and see that you have the 
best berths. What is this I see ? My dear sir, 
I never take fees from people in Lord Festiniog's 
position ; it does not pay in the long run ; I mean 
that I am already under too deep obligations to his 
lordship.* 

George Drummond wrote to Lord Festiniog, 
and told him of the decision. He enclosed 
another letter, strangely different from the 
doctor's. 

* Sir, — As you now know the whole facts of your 
position, I can be perfectly frank with you. When 
this letter is gone to you, I shall show a copy of it 
to my lord ; not before Mr. Drummond has left 
London, and has gone south, with what purpose 
I am not prepared to say. I only say that two 
courses are open to you. 

* If you bring the boy Barri over the Alps, there 
is great danger to him. I should not do that if I 
were in your place. I think it dangerous. I know 
it to be dangerous. I, most certainly, if I cared 
for his life, should do nothing of the kind. 

* A sea-voyage after our marsh fever is always 
recommended. By avoiding the Alps and coming 
by sea from any port, you would save two people 
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from the commission of a crime, yourself and 
Mr. Drummond. 

'Carlina Gersottl* 

George Drummond thanked God that the diffi- 
culty was cleared out of his way by the independent 
testimony of two people. He would get his cousin 
home, and remove the horrible responsibility from 
his shoulders. The boy, whose death would 
ennoble him, was getting dearer and dearer to 
him. 

And he saw such wondrous promise in the boy ; 
Barri had twice the intelligence which he had had 
at the same age, and only wanted education : that 
he could give, and make a great man of him, as he 
thought. * I shall see him from afar off at first, but 
the deuce is in it if I don't make a name in the 
world too : I in one place, he in another. We shall 
make a sound in both houses yet' 

So they sped away across the Mediterranean. 
What were his thoughts about the man who had 
been such a kind father to him } We cannot say. 
All we know of the man is from Barri, and to Barri 
he never mentioned Mr. Drummond or Mrs. Arnaud. 
The boy was in absolute ignorance, to the last, that 
George was his cousin. That had been agreed on 
between Lord Festiniog and himself; the boy was 
only to know after they came home. And so they 
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went on their voyage together, Barri looking about 
the ship, and George watching him, as though the 
sh'ghtest accident would not put him in a position 
for which some men would have committed a 
crime. 

The bay was passed, and they saw Ushant under 
a lurid sunset. The barometer had lowered so 
suddenly that the captain made up all his fires, and 
headed apparently for America. George laughed 
to him about his course. 

* If we get behind the Start, Mr. Drummond/ he 
said, * we are lucky. You are no sailor.* 

* Why, no,* said George Drummond, * will there 
be any danger.?* 

' God knows,* said the captain, * the ship is too 
long and too narrow. By Jove! see, there it 
comes.* 

The sun had scarcely sunk into the sea, when 
the western sky was as black as pitch. As sail 
after sail, which it was impossible to get in, was 
blown away, with a sound like a cannon followed 
by a rattle of musketry, George Drummond stood 
on deck, amused with his good fortune in seeing a 
real storm at sea. He went down once to where 
Barri was now sleeping quietly, and looked at him. 
He had no thought of danger, but the boy seemed 
cold, and he put another coat over him ; then, he 
went on deck. 
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It was piercing cold, and the engine-room looked 
bright and warm. There had been a heavy Atlantic 
sea all day, necessitating the using of the compen- 
sating gear, for her screw was frequently out of 
water. He was a great friend of the engineer, and 
he stepped down, cigar in mouth, to see how the 
gear worked. He sat in the little room and baked 
himself The engineer was not at all alarmed ; 
though, as the captain had put her head, she was 
pitching heavily. 

It was beautiful to sit in the warmth, and watch 
the working of the compensation gear ; as her bow 
dipped it spun rapidly, as her stern dropped it 
stopped slowly. They have better things of the 
kind now, but the original one was a splendid idea. 

Her stem was out of the water higher than ever, 
and they were nearly unseated. The compensation 
gear was spinning as hard as ever. It had got out 
of order. The engineer rose hurriedly, with an oath, 
but it was too late, a ripping crack went through 
the ship, hurried feet were heard overhead, and the 
word went about that the screw-shaft was broken. 

At once, of course, the ship was in the trough of 
the sea, a more fearfully dangerous engine of de- 
struction than M. Victor Hugo's celebrated loose 
cannon. Every mast went overboard directly, at 
her first whip up into the wind. She was nothing 
better than a floating wreck, with the sea bursting 
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on board of her every moment. In ten minutes, 
the warm engine-room was changed into a sea of 
stinking steam, in ten minutes more, it was a seeth- 
ing sea of black coal mud. 

George hurried to Barri at once. He had been 
thrown out of his bunk, and was dressing himself. 
He took him up to the cabin, and then he asked 
what was the matter } 

* There is danger. Will you sit here while I go 
down again V 

* I will try to stand,' said Barri. 

George was scarcely away from him for five 
minutes; then he came up with his desk, and wrote 
a few hurried words, which he folded up and put 
in the breast-pocket of Barri's pea-jacket. 

* We might part, Barri, you see,* he said. * Give 
that note to Lord Festiniog. You must get ready, 
my boy. I hear the captain ordering out the 
boats.' 

Barri was perfectly still, but very much frightened. 
The captain came in, hurriedly, after a time, and 
said, — *Mr. Drummond, I have lost my ship. I 
have the long-boat out, and some men in her. Will 
you and your charge jump into her at once, or she 
will be stove against the side ?* 

' Now, Barri, be firm,' said George. * You must 
leap into the boat.' And so they passed out of the 
cabin into the horrible hell of the tempest 
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The ship was beginning to [settle down. One 
boat had been got out, and she was still fast to the 
ship. George put Barri on the bulwarks, and told 
him to jump into her. The boy was terrified. 

A brave man might have been. The boat was 
surging, leaping, diving nearly head under, in the 
lee of the ship, at one time near the side, at another 
an oar's length away. The men in her were shout- 
ing to those who were on the bulwarks to leap. 
Few dared. Was the boy to blame } 

'Leap yourself, Mr. Drummond,' said the cap- 
tain ; ' the men will cut the painter directly ; your 
life is more valuable than the boy's.* 

George Drummond had other ideas, though. He 
took Barri in his arms, and at the next and last 
surge of the boat towards the ship he dropped the 
boy among the sailors at his feet, before she swerved 
away from the ship again. The man at the bow 
cut the painter, and the boat parted from the ship. 
A great roller parted them, and they saw one 
another no more. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



BARRI S RETURN. 



Lord Rhyader received one morning the follow- 
ing singular tel^ram : — 

' Brown Jones, Falmouth. Lord Rhyader, Bolton 
Street, Piccadilly. Come here at once. Boat 
"Nemesis" has been picked up by "Arethusa," 
and men landed here in Sailors* Home. Boy says 
that he is your son. Men confirm it. Boy rather 
exhausted. Come directly.* 

Lord Rhyader had for some time disliked to do 
anything without his father s advice or knowledge. 
The fact was that Lady Rhyader was getting a 
little peevish, and they did not get on so well 
together as they did formerly. She always, when 
consulted about anything, at once opposed it, with- 
out a moment*s thought, and then defended her 
opinion through thick and thin ; while, on the other 
hand, old Lord Festiniog always thought before he 
spoke, and then gave the best advice he could. 
Consequently he gained, without meaning it, a 
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power over Rhyader which his wife had lost. She 
knew it, and was jealous of it. Lord and Lady 
Rhyader were, of course, on the best of terms ; but 
it was impossible to deny that there was not more 
confidence between father and son than between 
wife and husband. He, on this occasion, however, 
never thought for one instant of his father. With 
an energy of tenderness which he had not shown 
for a few years, he ran into her dressing-room, and, 
with his arm round her neck, read the message 
to her. 

* Alice,* he said, * you must help me now.* 

* Gervase,' she replied, * I am as well able to help 
you as Lord Festiniog: or, indeed, as Mary 
Amaud. We must act together here, my love, and 
never act apart any more.* 

Lord Rhyader was man enough to say no more : 
if she had been in the wrong, so had he. They 
had both been a little too much absorbed in their 
separate selves, and the potential disaster united 
them at once. The truth must be told, they had 
never cared very greatly for the boy : he did not 
suit them, and they were more comfortable without 
him than with him. Now, however, he was likely 
to be lost by some hitherto unexplained disaster, 
they were in confidence instantly : in a confidence 
which lasted to their deaths — as far as it went. 

They both knew that their mutual confidence 
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had returned. They made no effort at an ex- 
planation, the chances would have been as ten to 
one that they would have quarrelled had they done 
so. The new, unspoken reconciliation between 
them was so pleasant that neither of them desired 
words. 

* We must start at once, Gervase,* she said, with 
a view of bringing in other matters. 

* At once,' he said, ringing the bell, which was 
answered before either of them spoke. He and 
she gave directions for an immediate and sudden 
journey, and they were alone again. She chival- 
rously broke the ice for him. 

* This is a piece of your father's work, Gervase.* 
' So it seems,' said Lord Rhyader. 

'Our boy Barri is sent abroad with George 
Drummond, who it seems is heir to the house. Do 
you believe it.^' 

* Yes, darling. I think that there is little doubt 
about it. Don't attempt to dispute that. Drum- 
mond has confessed it, you know.' 

* Well, I will not dispute it. But that young man 
is suddenly taken into favour, and sent abroad 
with our boy. Who did that } answer me.' 

* My father.' 

'Exactly. And what do you think of your 
father now } * This was said with scorn. 

Lord Rhyader thought about his father as he 
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had always done, as a good gentleman and a kind 
friend. But he saw from Lady Rhyader's eyes 
that she considered that she had scored a point 
against him, and was too polite to contradict her. 
He said nothing, but looked as if there was really 
nothing to be said in palliation of his father. 

'Mark my words, Gervase,' she said solemnly, 
rising up to prepare for her journey, 'this is a plot, 
hatched out at No. 17, and Mary Arnaud is in it. 
Your father, although dictatorial, is weak, and he 
has been led into it by that woman.* 

* But, my dearest Alice, I don*t think * 

'Good. When I am dead, and you know the 
truth, you will remember my words. I will go and 
get ready for my journey.* 

' But, Alice, my father would not lend himself to 
anything underhand. You must think of that.* 

She thought of it, at once, in her usual way, for 
one second, and then enlarged upon it, without 
exactly knowing what she was going to say next. 
* You will find it, Gervase, exactly as I have put it 
to you : and if your father was here before me, I 
would tell him the same thing. Will you be con- 
vinced by one question } Where is George 
Arnaud.?* 

Lord Rhyader seemed to think that there was a 
great deal in that, though he could not tell why, 
knowing nothing about the matter. He said. 
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rather meekly, * I suppose we had better send this 
telegram on to my father ?' 

' I suppose that you had better/ she said : * that 
would be only decent ; but let us get to Falmouth 
first. I don't want his interference/ 

They were a difficult couple to move. The tele- 
gram had been sent to Lord Festiniog more than 
two hours before they were at Paddington. They 
were not deeply anxious, for there was nothing to 
make them so in the telegram. They took the 
journey quite comfortably in the train at noon, 
wrapping themselves up warm, eating and drink- 
ing, in a trifling manner, and getting up their 
mutual case against Lord Festiniog. Lady 
Rhyader acted as attorney, and Rhyader himself 
accepted the brief provisionally, knowing perfectly 
well that he would no more dare to say one half of 
the things to his father which his wife put into his 
mouth than he dared fly. However, he knew that 
his father had some sixty or eighty thousand 
pounds which he could leave to his groom, and so 
he held a large trump card over his wife, in case 
she should go too far, and provoke an entire 
rupture. He let her ease her long-suppressed 
mind on Lord Festiniog, therefore, with the 
greatest complacency: and they got on most 
charmingly: particularly as he intended to make 
her spokeswoman in the business, whatever it was. 
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And that he could not quite make out ; there was 
to be a war of liberation from his father's authority, 
and his father in his chivalry would never quarrel 
with him for taking his wife's part. If there was 
to be any real fighting, she could do it better than 
he could ; and he could always check her by 
reminding her of the loose cash. 

So they amiably got to Shrivenham, and got out 
there to walk about while the train was being 
shunted. It was an unusual thing and Lord 
Rhyader asked the station-master the reason of it. 

*A special train a-coming through, sir. Stand 
back there ! stand back !* 

A distant humming sound, then a long-drawn 
shriek ; then an approaching roar which swelled 
upon the ear. Then a vision of a fiery dragon 
filled with smoke, fire, and steam, coming towards 
them swifter than the wind, with pulses going 
quicker than a madman's heart; smoke-grimed, 
steadfast men upon the monster's back, guiding 
it as it shook the station with a shock like 
an earthquake. One saloon carriage in the rear of 
the engine, which seemed to leap at the point. 
That was all, the whole terrible and dangerous 
arrangement was out of sight before the echoes 
which it had raised could die away. 

Lord and Lady Rhyader continued their journey 
methodically. The greatest event in their journey 
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to Falmouth was that Lady Rhyader's maid lost a 
shawl. The loss was discovered at Exeter; the 
lady's maid having, as a preliminary to confession, 
given a month's warning in the waiting-room, told 
Lady Rhyader of the a^^^ful fact. Lady Rhyader 
was in tears at once. It was not a very valuable 
shawl, and she could not bear to part with her 
maid. She did not care about the matter, and 
Rhyader with that shrewdness which his father 
ranked so high, discovered that the maid had got 
the shawl on herself: and the valet proved that in 
the confusion at Shrivenham he had, in an absent 
moment, put it over the young woman's shoulders. 
Lady Rhyader made her a present of the shawl, 
and so sold her liberty to her maid. The month's 
notice was withdrawn, and they, to use a Devon- 
shire expression, drumbled on to Falmouth. 

What was their astonishment when they were 
met by Lord Festiniog at the door of' the hotel ! 
He was among a group of sailors, talking eagerly 
to them, but he seemed to know of the Rhyaders* 
coming perfectly well, and to take little thought 
about it. 

* I have got the boy here, upstairs,' he said : ' but 
I doubt if we shall ever make anything of him 
again. It is the most unhappy business which 
ever was seen. The poor boy is idiotic. I can't 
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get anything out of him. He has had a shock to 
the system from which he will never recover, 
unless we take very great care of him.* 

Lady Rhyader, now, was seriously alarmed. 
Her rebellion against Lord Festiniog might stand 
over, at all events for a time. She went swiftly 
upstairs to Barri, and from the moment she saw 
him never thought about herself as long as she 
lived. After she had once seen the boy she 
thought no more of Lord Festiniog. The terror of 
the sight before her put every frivolous and ill- 
tempered idea from her mind for ever. Who was 
to blame for the catastrophe } She cared nothing 
at all. It was her own child who was before her, 
the child for whom she had cared too little, as she 
saw now, but, in what fearful case ! 

Worn almost to a skeleton, he was sitting up in 
bed, rocking his body to and fro, as if to allow for 
the motion of a boat. His right hand, thin with 
illness, clutched the mattress convulsively, while 
his left was held up as if to shield him from an 
enemy expected every moment. The nurse ex- 
plained it to her. The boy had been three days in 
the open boat in the heavy sea, and had sa.t like 
that with his right hand clasping the gunwale, 
trying to shield himself from the drenching waves 
which sometimes broke over them from the South- 
West. 'The men put him to leeward, ma*am,* 
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said the nurse ; * that is why he holds his left arm 
up to shield himself, and holds on to the gunwale 
with the other.* 

*Why will he not lie down ?* said Lady Rhyader, 
utterly terrified. 

' He will never lie down any more, ma'am/ said 
the nurse. * He will have the rattles in the throat 
in ten minutes.* 

' Get out you old fool, do,' said a voice behind 
them. *How dare you, you crone, frighten her 
ladyship like this, when you know that the best 
man in Europe has given his opinion to-day V 

Lady Rhyader turned : it was Lord Festiniog 
who spoke. 

* My dear Alice,' he said, ' do not listen to the 
croaking of this old witch. When you sent me the 
telegram this morning, I did two things,^-ordered 
a special train, and got Sir Alexander McFittie to 
come with me. He says that the boy will not die, 
but that he has a nervous shock which will spoil 
his career, at least for a very long time. You 
must brace up your nerves, my dear, you must 
nurse the boy, and so make him fonder of you 
than he was before. That is easily done, for he is 
an affectionate little fellow, and you might make 
him, at least, as fond of you as he is of me.* 

He was going to say, — as he was of Mary 
Arnaud — ^but he thought twice before he said that. 
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* Lady Rhyader/ he said, suddenly and sternly. 

* Yes, Lord Festiniog.* 

* Have you done your duty by this boy ?* 

'No,' she said. *You always made the boy 
jealous of us. How could we possibly do our duty 
by him.?' 

Lord Festiniog had never looked on it in that 
light before. He said, — 

* I should not have looked on the matter in that 
light myself.' 

'Without doubt,' said Lady Rhyader, deter- 
mined to win every point she could possibly score, 
but wondering what would be the next one. 

* Well, let bygones be bygones, let us take care 
of the boy. You stay with him, I must go and 
break the news to Mary Arnaud.' And so he 
went out to Lord Rhyader, leaving mother and son 
together. 

*What, on earth, has Mary Arnaud got to do 
with it?' thought Lady Rhyader. But there was 
the boy, delirious in his bed, calling out for that 
woman and not for his own mother. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, 

He found Lord Rhyader alone, walking up and 
down the room, and a very important conversation 
ensued between them. 

* I have made light of your boy's case to Alice, 
Gervase,' he said, * but there is no doubt whatever 
that he is extremely ill, and it is very doubtful if 
he will live to be a man. You must really rouse 
yourself to look facts in the face. The boy has 
undergone horrors and privations which have half 
killed those strong sailors who have brought him 
home. Do you know that a mutinous part of the 
boat's crew wanted to -* 

•Well.?' 

'Well, — wanted to kill the boy for a horrible 
purpose. It was only by the resolution of t^'o or 
three that he was saved. And he knew it, for he 
heard them talking about it, and he will, it is 
feared, never get it out of his head any more ; such 
shocks are not felt at bis time of life without per- 
manent results.' 
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*I am deeply grieved, father, biit I do not share 
your fears to this extent which you speak of I 
cannot understand your anxiety/ 

*It is real, however,* said Lord Festiniog. *I 
loved the boy, I think, better than you did/ 

* I will not argue that point, father,* said Gervase. 
* If you loved him so much, why did you insist on 
his going abroad with his only rival ?* 

* I sent him abroad to keep him out of mischief 
I sent him abroad with George Arnaud because I 
trusted the young man. He has gloriously ful- 
filled his trust/ 

* By bringing back my boy an idiot/ said Lord 
Rhyader. 

* Bringing?* 

* Yes. I suppose he has taken care of himself .^* 

* George ! Have you not heard } George went 
down with the ship, and saved the boy at the 
sacrifice of his own life !' 

'Good heavens!' 

Lord Rhyader was silent for some time. He 
was a just man, and his regret at having been so 
unjust to George was great. *You are sure of 
this.^* he said. 

'Hear for yourself; ask one of the sailors in. 
Send in George Horrocks,* he said to a waiter who 
was in the room. 
' A sailor came in. 'My son, Lord Rhyader,* 
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said Lord Festiniog, * wishes to ask you a question 
or two. Your general evidence will be given 
before the Board, of course, but answer him what 
he asks you.* 

*I wanted to know if Mr. Drummond could 
have saved his own life, if he had deserted the boy 
whom he dropped into the boat ?' 

'Most certainly, sir,* said the sailor; * half-a- 
dozen times over. The boy was frightened and 
would not jump, and so, he gave up his own life 
for the boy's, fair and square. No doubt about 
that: 

*And you saw him drowned after, with no 
attempt to save him V 

' We had done all that it was possible for men to 
do. We kept near her until she went down, in 
hopes that some one might rise, but I need hardly 
say that no one did. We incurred great danger by 
not keeping the boat's head straight before the 
wind, at once, as you would know, my lord, if you 
were a sailor.' 

*I beg your pardon,* said Lord Rhyader. *I 
have no doubt that everything was done. I wish 
you a good afternoon,* and the man went. 

'There is the end,* said Lord Festiniog; 'the 
end of a good family, too.' 

' If Barri dies.* 

' Well, his life is very problematical. In case of 
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his death, the entailed property all goes to you, 
and, I suppose, afterwards to some religious estab- 
lishment. I am more sorry than ever about 
George.' 

* You seem to think more of him than you do of 
Barri, now/ 

'There you do me an injustice, as usual, 
Rhyader. I have a stronger personal feeling for 
the boy than ever I had for poor George Arnaud. 
I loved the boy better than ever you did. My 
feeling for him is one thing, my feeling for the 
extinction of our family is another.* 

* The remedy lies entirely in your own hands, 
father,* said Rhyader. * Alice will live to any age, 
and have no more children. The remedy lies with 
yourself.* 

* I do not see how.* 

* Marry, yourself.* 

Lord Festiniog kept steady on his feet, but, 
morally^ he reeled as this proposition was made to 
him. He had not thought of such a thing for 
thirty years. Was Rhyader mad } 

Apparently not. He was most perfectly cool 
over the matter, and appeared in earnest. He 
repeated, — 

' Marry, yourself.* 

' But you would not approve thaty said Lord 
Festiniog. 

P 
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* I should, most entirely/ said Lord Rhyader. 
' Why should I not ? It can make no difference 
to me, and would prevent my feeling any responsi- 
bility as to the disposal of the property.* 

'But I am so old/ said Lord Festiniog, still 
doubting if he heard aright. 

* Not a bit. You are only sixty-two.* 

*But whom am I to marry? You are mad. 
Have you any one in your eye } Have you ever 
thought of this before }' 

* Never. It only came into my head when 
I heard your description of poor Barri. As for the 
lady, why, you must choose for yourself ; I really 
am too much out of the world to advise you.* 

* Just conceive how very much at random you 
are talking, my dear Rhyader. What would 
Alice say to you, if she knew that you had made 
this proposition ?* 

* Oh ! you must not think of speaking about it 
to her yet. It may come to nothing. Think 
about it for yourself* 

Lord Festiniog had plenty of time to think 
about it, for he by no means went back by express. 
The slowest train on the line would do for him 
now, for at the other end he had to tell poor Mary 
Arnaud that her newly-found and scarcely-known 
son was dead. 

* Poor thing ! ' he said to himself. ' This world is 
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very hard on her. There seems to be no end to 
her troubles. I wish she could have made up her 
mind to marry Drummond, and that he had not 
been such a rascal. She might have been happy 
with him.' 

He had forgotten the awful proposal which 
Lord Rhyader had made of his own marriage. 
This thought of Mrs. Arnaud's marriage brought it 
back to him with a shock. 

Going by a slow train, Lord Festiniog naturally 
met with an accident. His own special train, in 
which he had come down, had to be sent back to 
Paddington somehow. It was sent back in the 
rear of the ordinary slow train, and, by way of dis- 
tinguishing itself^ dashed into the ordinary train by 
a combination of circumstances which were after- 
wards proved to be entirely impossible. It was 
clearly proved before the Board of Trade that the 
thing never could have happened, and yet it did, 
for all that, and Lord Festiniog broke one of the 
small bones in his hand, and, in trying to give 
assistance, had his whiskers scorched by the fire of 
one of the engines. When asked which, he de- 
clined to answer the question, as he might commit 
the company, in which he was a large share- 
holder. 

He, however, got to London somehow, and was 
driven to his house in due time. To his great 
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surprise he found that Mr. Drummond had called 
three times on that morning. He had not thought 
that Drununond would have sought him so very 
eagerly, and he was puzzled. 

Meanwhile it was necessary, in conmion kind- 
ness, for him to go and see Mary Amaud, and 
break the news to her as gently as possible. He 
had not been near No. 17 for some time, and felt 
considerably guilty on that score. Mary, of whom 
he was secretly afraid, would be angry with him in 
the first instance. She had always had a good case 
against the family, and now had a stronger one. 
He would have to tell her that her so recently 
acknowledged son was drowned. It was not a 
very agreeable matter under any circumstances; 
still less so under the present 

People enjoy themselves in three ways : by 
anticipation of a pleasure, by the realization of that 
pleasure, and by the recollection of it afterwards. In 
the same way people plague themselves in three 
ways : by the anticipation of the trouble, by the 
realization of the trouble (which is generally not half 
what they thought it to be), and thirdly, by the solu- 
tion of the trouble, and the humiliating doubt as to 
whether there was any trouble to be afraid of after all. 

Lord Festiniog was deeply plagued about Mary. 
He knew, or thought that he knew, that he should 
have a scene with her. And he was not well ; the 
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railway accident had shaken him, his finger was in 
pain, and that irritated him. He had anticipated 
more than half his troubles, however, before he 
drove up to her door, at nine o'clock in the 
evening. 

The house was completely dark, as he knocked 
at the private door. It was opened with startling 
rapidity, and he found himself pulled into the 
passage, and the door shut behind him. There 
being no light, he was unaware of what was going 
to happen to him ; he was not long in doubt. He 
was kissed in the dark all over his face. 

* Darling,' said the kisser, * it is so good of you to 
come from the club so soon ; and you have not 
been smoking. Good child ; come up now, and 
smoke in our bed-room.' 

The lady, who had her arm round his neck, was 
proceeding to stroke his hair. Lord Festiniog had 
gone as far in an explanatory speech as * Madam, 
I think you are in error,' when the hall was sud- 
denly illuminated by two candles. Lord Festiniog 
saw that one of them was carried by Mrs. Arnaud, 
and the other by the terrible old madame of Paris. 
Regarding himself as a lost man, he looked down 
to see who was accidentally kissing him. He 
discovered at once that it was ex-Mademoiselle 
Heloise, now Mrs. D'Arcy. 

She, with a shriek which was nearly a yell, fled 
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for protection to her grandmother, and threw her- 
self on her bosom. They both came down 
together; Madame Mantalent, being underneath, 
made some \-igorous attempts to break her grand- 
daughter s head vnth the candlestick. Mrs. D*Arcy, 
now alive to the situation, and having had to do 
the thing once or t\*nce before, defended herself in 
such a scientific manner, that Madame Mantalent 
cast the candlestick at Lord Festiniog, and b^fged 
for life, saying that she was an old woman, and 
would not trouble them long. 

Lord Festiniog and Mai^" Amaud got the old 
lady on her feet, and took her into the little parlour. 
Mrs. D*Arcy, the gentle and excellent Heloise, 
came into them, and then it appeared that that 
most excellent of young ladies had lost her temper. 

She was as beautiful as ever ; nay, she was look- 
ing better than ever she had done ; but old Lord 
Festiniog's eyes were opened, as regarded her, for 
the first time. The thin crust of botirgeois French 
respectability had been woni through, and the real 
nature appeared below. 

Let us not be misunderstood in any way. Three- 
quarters of France and three-quarters of Ireland 
produce a population which the whole world, for 
certain qualities, cannot match. But there is a 
residuum in both countries unmanageable, and save 
on one solitary subject, unsympathetic. We name 
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no provinces in either kingdom, and yet we know 
that we have to deal with certain people, possessing 
certain virtues, as we would with wild beasts. 

Heloise came from a part of France pre-eminent 
for its virtues, but also pre-eminent for its temper. 
She had lost her temper, firstly, because she had 
kissed Lord Festiniog in the dark, and, secondly, 
because her grandmother, who came from the same 
part of the country, had beaten her over the head 
with the candlestick. What is mainly to the 
purpose, however, is the fact that the scene which 
followed between her and her grandmother put the 
idea of matrimony in a rather difficult light to Lord 
Festiniog*s eyes. 

The debate was carried on in the French lan- 
guage, which was possibly a relief to the servants, 
but none to Mrs. Arnaud or Lord Festiniog, who 
were both mistress and master of that fluent and 
elegant language, so well adapted for all phases of 
soul. Mrs. D'Arcy and Madame Mantalent, being 
both extremely angry, used the resources at their 
command with all the genius of their nation. At 
one period of her life, Madame Mantalent had not 
been so successful in her affairs as she was now, 
and every detail of those times was hurled in her 
teeth with the most singular epithets. In this 
' hurling in the teeth,' the fact that those teeth were 
false, and that they never had been paid for until 
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the outraged laws of France forced the old lady to 
do so, was by no means forgotten. Madame Man- 
talent's establishment also was, as we have previously 
said, a place of meeting for innocent lovers. This 
circumstance was now turned against the old lady 
with singular esprit. Some of the marriages, prac- 
tically, made up in the inagasin^ had by no means 
turned out so well as those which. are proverbially 
made in heaven ; and the details of many of them 
were alluded to by Mrs. D'Arcy, not only with 
singular freedom, but with powers of oratory which 
excited the surprise, almost the admiration, of Lord 
Festiniog. In fact, that most admirable and gentle 
housewife, Mrs. D*Arcy, ended, as his lordship after- 
wards rudely expressed himself to Lord Rhyader, 
without a single rag of character to cover her back. 
One transaction, involving 25,000 francs, a penniless 
duke in the employment of the later empire, and a 
young heiress, was so repeatedly alluded to, that 
Lord Festiniog lost the thread of the story in con- 
sequence of Mrs. D'Arcy's volubility, and he could 
not quite make out whether it was the wife who 
had exchanged into a regiment of turco for service 
in Algeria, or whether it was the husband who had 
burned men. It was made perfectly certain, how- 
ever, by this young lady that they both cursed the 
day on which they saw Madame Mantalent. 

Madame, however, seated now peacefully in Mrs, 
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Arnaud's easy chair, with a glass of curagoa, let 
her grand-daughter scold herself into quiescence 
without doing anything but agreeing with a sardonic 
laugh to everything which the young lady said; 
occasionally correcting her when she appeared to 
soften circumstances, and saying ^bon! bonf when 
she made a more desperately ruinous assault on 
her reputation. Scolding cannot last for ever, as 
both ladies knew perfectly well ; and Madame 
Mantalent, with the military genius of her nation, 
allowed her enemy to exhaust her resources before 
she attacked her in full force. Nay, she showed 
more than the usual military genius of the nation, 
great as it is. She combined it with that of such 
great generals as Fabius Cunctator, Frederick the 
Great, the Duke of Wellington in the last Spanish 
campaign, and General Grant in his advance upon 
Richmond. She chose her own time of fighting, 
the neglect of which rule has ruined both the 
Napoleons. 

When Mrs. D*Arcy was quite exhausted, it be- 
came her turn to receive punishment, and by this 
time her husband was in the room, wondering what 
could possibly be the matter. The old lady had 
calculated on this with the subtlety of a Cleopatra 
or a Catherine de* Medici. In the most inexorable 
manner she overhauled the character of Heloise 
before her bridegroom in a way which made Lord 
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Festiniog desire to kill her. Heloise had been, in 
her way, a very considerable flirt, and had drawn a 
very great deal of money into the perfectly virtuous 
establishment of her grandmother without receiving 
any recognizable per-centage on the same. Still, 
she was a good girl, as her grandmother perfectly 
well knew. Every man she had spoken to as a 
friend was now made out to be a lover, and the old 
lady absolutely revelled in the disclosures which 
she thought she was making before a jealous 
English husband. The end was that Mrs. D*Arcy 
was reduced to somewhat spiteful tears. 

It was becoming very distressing until D'Arcy 
came forward to his wife, and, kissing her kindly, 
burst into a laugh. * She says, in effect, that the 
men all ran after you,* he said. *0f course they 
did ; I did ; and, what is more, I have got you. Ah, 
Madame, you can't prevent that!* 

* You have got a fickle heart and a bad temper, 
Mr. D'Arcy,* said the old lady. But D'Arcy only 
laughed at her, and went away pleasantly with 
Heloise. 

* Good evening, Madame,* said Lord Festiniog. 
* Mary, you must come upstairs with me at once ; I 
have something to say to you which can wait no 
longer, though I wish that some other cause of 
delay would intervene before I tell it to you.* 

* Come, then,* she said, leading the way. * Here 
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are the bride and bridegroom toiling upstairs before 
us. Say a good word to them, as few, except you, 
can say it.' 

* But it would be a liberty.* 

*Not in the case of an old man like you,' she 
said. * You can say anything.' 

* Anything,' he thought, * but what I have come 
to say. This horrible procrastination !' 

He ran upstairs and touched D'Arcy's arm. 
* Captain D'Arcy,' he said, * I hope you will allow a 
very old man, like myself, to tell you, before your 
wife, that you have behaved like a most loyal 
gentleman in not paying attention to Madame 
Mantalent's objurgations.' 

D'Arcy looked at him in calm wonder. 

* Did you think such a thing possible, then. Lord 
Festiniog?' 

* I could not say. I hope that I have not taken 
a liberty. But you behaved so very well, that, as 
an old man, I thought I might speak.' 

* I am only too proud of your approval ; but, 
indeed, I saw this little woman of mine in Paris 
under such difficult circumstances and temptations, 
that nothing would shake my faith in her now; not 
even Madame Mantalent's tongue.' 

Lord Festiniog admired the'young man's chivalry, 
and bade him good-night. From certain things 
which Madame had let drop, — * let drop,' we say, — 
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poured out in buckets^ — he rather thought that his 
imperfect acquaintance with the French tongue; 
when spoken with extreme volubility and with a 
pure Parisian accent, had something to do with his 
complacence. However, here was Mary following 

upstairs; here was her room, and here was 

sitting in her chair, another Helois^ much older 
than Mrs. D'Arcy, and, in his opinion, considerably 
more beautiful. 

'Oh, you are here, Clotilde, my dear souL 
Grandma and Heloise have been quarrelling down- 
stairs. Lord Festiniog, this is my cousin. Made- 
moiselle Clotilde Aubignd. Try to make friends 
with her, for she has been a loving friend to 
me.' 

'Say no more, Mary, say no more,' said Lord 
Festiniog. ' We want a mutual friend to-night. 1 
hope that Mademoiselle Clotilde will let me number 
her among mine.' 

As she advanced towards him, offering her hand ; 
as he looked at her matured, Madonna-like beauty 
— so like that of Heloise in feature and colouring, 
and so unlike it in its splendid repose — Lord Fes- 
tiniog found a little monitor in his left breast, 
asking him if he was quite so old as he had repre- 
sented himself to the D*Arcys on the stairs. Was 
that admiration for him in her eyes ? * No, I am 
not vain enough for that at my time of lif<^' he 
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said. * It is only the reflection of my own admira- 
tion in hers.* 

* Can this lady, in whom you have, as you say, 
tfie most entire confidence, stay with us while I 
tell you some very distressing news ?' 

* Yes, I would rather she did. God has sent her 
to me as a comfort, and why should she leave me } 
Clotilde, you will stay, will you not.? Now, my 
dear papa, what makes you so grave V 

* Mary, you are a widow.' 

* Yes,' she said, with a sudden movement of her 
hands. 

* You are now a childless one.' 

She looked at him steadily, and said, — * I do not 
understand you.' 

* Your son George is drowned.' 

* When I was trying to love him, — ^when I was 
hoping, hoping for his return,— when I was thinking 
of every good quality which his father possessed, 
and endeavouring to see them reflected in him ? 
This is rather hard, is it not } It is cruel.' 

* The sea is very cruel, Mary.' 

* Ay ! but God is more cruel than the sea itself. 
I was not prepared for this. Let me be quiet 
awhile. I would rather that no one spoke to me 
for a short time, if they did not mind.' 

She bent her head over the fire, and Clotilde 
beckoned to Lord Festiniog to come and sit beside 
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her. He went to her, and she took his hand in 
hers, while she whispered in French : — * Good and 
admirable friend, what has happened ?' 

'Her son is drowned,* said Lord Festiniog. 
'Drowned in the most noble manner, but at the 
bottom of the deep sea for all that. She will wish 
to know the particulars immediately. Stay with 
us, dear lady, while I tell them to her.* 

He took her hand, and kissed it. 

* I will stay with you by all means, my lord,' she 
said, ' but she will want an answer soon. She was 
getting to love the son so little known to her. 
Yes, my lord, she will be wanting an explanation 
soon, and I will stay with you. She has never 
said anything but good about you.' 

Mrs. Arnaud rose and confronted them at this 
point. She was not in the least degree angry or 
emportie but she was terrible in her beauty for all 
that. Lord Festiniog was glad that he had such a 
protection in the gentle, though unknown, Clotilde, 
against the equally gentle, though better known, 
Mary. 

* Lord Festiniog,' she said, ' I wish to say a few 
words. Did I ever seek an alliance with your 
house .^' 

' Certainly not, Mary.' 

* Did I ever seek to intrude myself on you, until 
after I had discovered that I was legally married ?' 
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•Certainly not, Mary. But you must re- 
member ' 

* I know. You and Rhyader were kind, believ- 
ing me not to be legally married. When you 
could dispute the fact no longer, what did you 
AoV 

'Acknowledged the fact, Mary; you cannot deny 
that: 

'Yes, after you were forced to do so. Drum- 
mond did that for me. I owe more to Drummond 
than I do to you, after all' 

'Mary! Mary!' 

' I say it again, I owe more to him than I do to 
you.* 

* But he stole your child.' 

' Yes, and you have made away with him. At 
least, you come and tell me that he is drowned. 
He went to sea by your orders. Is Barri 
drowned V 

' No, but he is an idiot' 

' He never was anything else,' said Mrs. Arnaud. 
* I do not see why my son should be sacrificed, and 
Lady Rhyader's left in a mere state of idiocy. It 
is not just' 

'But you will not argue matters, Mary. You 
have lost your old sense. I cannot understand 
you. If I had been asked who was the most 
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sensible woman in London, I should have named 
you. I am utterly surprised.' 

'I will go to bed/ said Mrs. Amaud, wearily. 
' I cannot stand this any longer. I will go back to 
a religious life. I am not fit for the world.' 

And so, she left Lord Festiniog without any 
further recognition. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

LORD FESTINIOG AND CLOTILDE. 

Lord Festiniog and Mademoiselle Clotilde 
being left alone together, became at once con- 
fidential. 

* You are an old friend, as I see, my lord,' she 
said. * I have heard much of you.* 

'Mademoiselle, if you will give me your 
confidence, I will value it like a mine of dia- 
monds.* 

* It is yours, with all my heart,* she said. * She 
has not been a well used woman.* 

'Certainly not,* said Lord Festiniog. *My son 
Iltyd did not use her altogether well. For me, I 
behaved like a dog to her, once.* 

* Your behaviour, my lord * here she paused. 

* Festiniog,* he suggested. 

* I cannot pronounce thaty she said. * I would if 
I could, but I can*t. Say it again.* 

He did so, and she made two or three attempts. 
They were no use, and she ended by saying that 

Q 
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she, for the sake of argument, would call him M. 
Bonnechose. He agreed to this, and she con- 
tinued. 

•Your behaviour, M. Bonnechose; was always 
very excellent to her. No one can find fault with 
you about it She was married. Good. You did 
not know it Good. You disputed it That was 
right of you. Drummond had stolen her child. 
When that was proved and confessed to by Drum- 
mond, you allowed the fact That was most 
honourable. But, were you good when you sent 
George Amaud to sea with Barri ? I do not think 
that you were.' 

' But I did not know it I did not know that 
the facts were proved.' 

'Then I am misinformed,* said Mademoiselle 
Clotilde, * that is all I can say.' 

'Who was your informant ?' 

* Drummond,' she said. 

'But, has he been making mischief between 
Mary and myself?' 

* My lord, her position is this. He has told my 
cousin Arnaud, and she has told me, that since you 
have discovered the fact that George Amaud is 
next in succession, you have been trying, in every 
way, to get rid of him. He will now say that you 
have succeeded in doing so ; and, what is more, 
Marie might believe it' 
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* But, is the man here, back in London, and say- 
ing such abominable falsehoods ?' 

* It is perfectly certain, and what is more, he has 
threatened your lordship in my presence.* 

*The What does he threaten me with, 

then?' 

' He only says that you are a lost man without 
him. He declares that your property is dependent 
on him, that you do not know where certain 
deeds are, and that you never dare to face 
him.* 

'But when was he here last — yesterday?* 

' No, this morning. He is in a very dangerous 
state. If I might detain your lordship, I would 
ask for a little advice. We want some, I assure 
you.* 

' I will give you all that it is in my power to 
give,* said Lord Festiniog, *but I must ask you 
again, what has Drummond been saying?* 

* My lord, how can I say ? He has been telling 
Mrs. Arnaud that you are not Lord Festiniog at 
all ; that there is some matter of an old marriage 
which he has discovered ; that there is — I know not 
what. I cannot tell you, for I do not remember 
the whole.* 

* What has Mary said to this ?* 

* She has been calm as usual. I think that she 
has been prepared for a journey.* 
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' Indeed ! ' 

' Yes ; but you must come back to-morrow. Do 
not delay here now.* 

Lord Festiniog decidedly agreed that he would 
come back on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE CATASTROPHE. 



Lord Festiniog went back to No. 17, and was 
extremely well received there, by no one bette? 
than by old Madame Mantalent. Whatever that 
excellent old lady's temper might be previous to 
and after the arrival of Lord Festiniog, during his 
stay in the house she was all sunshine. 

A most pleasant, chatty old woman ; slightly 
and lightly scandalous at first, until she saw that 
Lord Festiniog did not like it ; then quite as 
scandalous as ever, but in a moral manner, and 
without any levity. She pulled everybody's cha- 
racter to pieces quite as charmingly as ever, but 
finding that Lord Festiniog was religious, she did 
it in a religious way, which was quite as poignant 
as the other way. She discoursed about the 
repentance, and ultimate (as far as she could tell) 
salvation of great sinners, with illustrative anec- 
dotes, which became moral from the tone of voice 
in which she told them. She let Lord Festiniog 
know very soon that she had repented, and then, 
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treating him as a man on the verge of the grav^ 
told him of what His lordship told her that he 
was very glad to hear it, in fact, congratulated her. 
She received his congratulations with a smil^ 
and hoped that he himself would some day find 
peace. 

Madame always, during the short time which 
followed, treated Lord Festiniog as a repentant 
sinner, who might yet be saved. She never hinted 
at his turning Roman Catholic, or at his marrying 
her last importation from France, Mademoiselle 
Clotilde. She always vilipended her spiritual 
director as a noodle, and ordered Clotilde out of the 
room when Lord Festiniog came. Still, to use 
a vulgarism, she took her change out of Lord 
Festiniog, by pointing out to him that he was the 
author of all the woes of her family. Had he been 
kinder to lityd, Iltyd never would have made 
a secret marriage ; had he acknowledged Mary 
Amaud's marriage at once, she never would have 
been thrown against James Drummond (which was 
totally untrue); had he, in short, done anj^hing 
but what he had done, George Drummond never 
would have been drowned, Barri would not have 
been an idiot, and the last horrible catastrophe 
never would have occurred at all. Lord Festiniog 
was, in spite of his better reason, obliged to admit 
that it would have been better for him if No. 17 
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had never existed, and far better for No. 17 if he 
had never come near it. 

The last disaster which had befallen this most 
unlucky number in that most unhappy street is 
almost too terrible to be written down. Mary 
Arnaud had eloped almost openly with James 
Drummond. They had started together from the 
London Bridge Station ; they had been tracked to 
Paris, and so to Vienna, with all the acumen of an 
associated European police. At the last-named 
town they were arrested, and discovered to be Lord 
and Lady Hartley on their wedding tour. A great 
deal of acrimonious correspondence followed on the 
subject of this arrest, both at the time of which we 
are speaking and afterwards ; still, the fact re- 
mained the same; Mary Arnaud had gone off with 
James Drummond, and the ferocious virtue assumed 
by the injured family from Paris was an awful 
thorn in Lord Festiniog's side. 

Why had they been pursued } Whose business 
was it to interfere with their arrangements } If 
Mary, who had lived so excellent and so virtuous 
a life, chose, at the end of it, to cast reputation to 
the winds, to go away with a man who had treated 
her in the most shameful manner, with the man 
who had actually stolen her child, now drowned, 
whose business was it, again } Why, no one*s. 

Drummond had played fast and loose with Lord 
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Festiniog, but Lord Festiniog had forgiven him, 
and, on the whole, was kindly disposed to him. 
He was not the first man, thought Lord Festiniog, 
who went to the devil after a woman. 

* As the late Mrs. Crawley said,' he added, for he 
was old, rich, and virtuous, 'I like the man's devotion 
to Mary ; it is a fine trait in the man's character. 

* And Mar>''s dev^otion to Ilt>'d also,' thought his 
lordship, * that is gone. A very good woman. I 
am sorry I ever quarrelled with her. Well, God 
forgive us all our sins. I '11 go to No. 17, and talk 
to them all.' 

So he went, and heard more particulars. It was 
only after a second visit there that he heard the 
whole truth from Rhyader, who met him at the 
shop-door. 

Mary Amaud and James Drummond had not 
only gone off together, but had taken title and 
other deeds to the amount of two hundred thousand 
pounds with them. Hence, the hunt after them to 
Vienna — hence, the fact of the arrest of the innocent 
Lord and Lady Hartley, who were twenty years 
younger than either of them. And hence, the fact 
that Lord Festiniog, being persistently bullied by 
Lord and Lady Rhyader, was eternally at No. 17, 
very frequently, during the absences of Madame 
Mantalent, in the company of Mademoiselle 
Clotilde. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



AM RHEIN. 



The dawn comes flushing up over the brown-grey 
crags and the shattered castles, h'ghting them one 
by one, and creeping lower and lower down the 
iron cliffs which confine the mighty river, and hurl 
it in its anger from side to side of the glen. 
Wreaths of mist still linger among the closely- 
packed vineyards, and along the dark rift of the 
Switzerthal, which on the opposite bank sends its 
flashing, sparkling contribution of water into the 
great Rhine itself. The swine-herd*S horn is heard, 
not unmusically, in the little town below, which is 
awaking to the tinkle of the bell for early mass. 
Now the sun reaches the river, and lights it with 
gleams of gold, green, and silver, most beautiful to 
behold ; and now it has sketched out all the 
hills, and the solemn peace of the autumnal 
sabbath has settled down upon the beautiful Rhine 
lands. 

Nowhere, neither on vineyard, on crag, on castle, 
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on church-tower, nor on wooded valley, rich with the 
purple saffron, did the sun shine with more pleasant 
radiance than on the crucifix on the hill above the 
town, where the copse and vineyards end, and the 
broad corn-fields clothe the level plateau as far as 
the eye can reach. Here four roads meet, and aft 
the meeting-place is the little shrine, with the great 
figure above it, a landmark for some miles either 
in sunshine or in snow. 

Only one figure was in sight on this morning, 
that of a woman kneeling in long devotion, with 
her head bent. So long did she remain in this 
attitude, that a little bird flew down and settled 
quite close to her, uttering a low, melancholy note. 
At length she rose, and turned her face towards the , 
sunlight, looking round on the glorious prospect 
It was Mary Arnaud. 

Pale and harassed, but with a quiet, calm confi- 
dence in her face, which would have dispelled at 
once any fear of her, had it been seen by those most 
interested. The fresh morning air, and the pleasure 
of the landscape, put a slight colour in her cheeks, 
as she set her feet down hill towards the town. 

Some of the earliest risers in the place were the 
patients of Dr. Holland, who had there, in the old 
convent of Marienburg, above the highest roofs, an 
establishment for people who were ill, or fancied 
themselves to be so. It was called a hydropathic 
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sanatorium, but it was a very agreeable place, with 
quite as agreeable a table d'hdte as any near. The 
guests on this morning had returned from their 
early walks or baths, and had sat down to breakfast 
with the voracious appetite gained by foreign air 
and early hours, and there was a short silence ; but 
very soon conversation began, and ran mainly on 
one point, the arrival of Mr. Hickson and his 
distingu^ looking sister the day before. They were 
discussed from every point of view, and it was 
agreed that she, at all events, would do. If they 
could get no other entertainment out of her, they 
could speculate about her and copy her exquisite 
clothes to the best of their ability. 

On one side of the doctor sat the father of the 
guests, a man of three seasons, a fat old gentleman 
from Porto Rico, and on the other the clergyman, 
a reverend London rector, a guest of two years. 
These two had the doctor's ear. 

' And what shall you make of your new patient, 
doctor } * said Porto Rico. 

'I am almost afraid I shall want your assist- 
ance,* said the doctor, turning to the reverend 
gentleman. 

' Mind troubled } ' said the reverend gentleman. 
'Well, I have been used to sick beds for forty 
years, and I am ready for him.* 

*I was not referring to spiritual consolation,* 
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said the doctor; * I meant that I fear I shkll have 
to ask you to read the burial service over him.* 

'So bad as that Poor fellow! poor fellow! 
Ay! ay!* 

* I fear so. He is in a state of intense nervous 
depression, from which, if he does not rally — ' 
The doctor said no more. 

* How fortunate that he has a relation with him,* 
said Porto Rico. 

' She is most devoted to him,* said the doctor. 
* I should be almost powerless without her. She 
has had him in this state, or even worse, ever since 
Antwerp, and has only got him on by slow degrees. 
He would have died at Antwerp, were it not for 
her.* 

' How did she manage to find us out, I wonder?* 
said the clergyman. 

* I knew her in Paris,' said the doctor ; ' I knew 
her family. And you two do me the favour not to 
talk about her at all ; there are very painful family 
circumstances which render it as well not. Her 
brother has been living too hard, and also has met 
with some great disappointment. I can only say of 
her that she is the noblest of women.* 

She entered shortly after he had finished speak- 
ing, and took her seat in the place which was left 
for her next the clergyman. She talked quite 
calmly about indifferent topics, the scenery, the 
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air, the river, and then, turning to the doctor, 
asked him what he thought of her brother's state 
that morning. 

' I think it is extremely grave, madam,* said the 
doctor. * Still, such unremitting attention as yours 
must do more than I can. He is very uneasy 
without you.* 

* I have been away from him this morning,' she 
said, ' for a lovely walk. I will spend the rest of 
the day with him.' 

She went back to his room, and the doctor came 
with her. There, on a sofa before a window which 
looked down upon the Rhine, lay the miserable 
wreck called James Drummond, trembling at every 
sound, and staring at them as they entered with 
dilated pupils and quivering lips. He tried to 
speak, but he only produced an inarticulate babble. 
With the aid of the doctor's and Mary's arm he 
tried to walk across the room, but his knees smote 
together and they were afraid of his fainting. The 
doctor made a little weak brandy and water for 
him, but at the sight of it he gave an inarticulate 
howl, dreadful to hear, and fell back on his 
couch. 

* He has been so ever since Antwerp,* said Mary. 

* He cannot bear the smell of the brandy.' 

'Yes, I will try opiates,' said the doctor. 

* When did the worst of this begin, did you say ?' 
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* At Antwerp, the day I joined him. In fact, I 
found him in the state I have mentioned to you.' 

* He must have had some violent shock, surely, 
in addition to his intemperate habits.' 

'Well, he had,' said Mrs. Amaud 'I was the 
cause of it' 
' H'm. Had you not better write home ?' 
*That is totally impossibly' said Mrs. Amaud. 
' Rhyader, or possibly Festiniog, would be thrust- 
ing their hands in and ruining everything. I must 
take the sole responsibility. Will he die ?' 

* I cannot say, it is very doubtful' 
' Will he speak before he dies ?* 

' He may or he may not One thing is certain, 
for a long time no subject in the least degree 
likely to agitate him must be broached. That 
would be death.' 

' Then I must wait here and watch.* 

* There is no doubt of that if you wish to have 
him speak again reasonably. But reflect again, 
madame, is there not one friend to whom you 
could confide?* 

'Not one, doctor. I have no friend whom I 
could trust — ^who would not commit an indiscre- 
tion. I could have confided in my poor drowned 
son, but he was lost in saving his cousin. No, I 
must go through it myself.* 

So she took up her watch alone and unaided. 
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and such a watch. Beside the couch of a man 
whom she had come to save, whose feeble hand, 
whenever it touched hers gave a gentle pressure 
which made her almost mad, whose eyes never met 
hers with an expression of tenderness and grati- 
tude. Such was her watch, with the full sense that 
on his recovery, when she had wrested his secret 
from him, the poor wretch must be rudely un- 
deceived as to her feelings for him, and by herself, 
— by no other. 

He had come to her wild with drink and rage, 
and had made a terrible scene. She had lost her 
temper, and had spoken words to him as fierce as 
any of his own, and so they had parted, as she 
believed, for the last time ; it was not so, however ; 
they were bound to meet again, and that suddenly. 

Five hours after she had parted from him, she 
got a letter from him telling her that he was 
ruined, but that he was determined to drag down 
others in his ruin ; that he was mad, but that he 
would make some others as mad as he was. He 
had taken Lord Festiniog's title-deeds and secu- 
rities to the value of two hundred thousand 
pounds, and was gone with them to America. 
One single word from her would stay him, even 
now, and it was to be sent by telegram to Graves- 
end, to a certain address. 

She did not hesitate for an instant. She tele- 
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g^phed the word 'yes,* and received in answer, 
' Hdtel du Pare, Antwerp. Hicksoa.' 

She went to his office, and told his head cleric 
that ^e was going to join his master for a tour on 
the Continent, and that his letters were to be 
addressed to Vienna. The head clerk had long 
suspected that something of the kind would occur 
sooner or later between Mrs. Amaud and James 
Drummond, and was not at all surprised. He no 
more believed they were going to Vienna, than he 
believed that they were going to Timbuctoo, but, 
like a good servant, he wished to cover his master^s 
retreat, and did so, to the confusion of the police. 
A short note from Drummond, dated Gravesend, 
informed him that his master had not only gone 
abroad, but had taken Lord Festiniog's securities 
with him; at which point in the plot, he con- 
sidered it necessary to communicate with Lord 
Rhyader, and save himself. 

Meanwhile, Mary had found out that there was 
but one boat to Antwerp by which he could go, 
and, taking a very hurried farewell of every one, 
she put herself on board of it He joined the boat 
at Gravesend, and she kept close, watching him 
carefully with her veil down. 

He was very ill, so ill that it seemed to require 
an almost desperate effort on his part to get to his 
cabin. He had no servant, that was a comfort 
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His portmanteau was brought on board by the 
porters, and stowed with the other passengers* 
luggage. He went to his private cabin at once, 
and lay down. They were hardly out of the 
Thames before Mary Arnaud took the Belgian 
captain into her confidence. She told him that 
her brother was very ill, and that she had followed 
him. As he was undoubtedly very ill, the captain 
pitied her, and gave her every assistance in his 
power when they got to Antwerp. At the Pare 
she had taken possession of him entirely as his 
sister ; but he was delirious, and did 'not know 
her. 

His keys she had, but they revealed nothing. 
The papers were not in his trunks ; that she very 
soon discovered. Where were they } No one knew, 
save the madman who lay gasping on the bed 
before her. The task before her was to save him 
until he could speak articulately and think con- 
secutively. Then she knew that she could have 
his secret from him, for she was certain on that one 
point. 

But his disease fought terribly against nature, 
and it was only against overwhelming odds that 
she got him to St. Goar. There, to her horror, the 
thing which she longed for, yet dreaded, happened ; 
the man began to recognize her, and to try and 
call her by name, to press her hand, and, as he in 

R 
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Ids \'axdly iSx3Ki^aX, to believe that slie had rdented 
after all 

She watched him like a aster, no sister was ever 
nKve dil^nent oi more £uthftil to a Ixother. And 
yet she hated the man. She had set a certain duty^ 
before her, — that oi recovering the lost papers for 
Lord Festiniog, ' wiio had been kind to her.* She 
knew perfectly well that if any of them interfered 
the papers would be lost ; and so^ silent and un- 
assisted, she kept watch over the man she liked 
least in all the world. 

He b^;an to mend before the b^[inning of 
October, and she b^;an to dread the scene which 
must ultimately come. But that scene, which she 
had so often featured to herself, never came at alL 
Half the eWls of this world are purely imaginarj^ 
The curse of successful nations, like the Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic, is the anticipation of evil, as 
may be seen in our e\'er>-day histor>% and is called 
familiarly, and somewhat foolishly, by the daily and 
weekly journals 'panic' Mrs. Amaud had prepared 
herself for a state of things which never occurred. 

James Drummond got by d^^ees so much better 
that he came to the table d'hote, and ultimately 
went out driving with his reverence and Porto Rico. 
On his return from one of these drives, he asked 
Mary to come to his room, as he wished to speak 
to her \ery particularly. 
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She came, and sat down by him, not daring to 
begin the conversation. 

'Mrs. Arnaud,' he said, 'they tell me^:hat you 
have been utterly devoted to me during my illness. 
You must perceive that I am not long for this 
world, and I \^ish to make a clean breast as regards 
you, for my memory has quite come back now.' 

* Yes, I have pulled you through, James,' she said. 

* James ! Ah, well, it is all the same now. If 
that word had been said like that years ago, things 
might have been different. For what reason, Mrs. 
Arnaud, have you paid this remarkable attention 
to me.?' 

It was an awful question, an unanswerable ques- 
tion. Mrs. Arnaud sat dumb. 

*I see that you cannot answer me. I thought 
for a while, during my delirium, that you had come 
after me for myself Now that my intellect is 
restored, I know that you have only tended me to 
get the truth about Lord Festiniog's papers. So 
good a nurse should be properly repaid. You have 
ransacked my trunks, I suppose V 

Mary Arnaud was obliged to say * Yes.' 

' Thank you. If you will open that one nearest 
the window you will find everything you want. 
No, not there, my dear madam, nor there, neither; 
press that little spring on the lid. There you 
are.' 
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She stood up before him with the papers in her 
hand, but without a word to say for herself. 

* Marj(uArnaud/ he said, ' you are answerable for 
those papers now, not I. Take them bade to the 
people whom you always loved better than you did 
me. You are absolutely heartless.' 

* Because I could not love you !* she flashed out. 

' No, I am not a loveable person. But you are 
so utterly deceitful. You have saved my life for a 
few weeks, and you have tended me like a sister or 
a sadnt. And for what ? Why, to get those papers. 
I have no gratitude towards you at all ; you may 
take them, and go to the devil with them/ 

* May God forgive you, James Drummond, as I 
do,' she said, with the papers in her hand. * Now, 
good-bye.' 

* Stop, Mary,' he said, ' in decency's sake, stop. 
You must go through those papers, and give me a 
receipt for them. That is only fair.' 

She was so silly and confused that she did it. 
She counted the papers, and gave a receipt for 
eight. The doctor and Porto Rico were called in 
to witness the document, which she left with him, 
and then she departed. 

' Doctor,' she said to that functionary, ' I am 
going to England.' 

* You cannot possibly take your brother, madam,* 
said he. 
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* I am aware of it ; but I must go. Is his situa- 
tion so critical ?* 

' I cannot tell at all. He may live to be eighty 
if he leaves off drinking now, I never thought that 
I should have pulled him through. I will take the 
best care of him.* 

Mrs. Arnaud at once thanked him, and left the 
corridor with singular haste, the doctor thought. 
' But the steamboat was nearly due, and she had to 
pack, a matter about which she was very nimble. 

The steamboat did not come to the wharf, the 
Rhine was low that year. She put off in a boat, 
with her trunks, and scrambled on board. James 
Drummond got from his bed, and saw her go. He 
gave her bon voyage, 

'Curse you, my lady,* he said. 'I have been 
angling at your worthless heels for too many years. 
You have tried to conceal your hatred from me, 
but you have not quite succeeded. You have been 
the cause of my drinking, a habit which never gave 
me any pleasure. I took to it because you 
scorned me, I leave it because you scorn me still. 
I think that I have prepared a nice little bed of 
nettles for you, madam, when you get home.* 

The doctor came to see him later in the day. 
He was surprised to find his patient so much 
better. His patient entered into conversation with 
him, 
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'To what do you attribute my late illness, 
doctor V 

'To drinking/ 

'Exactly. I have always hated it; and now 
I am going to give it up, for I never got any real 
pleasure from it* 

' It is time you did give it up/ said the doctor. 
' You will not survive such another bout as this.' 

' I know : it was that woman who has just gone, 
who drove me to it' 

'Your sister?' 

' My sister ! she is as much my sister as you are ! 
She is one of the most swindling thieves in Europe. 
Has she paid her bill ?* 

The doctor thought it worth while to step down 
and inquire. Mary, certainly, in her haste, had not 
gone through that ceremony, and the doctor re- 
turned to inform him of the fact The invalid 
laughed. 

'You will find my cash-box in that trunk, 
doctor ; bring it here and I will pay you.' 

' My dear sir, there is no need to ' said the 

doctor. 

'Bring it here, my dear sir,' said Drummond. 
'Short reckonings make long friendships.* The 
cash-box was brought to him, and the key of it 
was at the top of his dressing-case. It was quickly 
opened. 
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The doctor saw on the top of a pile of bank- 
notes a yellow parchment, evidently very old. 
Drummond's trembling hand selected a note for 
100/., which he placed in the doctor's, begging him 
to carry on the account between them. The 
doctor received it gravely, and Drummond locked 
up the box with great rapidity. * There is ten 
thousand or more here, doctor,* he said, * but there 
are no thieves in Germany. I think that if you 
will send up Gretchen with some more of that 
draught, I will go to sleep.* 

'Gretchen is in the kitchen,* said the doctor. 
* If you do not mind new faces, I will send up the 
other woman ; but, after all, I think that I had 
better bring you your sleeping draught my- 
self.* 

'It is all one to me,* said Drummond. The 
doctor gave it to him, and he went to sleep. 

Drummond was fast asleep now, so fast asleep 
that he was nearly waking in eternity. Gretchen, 
the honest German woman, was really in the 
kitchen again, and had a hard day's work among 
the patients. The doctor met the 'new woman* 
on the stairs, and said to her, 'Carlina, you had 
better go up and sit beside Mr. Drummond.' 

'Why do you call me Carlina.?* she asked. 

' It is your real name, is it not V said the doctor, 
coolly. ' It is on your certificates,* 
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'Did the lady who has just left ever — ?' said 
she. 

'I should think it impossibly' said the doctor. 
'I do not suppose that she would trouble herself 
much about you. I do not suppose that she h%s 
ever seen you.* 

' I have taken good care about thatl said Carlina, 
as she walked upstairs to her duty. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



THE END OF JAMES DRUMMOND^S SCHEME. 






^ "G^^ClJfA" •approached James Drummond's bed 
witlv U'^&ftk^s mixture of feeling regarding him. 
SKeilkd IdX^ the man, and, in one way, loved 
him still. He had used her as his plaything first, 
and afterwards as his tool. She had submitted to 
him, worked for him, and betrayed him to Lord 
Festiniog. She had done everything she could to 
ruin him, and bring him once more to her feet. 
She had not succeeded. Mrs. Arnaud always 
stood like a good angel between him and her. 
She had worked about through crafty, secret ways 
to separate them, but that seemed, last, impossible. 
When Mary Arnaud followed James Drummond, 
she followed also, and hid herself in the house 
where they had taken refuge. 

She listened to what they said to one another on 
the occasion which has been described above. She 
saw that Mary Arnaud had never loved Drum- 
mond, and that Drummond had ceased to love 
Mary Arnaud; 
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'His heart shall be mine again,' she said. 'I 
will get a new power over him. Somehow, I care 
not how. I listened to every word which passed 
between them, and if you — (here she addressed her 
daiman) — mean to tell me that he told her the 
whole truth, I will be burnt alive.' 

So she entered the sick man's room. He was 
sleeping very quietly ; there was not the remotest 
need for her to hurry herself. She knew from spy- 
ing where his keys were. She took out his cash- 
box and examined it There were about six 
thousand pounds in notes. She first took two 
hundred-pound notes for necessary expenses, then 
she took three, then she took four, and locked up 
the cash-box, virtuously refusing to take another 
farthing. She came of a very decent banditti 
family, and the honour of her family appealed to 
her strongly not to take more than was absolutely 
necessary. She had actually locked up the cash- 
box, when the Neapolitan blood of her mother 
came through- her head like a wave, and told her 
to take the whole seven thousand pounds. But 
then the blood of her father, who was a Genoese, 
and consequently a calculating man, a trader, came 
to her assistance, and said, * The doctor knows that 
there is nearly ten thousand pounds here ; if you 
take it all you will be found out* She invoked 
the Virgin for this suggestion, which doubtless 
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came from above. She opened the box, took out 
another hundred pounds, and felt transcendently 
virtuous. 

Is she the only person in the world who has 
thought that she has made her peace with God 
by committing a small crime when she might have 
committed a greater one ? 

She went to look at the sleeping man. He was 
sleeping very quietly. She had been familiar 
with him in old times, and now she was but his 
nurse. He was lying, as she thought, uneasily, 
and she tucked his clothes in. A yellow old 
paper dropped from the tumbled clothes. She 
picked it up, and, taking it to the candle, read it 
through. 

'You are one artful sinner, James Drum mond,* 
she said. 'I see now why you got rid of that 
woman Arnaud in the way you did. After your 
illness you were tired of her. I can't think what 
you ever saw in her, myself Now I have you in 
my hands, my lad. The doctor, when you un- 
locked the cash-box and gave it back, could never 
have seen this ; even he would not have withstood 
the temptation. Why, this paper is worth a 
hundred thousand pounds.' 

Well, we will deal with this wondrous paper 
afterwards. It was worth nothing, but James 
Prummond and Lord Festiniog both thought that 
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it wss. Not to make any mystery, it was a 
grant of the whole Barri estates to Tom Killi- 
grew, signed by Charles the Second. Tliere was 
no date, and but one witness, whose name was 
undecipherable, but who had written pathetically 
under the word, * Don't know what it is all 
about* 

She secured this paper, and then went to see 
after the sick man again. He was extremely 
quiet — so much so that she moved the bedclothes 
from his face. She looked at him only once — 
she had seen the thing before. She went down 
to the doctor at once, and said, *I wish you to 
come up with me.' 

The doctor came, but fifty doctors could not 
alter circumstances — ^James Drummond was dead. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

LORD FESTINIOG*S CONFESSION. 

The present writer is not the only person who 
considers that the practice of confession, as carried 
out in certain communions, is a most objection- 
able thing. Still, there is much to be said for it 
by its admirers. It is used in almost all sects 
under various names. Some call it 'confession,* 
some ' religious advice,' some ' experiences of con- 
version.* All mean, to a certain extent anfyy the 
same thing — the desire to confide to some one 
else what is too great a burden for your own 
heart. Lord Festiniog was one of the last men 
to go to confession, and yet he did so most 
decidedly. 

It comes to very much the same thing in the 
end. People want to tell the truth and get 
excused, even if they are not Catholics. 

Lord Festiniog wanted confession and abso- 
lution most emphatically. He knew that he could 
find some one to whom he could pour out his 
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whole soul, and he knew that he could get ex- 
cused, but he wanted to be absolved, and that his 
conscience told him that he could not very 
easily be. 

There must be something very delightful in 
belonging to a religion which provides a not pecu- 
liarly literate man to answer for your sins. Lord 
Festiniog knew that no such easy-going faith was 
available in this world, but he got all that he 
wanted from a priest of the Anglican church — 
that is to say, confession and absolution. 

It occurred to him, that as he was extremely 
vexed and worried in every way, he would go and 
walk in Pall Mall. Why he should have done so 
is no business of ours. Pall Mall is not a place 
for a disturbed spirit. Lord Festiniog belonged 
to the Reform Club, but he was so vexed that 
he walked into the Travellers' by mistake, went 
into the morning room, and took up a news- 
paper. 

The porter had followed him. 

*Are you a member, sir.^' that functionary 
asked. * I do not know you.* 

Lord Festiniog was going to swear, but a soft 
voice at his elbow stopped him. 

* You have come here to see me, Lord Festiniog, 
I think > ' 

' If you choose to put it so,' said Lord Festiniog 
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'Why — good gracious, it is Archdeacon Lux- 
more ! ' 

' Let us come to the Athenaeum/ said the arch- 
deacon ; * we are both members there.' 

And at the Athenaeum Lord Festiniog made 
his confession to the archdeacon. We are about 
to betray the secrets of the confessional. 

When they were settled comfortably, Lord 
Festiniog said, *You know, my dear archdeacon, 
that I am a fool ? ' 

. *My religion and my training as a gentleman 
prevent my ever contradicting any one,* said the 
archdeacon. 

* Exactly. If you like I will prove it to you,* 
said Lord Festiniog. 

* I will take your word for fact, my dear friend,* 
said the archdeacon. *I am inclined entirely to 
agree with you, without any proof* 

Lord Festiniog continued, in a tone which was 
at first cross, but which afterwards grew more 
genial and confidential, — 

*I never had much education in the ways of 
the world. I spoilt my two boys, and let them 
do pretty much as they liked. Gervase always 
did as I wished him, though I have had words 
with hi7n at times. Iltyd never cared very much 
about me, but I loved him the best of the two. 
Do you understand me ? * 
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' Perfectly/ 

'Well, Iltyd took his own way when he grew 
up. He married a milliner. Mary is a most remark- 
able woman, archdeacon. Few women like her. 
I thought that she was not really married, and 
that Iltyd had deceived her. I and my son 
Rhyader treated her like one of the family, and 
she was our humble servant After twenty odd 
years, she flew out at us, defied us, and said, and, 
what is more, proved, that she was properly married 
at Leghorn. 

' Good. We had a quarrel, but she won. And 
then comes the most remarkable part of the story. 
My lawyer, James Drummond, had access to her 
for business purposes in Italy, and fell in love with 
her; not in an ordinary way, but in a mad way. I 
will make matters as short for you as I can ; but I 
must tell you that he was persistently mad about 
that woman, and that he stole her child, my own 
grandson, thinking by this means to engage her 
heart.' 

* A curious way of doing it, was it not ?' said the 
archdeacon. 

' He thought,' said Lord Festiniog, ' that if she 
was left without any tie, she would be more easily 
won. He adopted the boy he had stolen, and 
brought him up. Now, the most astounding thing 
is this, archdeacon. Whether the man Drummond 
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managed it or not, I can't tell. After above twenty 
years of friendliness, that woman, Mary Arnaud, 
quarrelled with me. She started as a milliner at 
No. 17, Hartley Street, and the very first person 
she met in her house ivas her own son^ whom she 
did not know from Adam.* 

* How on earth did that happen ?' said the arch- 
deacon. 

' I don't know,' said Lord Festiniog, * but happen 
it did. I did not know that the young man was 
my grandson. How should I .'* I liked him well 
enough, and of course would have done any- 
thing for him. In the meantime I drowned 
him.' 

*That seems a mistake as it stands,' said the 
archdeacon. 

* I did not mean to do it,' said Lord Festiniog. 
* I sent him abroad with Rhyader's son, as his tutor. 
He found out that he, in case of Barri's death, 
would be heir, and he — ^well ' 

'Pitched the boy overboard.^' said the arch- 
deacon. 

' Why, no ; he drowned himself to save his rival.' 

* A noble creature,' said the archdeacon. 

' Well V 

' It is all very good to say "Well !" ' said Lord 
Festiniog, testily; *but everything is in the most 
infernal mess. Iltyd's son, who was called George 

S 
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Dnimmond, is drowned. The boy Barri seems a 
hopeless idiot in consequence oi the sufferings he 
went through in his shipwreck. Mary Amaud, 
Iltj'd's own wif^ after twenty-five years of good 
behaviour, has bolted to the Qmtinent with my 
family lawyer, taking papers to the value of 
lOO^OOO/. ; taking, in fac^ one which could not be 
replaced, and which would utterly ruin me if it was 
discovered/ 

'What could that be?' said the archdeacon, for 
priests are curious. 

* Well, my dear sir, if that paper was correct, I 
am no more Lord Festiniog than you are the Pope 
of Rome. This is safe with you V 

'Certainly; I am accessory after the fact,* said 
the archdeacon. 'Proceed in the tale of your 
wrongs.* 

'I think that I ought to be treated with more 
respect by Rhyader, and I have fallen in love. At 
seventy — what do you think of that } What advice 
do you give me.^* 

' You seem to have made a tolerable mess of it 
among you/ said the archdeacon. ' If I was in 
your place I should most certainly do nothing. 
What is the missing paper, and who is your new 
lady-love?* 

'Well, never mind about the lady; I may get 
over that business ; I have done so once or twice 
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before. The paper is a grant of all we hold to the 
Killigrews by Charles the Second.* 

* That/ said the archdeacon, ' is dangerous ; and 
you should not have told me. However, I will 
shrive you on condition that you do the right.' 

And what was that } 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A SURPRISE FROM MADAME MAXTALEXT. 

Lord Festixiog had long ago decided that life 
would be worth having were it not for its troubles. 
At nearly the same time Comewall Le\%is had 
come to the conclusion that life would be possible 
without its pleasures. Victor Hugo would make 
out that they both meant the same thing. But we 
are not so clever as Victor Hugo, and are perfectly 
certain that they meant something entirely different 
Lx)rd Festiniog desired quiet, diligent action, and 
Sir George Lewis did not Lord Festiniog said 
always that the women were driving him to the 
deuce in his old age. Sir George Lewis never said 
anything of the kind. 

Lord Festiniog, however, had very hard times. 
He was sitting one evening with Mademoiselle 
Clotilde at No. 17, when the door was opened, and 
the renegade Mary Arnaud walked in, and, with- 
out the least remark, took off her bonnet, placed it 
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on the sofa, and requested Lord Festiniog to poke 
the fire. She then sat down. 

' I want some tea/ she said to Clotilde ; * I have 
been travelling.* 

Clotilde departed with amazing alacrity, and left 
Mary and Lord Festiniog alone together, to his 
immense horror. He felt that an explanation must 
come, and he hated explanations. 

' Well, my lord,' she began, * I think that I have 
made everything right for you. Here are the 
papers.* 

* The papers which you took, Mary.* 

' The papers which I took } I think you mean 
the papers which he took. I got them from him. 
Here they are.* 

* I thought that you had been false to me,* said 
Lord Festiniog. 

* Then you must be a noodle,* said Mary Arnaud. 
' Look at these papers. They are, I fancy, correct. 
After trusting me so many years, you might trust 
me for a few more.* 

Lord Festiniog looked at her with admiration, 
and then he went through the papers. * Mary,' he 
said, * you only went with the poor fellow who is 
dead to get these papers for us.* 

' I do not understand you, my lord. I went with 
him to get these papers. I allow that. That I was 
true to Iltyd — I neither insult myself nor you by 
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goii^ furtber with the matter. I got these papers 
firom him : but \*ou speak of him as dead. I left 
him mendii^.' 

' I have had a tel^;Tam which tells me*that he 
is dead, however.* 

And Lord Festiniog watched her carefully, to 
see how she would take the news. 

' Poor James^' said Mar>'' Amaud, without a show 
of emotion; 'and so he is dead. Poor fellow. 
He loved me \'ery tenderly, and I liked him, to 
some extent. But I am not sorry that he is dead, 
on the whole.' 

' My dear Mary—' 

* Your dear Mary ! Has not the man been the 
very bane of my whole life.^ A falser friend 
never existed, neither to you nor to me. Can I 
possibly pretend to a regret which I do not feel ? 
Are you sorry ? ' 

'You are so terribly blunt,' said Lord Fes- 
tiniog. * I don't mean to say that I am very sorry.' 

'Then, what do you suppose I am,' said Mrs. 
Amaud, * at the removal of the irritation of my 
life? Lord Festiniog, do you know that when I 

left him he hated me ?' 

'Perhaps,' thought the old man, 'that may 
have something to do with your singular coolness 
about him.' And he quietly went over the ab- 
stracted papers. 
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' The only paper which was of any vast value/ 
said he, quietly, * is not here ; your errand has 
been perfectly fruitless, I am sorry to say. He 
lied roundly, and has utterly deceived you. The 
paper which would ruin us is missing.* 

*I thought that he was rather easy with me,* 
said Mrs. Amaud. 'What is to be done now, 
in the name of goodness ? Has he destroyed it, 
do you think, in spite } * 

* I wish to heaven he had,* said Lord Festiniog. 
* I was a fool to keep it so long, I know that. 
If Rhyader knew of it! But he cannot have 
destroyed it ; it would be a most friendly 
action.* 

'Well, I don't know what is to be done noWy 
said Mrs. Arnaud. * He knew the contents of this 
paper, of course.* 

* Why, of course he did, my dear soul, h^ found 
it, and pointed out its value to me. Don't you 
know that he said to you once that I was not 
Lord Festiniog at all ? If another family gets 
hold of that paper I am poorer than the poorest 
beggar who whines for pence at a crossing. If 
it is known that I had it in my possession, and 
was ever aware of its contents, I should be utterly 
disgraced as well as ruined. In God's name keep 
all this from Rhyader — don't let a soul alive 
know of what has passed between us.' 
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* How charmingly you look to-night, dear Lord 
Fcstiniog,' said a voice, which made them both 
start to their feet, with an exclamation of terror 
from the lady, and a loud oath from the gen- 
tleman. 

There, behind them, stood old Madame Man- 
talent, charmingly dressed and smiling ; they were 
absolutely dumb with utter horror. 

* I have been listening to you two for the last 
five minutes,* she said, 'and have heard every 
word you uttered. I am a most unscrupulous 
listener ; I learnt the habit at my magasiii in 
Paris, where, to tell the truth, I made money by it 
The instant I heard Marie's voice in the passage, I 
pulled my old rheumatic bones upstairs, and here 
I am. You, Lord Festiniog, look as though you 
wished that I was anywhere else.* 

* Madame, I have not that power of concealing 
my thoughts, which is possessed in such an eminent 
degree by your charming nation, and by no mem- 
ber of it more than yourself. I wish, Madame, you 
had been at — (he was going to say Jericho, but 
substituted) — Paris before you had heard what you 
have.' 

* My lord,* said the old woman, with a strange, 
indescribable radiance in her face, which utterly 
puzzled and surprised Lord Festiniog ; ' my lord, 
try to recall what I have heard.' 
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* You have heard me confess my own dishonour, 
madam/ 

* Ay ? * cried the old woman, ' and I have heard 
my daughter vindicate kerSy and so, what is yours 
to me ? My own long-suffering Marie, take your 
mother's blessing, and try to forgive her for ever 
distrusting you.* 

They were between the door and him, and so 
Lord Festiniog was obliged to escape to the win- 
dow, against which he leant while there was 
silence in the room, broken only by a few sobs. 
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CHAPTER XXXrV. 

LORD FESTIXIOG'S COURTSfflP. 

* Now, my dear people,' said Madame Mantalent, 
sinking quietly on the sofa, 'we three had better 
put our heads together over this business. This 
paper must be got hold of and burnt I have 
managed a few things in my time, and I fancy that 
you could not have a better adviser.' 

'Madam, certainly not!' said Lord Festiniog, 
' but you must perceive, from what I have let fall, 
that my honour is in your hands. I can move no 
further in the matter. My hands are clean about 
it (which was a fiction). I cannot tell what I shall 
do.' 

' There is one thing you will not do,' said Madame 
Mantalent ; ' you will not act, or speak to Lord 
Rhyader, or any other human being, until you have 
consulted with us. You will promise that } ' 

Lord Fcstiniog thought for a little ; at last he 
.said, — * Yes, I will promise that, I think that I can 
say that much.' 
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*To be sure/ said Madame Mantalent; 'and 
come to us to-morrow morning. We will do nothing 
until we see you, you may depend upon that* 

So Lord Festiniog went. 

He knew that he was partly consenting to a dis- 
honourable action. He most entirely thought that 
his son Rhyader would have gone at once to the 
other family, and told the whole truth to their 
utter ruin. Yet he could not determine what to 
do. As he went downstairs, there was nothing, as 
it appeared to him, staring him in the face but 
utter, sheer ruin. He was not like a man beside 
himself, because old training had given him the 
habit of keeping his thoughts to himself, but he 
was utterly and entirely at his wits* end. 

As he came into the hall, Clotilde came to meet 
him with a light. 

* My lord,* she said, ' come into the little back 
parlour, which is now empty, and speak to me ; I 
see from your face that you are in great trouble, 
you must let me share it.* 

He followed her in, and sat beside her on the 
sofa. 

He came very near her, but she did not seem 
to object in any way whatever. He took her 
hand in his, and she did not withdraw it ; and 
then he made a fool of himself, not for the first 
time in his life. 
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* Clotilde/ he said, ' I am a very old man, is It in 
any way possible that you can love me ? I will tiy 
to make you — * 

'You need not try,' said Clotilde. *I do love 
you beyond any other man in the world.' 

*But, Clotilde, some terrible things have hap- 
pened. I dare not ask you for your hand unt9 — 
until — I know not when.' 

'For my hand!' said Clotilde, wondering, 'you 
have got it, have you not — at least, my right hand f 
You shall have the other, if you like.' 

' I mean your hand in marriage.' 

She stared at him, but without withdrawing her 
hand. * Why, you never thought of marrying me ? ' 

* I certainly did.' 

' My dear lord, pray banish the idea at once and 
for ever. I like you better than any man I have 
ever seen, except my grandfather, who was very 
like you, though I fancy he had more of the grand 
air than even you have. Come, there is a kiss for 
you, grandpapa. If I ever marry any one, I vnW 
ask you to give me away. But I fancy, myself, I 
do not care about a husband — husbands and wives 
perpetually disconcert one another; there is only 
one other man in the world who can make himself 
a worse nuisance to a woman than her husband.' 

* Who is that } ' said Lord Festiniog ; ' her 
brother > ' 
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* Oh, no ! her lover,' replied Clotilde. ' Brothers 
are by no means objectionable. If you quarrel 
with them you can make it up again ; and, even if 
you do not, they never shoot themselves, or another 
man, or, what is still more important, yourself. 
Husbands and lovers are a mistake. Now, we will 
be real friends.' 

* Certainly,' said Lord Festiniog, and before he 
had any time to say more, she went on, — 

* Look at D'Arcy and Heloise, I would not 
change places with her, although she has become 
Lady Hartop. Nobody cares to receive her, be- 
cause she kept shop here. No, every one is not so 
generous as you are, Lord Festiniog ; we will be 
friends, if you please, but nothing else.' 

* Well ! well !' said Lord Festiniog, * I would have 
made you happy, in my way. Be happy in your own.' 

' My dear grandpapa,' said Clotilde, * will you 
have the goodness to consider what a life we 
should have led with the Rhyaders if we had ever 
married } ' 

* Hah ! ' said Lord Festiniog. * Well, my dear- 
yes — I did not think of that. It is better as it is ; 
oh, yes ! it is far better as it is, though he did urge 
me once.' 

*Now, then, we are comfortable,' said Clotilde. 
*Tell me now, as we are in entire confidence, what 
is going on upstairs ?' 
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'But I promised not to mention the matter to 
any human being, if I recollect' 

'If you don't tell me all about it, I will tell 
Rhyader that you proposed to me/ said Clotilde. 

Lord Festiniog forgot, at once, his duties as 
senator, father, and gentleman. He told Clotilde 
every word of what had passed upstairs, but bound 
her to secrecy as regarded every other human 
being in the whole world. 

* I shan't tell anybody,' she said. * I wish it had 
been possible to tell Heloise, for she is the most 
artful little minx in the world ; but she has made 
the mistake of marrying, and is therefore unworthy 
of confidence. She would tell her husband. You 
had better leave the matter with those two souls 
upstairs.' 

* I suppose I had better for the present, but I am 
sorely puzzled, and I dare not tell Rhyader. You 
have been a kind friend to me, Clotilde — ' 

'And have prevented you making a fool of 
yourself,' she added. 

'Hardly yet,' said Lord Festiniog, 'that still 
depends on the powers above, and he pointed 
accidentally with one of Clotilde's fingers, and not 
his own, to the upper storey, where Madame 
Mantalent and Mrs. Arnaud were seated in con- 
clave. 

At this moment there came a loud knock at the 
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door. They drew suddenly apart and were 
silent. 

This last incident may appear strained and im- 
probable to those critics who do not reflect that 
the same thing happens in most London houses at 
least once in five minutes, and that they had been 
talking for at least twenty without its happening. 
The improbability of the thing lies in its not 
having happened before. 

Some people were in the passage asking for 
Lord Festiniog. *By heaven/ that nobleman ex- 
claimed, * they are coming in here.* And, indeed, 
Rachel opened the door, and admitted Mrs. 
Arnaud's colly dog, before heard of in these pages. 
Clotilde, with the feryour of her nation, at once 
caught him to her bosom and carried him to the 
opposite sofa. But that did not prevent Rachel 
announcing Lord Rhyader and Mr. Barri ; nor did 
it prevent Lord Festiniog from sitting bolt upright, 
with an expression on his face like that of a man 
who has robbed a bank, and is fully conscious of 
having the whole proceeds on his person when he 
is arrested by the police. 

Suppose that terrible old Mantalent was to 
hobble into the room now, and make some 
frightful disclosure before she could be stopped. 
Suppose she ever were to know the frightful 
nonsense which he had been talking to Clotilde. 
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Suppose — ^uell, he supposed everything which a 
guilty man will when he fears dectection, and he 
looked such a perfect noodle that his own son 
scarcely recognized him. 

* How are you, father ?* said Lord Rhyader. 

' I don't know/ said Lord Festiniog. * I thought 
I did this morning, but 1 11 be hanged if I do now.* 

The boy came towards him, but very unsteadily. 
Lord Festiniog met him and put him on the sofa 
beside him. ' This is one of your bad days, Barri, 
eh?' 

' Yes/ said Barri, * one of the days when every- 
thing goes round. But I am getting very much 
better, grandpa. I am beginning to read a little 
again now. You will never make a man of me, 
but you may make a scholar. Poor George 
Drummond, he died to save me, though it was 
against his interest. My heart would break with 
joy if I saw him again.' 

* We will not,' said Lord Rhyader, ' pursue that 
subject. George Drummond is drowned. Barri, 
go upstairs and see Madame Mantalent : who, the 
servant tells me, is there.' 

*No!' said Lord Festiniog, sharply, *send the 
boy into the street to walk about Mademoiselle 
Clotilde, would you mind leaving us, and taking 
the dog with you V 

He went, and he opened the door for her, kissed 
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her hand. He then sat down, looking anything 
but a noodle now, and confronted his son. 

'Are you going to marry that lady, sir.?' said 
Rhyader, haughtily, thereby putting the battle- 
field entirely in his father's hands. 

*No, sir!' said Lord Festiniog. *I asked her to 
marry me just now, and her answer was at once 
dignified and sensible. She pointed out the differ- 
ence in our ages, and, what is more, she showed 
what extreme opposition I should meet with from 
you. I desired to marry that lady, sir, and I 
asked her. She has refused me.' 

* She is a young lady of great sense,' said Lord 
Rhyader. 

* That is a civil thing to say to your own father, 
sir,' said Lord Festiniog, who above all things 
wished to get into a passion, with some show of 
reason. ' I do not see that I have done anything 
to give you reason to insult me.' 

' My dear father — ' 

' There, enough, sir, you can go. I desire to hold 
no more communication with you at the present 
moment. I am using every endeavour to keep 
a house over. your head, and I am met in this 
way.' 

* But I assure you, my dear lord — ' 

*I am not,' said Lord Festiniog, now nearly 
laughing, but taking a lesson from the school of 

T 
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Mademoiselle Clotilde, * to be pacified by endear- 
ments, however plausible. I request you to leave 
me, sir, and to believe that I am working for your 
good.* 

* I cannot understand it,' said Lord Rhyader ; 
* why have you turned against me suddenly, after 
so many years ? ' 

* Rhyader, go away. There is more hatching in 
this old No. 17 than you dream of or must know 
about.* 

Lord Rhyader thought it best to go ; and as he 
led poor struggling Barri along he thought, very 
sadly, that his father was losing his head, and that 
he would soon be master of the family. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

MADAME MANTALENT GOES ON THE WAR TRAIL. 

* Mamma/ said Mrs. Arnaud, when they were 
alone together, * did you actually suspect me } * 
' My love, I did.' 

* Then you must make amends.' 
' Yes, in what way } ' 

* First, you must in future be kinder to all of us 
than you have hitherto been ; and secondly, you 
must assist us by the whole power of your brain.' 

* I promise both things, my darling. Now let us 
get to work at once, and lose no time. From whom 
did Lord Festiniog get this telegram announcing 
James Drummond's death } ' 

' From Dr. Holland.* 

* I suppose that the dead man must have told 
him to telegraph to his lordship, then. You know 
more about the late man than any one else : had 
he any relations } ' 

' None, that I am aware of 

* What sort of a man is Dr. Holland ^ An 
upright man } ' 
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' One of the noblest and most upright of men,' 
said Mrs. Amaud. 

' That is a terrible nuisance. It is the way of 
the worid. You can find rogues enough when you 
don*t want them, and then when you want one 
particular man to be a rogue, you find him an 
honest man.' 

'WTiy do you desire him to be dishonest, 
mamma ? ' 

'It is fortunate that your mother was bom 
before you, simpleton,* said the old lady. * Do not 
you see that by this time he has made an inventory 
of the dead man's goods, and has the paper in his 
possession.^' 

' That is perfectly true/ said Mrs. Amaud. 

* How long were you there with him, did you 
say ? ' 

* About a fortnight.' 

' WTiat did you represent yourself to be .^ * 

* His sister.' 

' Cannot you go back in the same capacity, and 
take possession of everj'thing ? WTiy of course you 
can.* 

* I am sorry to say that we are checkmated there 
again,' said Mrs. Arnaud. 

' Why } * 

* That woman Carlina, who helped him to take 
George from me at Ravenna, had followed him 
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there, and she would be pretty sure to tell the truth, 
if it was only to spite me.' 

* That does' not follow/ said madame. * Post 
away and try ; you can do no harm by that. Go 
and see how the land lies.' 

* It is rather a difficult thing for me, but if you 
advise — * 

* 1 11 tell you what,' said the old lady, * I '11 go 
with you.' 

* My dear mamma, with your rheumatism ! * 

* I shall howl occasionally,- she said coolly ; * you 
will explain the reason of that to our fellow- 
voyagers if they exhibit any symptoms of terror or 
alarm. All my pain will be amply compensated 
for if I can have the opportunity of matching my 
art against a woman. You are an excellent woman, 
but you are a nigaude, my dear. This Italian 
woman may be worth talking to. I daresay that 
she will give us a vast deal of difficulty, but all 
that will be intense pleasure to me. I only live in 
a world of excitement. Get the things ready, and 
we will start to-morrow morning.' 

* But what are we going to do } ' said Mrs. Ar- 
naud. * It seems fearfully like a conspiracy.' 

* It is one, my dear,' said Madame Mantalent. 
* Bui you must help in it. The family were very 
kind to you. And moreover, you can scarcely help 
yourself, because by representing yourself as the 
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dead man's sister, and getting possession, with your 
usual cleverness, of every paper but the right one, 
you are deep in it ah-eady.* 

This was obviously true, and Mrs. Amaud aban- 
doned herself to her fate, only remarking to her 
mother that they must be very careful, or that 
they would find themselves in Coldbath Fields 
prison. 

Madame Mantalent assented to this. * It shows 
you, my dear,' she said, * how extremely careful we 
should be. Don't commit yourself and don't sign 
anything. Allow me to observe that it is not good 
ton to speak to a woman with chronic rheumatism 
(and that woman your own mother) of Coldbath 
Fields. It is sufficient of itself to bring on a violent 
lumbar attack.' 

' Well, mamma, I trust you, and I will do every- 
thing you tell me. I have given you very much 
trouble in my life, and I will try to be dutiful 
now.' 

* The result of which, my dear, will be that we 
shall probably end our days in jail. English jails 
are, I believe, very insufferable, but they cannot 
possibly be worse than the streets of London. In 
jail, my dear, there are neither shoeblacks, coster- 
mongers, nor whistling boys. If they place a shoe- 
black outside my cell, I have about me, in my 
stockings, the means of putting an end to an exist- 
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ence which Providence evidently had decided to 
have lasted too long.* 

* But you don't carry poison in your stockings, 
mamma/ said Mrs. Arnaud, anxiously. 

* Far from it, my dear. I only speak as a milliner. 
From my knowledge of textile fabrics I could hang 
myself in my stockings most dexterously, that is 
all.* 

* I could easily cut you down, mamma,* said Mrs. 
Arnaud, anxious to keep the old lady in good 
humour. 

* My dear, no,* she replied. ' I get my stockings 
from a French firm, not from an English one. Go 
down and see if Lord Festiniog has gone.* 

The report was that Lord Festiniog had been 
gone a long time. That Lord Rhyader had been 
there with Barri. That Clotilde was waiting supper, 
and that everything was quiet. Madame Mantalent 
descended to the little back parlour in better 
humour than she had been in for some years. 

The aged female warrior scented a battle. The 
quarrel was none of hers, but the fighting was by 
no means less pleasant for that. In the middle ages 
Italians, Germans, Poles, Swiss, nay even it is said 
English, Scotch, and Irish, used to take part in 
wars with which they had logically no connexion 
whatever. Mr. Dugald Dalgetty had no personal 
quarrel with any human being, and had very few 
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political ideas. Madame Mantalent wished well to 
her species, but she liked fighting them. She was 
hungering for a battle when she came down to 
supper. She had made a grand pax with Mrs. 
Amaud, which she intended to keep — in the first 
place because she really admired her; in the 
second place because she had got to love her ; and 
in the third place because she was dead afraid of 
her. She argued that from her late conduct you 
could never tell what Mary Amaud would do 
next ; she was like a fire or torpedo ship, and 
Madame Mantalent wished to be in command. 

At the same time it was not to be supposed that 
the old lady had got rid of her temper all at once ; 
she wanted an object for it, and she discovered one 
in Clotilde. When she had eaten her supper she 
ordered off Mrs. Arnaud to pack up, and then 
asked Clotilde, in the presence of Rachel, who was 
clearing away, 

' Arc you going to marry Lord Festiniog } * 

*No.' 

'Has he asked you } * 

' Yes.' 

* You are a fool, if ever there was one in this 
world. All my family appear to be idiots.' 

Mrs. Arnaud suddenly appeared in the doorway. 
* Mother,' she said, * what did you promise ? ' 

* Right, child,' said the old lady. * Clotilde, I am 
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sorry for what I said. Rachel, there is the baker 
ringing at the door-bell. Clotilde, put me to bed, 
for I cannot disguise from you, my dqar, that Marie, 
and I are bound for a long journey to-morrow.' 

Clotilde took her aunt to bed, helped to undress 
her, and tucked her in. This took a considerable 
time, because, although the old lady was by no 
means * made up,* yet — well — she had the habit of 
making a long toilet, both when she went to bed 
and when she got out of it. 

On this occasion her toilet was assisted by a 
character which has scarcely appeared in these 
pages : Mrs. Arnaud's colly dog, the one which 
was sent to her from the religious house in which 
she had lived so long. Rover got on the old lady's 
bed when she was putting that finishing touch to 
her hair, which some old ladies consider necessary 
before they go to sleep, lest, we suppose, death 
should overtake them before they awake, and hurl 
them into eternity with their hair out of curl. 
Rover, we say, got on the bed and licked her face. 
The old woman did not hit him with her hair- 
brush, but spoke kindly to him. She noticed that 
Rachel was in the room, and asked her to put her 
pillow straight; this from her was a compliment. 

' A long journey to-morrow, Rachel,' she said ; 
*and then the long journey of all. You will try to 
remember me kindly, Rachel, will you not ? ' 
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Rachel was about to reply, when Mrs. Amaud 
entered suddenly. She was very pale, and her 
eyes were a little dilated, but she was perfectly 
firm. 

* Clotilde and Rachel, go upstairs. By this door. 
Leave the dog.' 

They went, and she sat on her mother s bed. 
The dog growled, but she laid her hand on his 
neck, and he was pacified. 

'Mother! mother!' she said. *What shall we 
do now } There is a message from the sea.' 

' I always believed that there would be,' said the 
old woman, rising in her bed. * I have dreamt of 
it, and prayed for it. Where is he } ' 

*Will you let the man come in and speak for 
himself.^' 

* What, George ? ' 

* No, only a sailor.' 

* Let him come at once,' said the old lady. * A 
Frenchwoman who knows how to manage her 
complexion is afraid of no man.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

WHAT MADAME MANTALENT DID WITH HER 

WATCH. 

Few contrasts ever seen in this world could ever 
have been greater than that between the old 
Frenchwoman sitting up in her bed, and the sailor 
who came into the room. Her complexion was 
like a very pale rose — his was very much like 
a rather badly burnt brick. But they had some- 
thing in common : they both had grand bold 
black eyes ; and Mrs. Arnaud, standing in an 
atmosphere composed of eau de cologne on the 
side of her mother, and bad tobacco on the side of 
the sailor, came to the conclusion that neither 
of them were particularly afraid of anything. 

* Madam,* said the sailor, * I hope I see you 
well.' 

* I am rheumatic, sir,' she said ; * but otherwise 
perfectly well. I am bound for a journey to- 
morrow. Will you state your intelligence t ' 

*I come to speak of Mr. George Drummond, 
madam/ said the sailor. 'He requested me to 
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come, in case I should escape. He said that his 
relations lived here, and I have done as he told me.' 

'You see, sir,' said Madame Mantalent, 'his 
grandmother and his mother, pray proceed.' 

* When the " Newcastle " was lost, madam, I 
stayed with him and with the captain. When she 
went down — we all three on the same piece of 
wreck — and a very few hours passed before we 
were seen by two ships. They both bore down 
upon us at once. One, apparently homeward 
bound, got nearer to us quicker than the other, but 
passed a little to leeward. I left the spar and 
struck out for her, because I wanted, as a poor 
man, to get home. The captain and Mr. Drum- 
mond, not being such active swimmers as I am, 
preferred to risk being taken up by the other ship, 
and I saw them both taken on her deck, apparently 
safe and sound. I expected to have been home 
long ago, but, with my usual luck, the Italian 
barque which picked me up lost her foremast, and 
was driven out into the Atlantic by the easterly 
wind which followed the gale. We were glad to 
make the west coast of France before we were 
right. Here I got a berth back to the Mediter- 
ranean, and telegraphed to my wife from Brest The 
French people made such a mess of my English 
that she never understood any more than that I was 
alive, and as our owners had paid her as if I was 
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dead, she didn't bother them. But, to make a long 
story short, both the captain and Mr. Drummond 
were taken safe on board an outward bound ship.* 

*But did she not signal her name.^' said sharp 
Madame Mantalent. 

* She did, madam, but I fairly tell you that if 
she had I should not have remembered it. I was 
very much knocked about by the sea. I can only 
repeat that Mr. Drummond was perfectly safe when 
I saw him last* 

*0n board the outward bound ship.?* said 
Madame Mantalent. 

* By no means, madam. I have seen Mr. Drum- 
mond since. I have seen him at Bordeaux. He is 
coming to England as fast as he can, but his leg 
was broken, it seems, and, for some reason or 
another, he seems in no hurry.* 

* There is no great reason for him to hurry,' said 
Madame Mantalent. ' Well, sir, we are very much 
obliged to you. Would you kindly aceept my 
watch ? It is a Brequet, and of no use to you, I 
dare say, but you can exchange it for an English 
chronometer, you know. So, good bye.* 

* Stop one moment, sir,* said Mrs. Amaud, speak- 
ing to the sailor, with Madame*s watch in his hand. 

* Did Mr. Drummond tell you by what route he 
was coming home } I am his mother, and I wish 
to see him.* 
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' I can tell you that, madam, I think,' said the 
sailor. ' He was coming through the Alps, and 
down the Rhine.* And so the sancM* departed. 

'WTiat are we to do now, mother?' said Mrs. 
Amaud. * Is there any use for my trying to inter- 
cept him ?* 

* Not the remotest, my dear. He would be of 
no earthly use in any way whatever. You and I 
have to commit what the world would call a crime 
together ; and, to tell you the truth, I would rather 
that your son was out of the way at this moment 
He is alive, and that is enough for you. Let him 
go. You and I must hunt in couples, and get that 
paper back. I think we owe that to the family. 
We will start to-morrow morning.' 

The intelligence of the declaration of a most 
bloody \\'ar, or the result of a University boat-race, 
generally arrives at some parts of Her Majesty's 
dominions long before the fact has scientifically 
taken place. The telegraph has set back the dial 
of Ahaz. Science triumphs when she tells us that 
things are known in Constantinople before they 
have (chronologically) happened in England. The 
sun is too slow for us. The University race is, 
according to Calcutta time, rowed at midnight, and 
they get the result of it on their breakfast-tables in 
the early morning, just when our children are being 
put to bed. 
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Mrs. Arnaud and Madame Mantalent started 
early in the morning to catch Carlina, and bargain 
with her about the lost paper. Neither of them 
had travelled very much, and they thought that 
they were making good speed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MADAME MANTALENT DEFEATS ENGLAND AND 

PRUSSIA. 

In due course of time they arrived at St. Goar. 
Madame had behaved very well, and was singu- 
larly gracious. She occasionally showed slight 
symptoms of rheumatism by giving wild yells in 
improper places, but she was very amiable. At 
Aix-la-Chapelle she howled in the middle of high 
mass, and being asperged with holy water by a 
priest on her back, for the purpose, as he after- 
wards explained, of driving the evil spirit out of 
her, shook her fist in secret, and said words about 
the Roman hierarchy which we decline to repeat, 
both on religious and on political grounds. Ultra- 
montane as madame most emphatically was, she 
uttered words which are more fitly left, in our 
opinion, to the ear of her spiritual director than to 
that of our readers. She simply expressed her 
opinion about the too liberal use of holy water in a 
way which might have satisfied the gentleman who 
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is traditionally supposed to have an extreme 
horror of it in any form. The fact is, that she 
referred the ministering priest personally to that 
gentleman. It was a mistake on her part, clearly ; 
but we only say that Madame Mantalent behaved, 
for her, like an angel. 

Mary Arnaud was always good-natured. She 
was a trifle colourless, perhaps, but she was always 
resolute enough and good-natured enough. She had 
a way of viewing life which was a little different 
to that of ordinary people. Nothing would ever 
have induced her to commit a crime for her- 
self, but she did not hesitate to do anything very 
strange indeed for those she loved, and who had 
been kind to her. Of course she ought to have 
been a heroine, and have refused to act in the 
matter of this paper ; but alas ! she was no more 
of a heroine than old Madame Mantalent, who 
would, now her blood was up, have most willingly 
injured Carlina and half-a-dozen more people who 
stood in her way. 

You are angry with Lord Festiniog. He 
behaved shamefully, there is no doubt about that. 
His duty was perfectly clear. He should never 
have concealed that paper, in which he believed. 
He should have done his duty. He should have 
put it in the hands of the family, and have gone 
out into the world a beggar ; leaving Rhyader, his 

U 
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wife, Barri, and George Drummond without one 
solitary penny in the world. But he was a very- 
immoral old man, and he did not see his way to 
doing it. ^ 

It may be supposed that, with an honest old 
gentleman like Lord Festiniog, there was some 
mental struggle about the matter. That he 
thought he was doing wrong, is perfectly certain, 
but there was no mental struggle whatever. He 
was called upon, as he thought, to give up so many 
thousands a year, which his family had enjoyed, 
not entirely withoiTt benefit to the State, for two 
centuries. He determined most emphatically not 
to do it, and he invoked a malediction on his own 
head, similar, though rather stronger than that 
used by Madame Mantalent in the Dom Kirk of 
Aachen, if he did anything of the kind. 

His idea was that the deed would be brought to 
him, and that he could buy it. He had a faith 
about that, because the deed was worth more to 
him than to any one else. He let the two women 
go to see what they could discover, and, with a 
degree of cowardice, stopped at home himself, to 
see what they could do. 

The women were avenged on him ; they had 
considerably better times than he had. Had that 
excellent old lady, Madame Mantalent, known, 
while she was travelling up the Rhine with her 
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daughter, what a tremendous pickle Lord Festiniog 
was in at No. 17, I am afraid that her amiability 
would have become angelic. It was one of the 
great points in that sainted woman's character that 
she was always most cheerful when she saw her 
fellow-creatures in distress. She would have loved 
Lord Festiniog had she known the state of affairs 
at No. 17. She would have given him money. 
She would have lent him her air-cushion. She 
would have sat by his bedside till he swore at her, 
and then have sat like a saint. Alas! she never 
saw Lord Festiniog in his agony. She would have 
given all she was worth for it, but it was denied 
her. 

They arrived at St. Goar. Mrs. Arnaud took 
rooms, and then went to see the doctor. He was 
in his room, and she knocked at the door. They 
interchanged greetings, but Mrs. Arnaud saw at 
once that the doctor was cool. 

There was a little indifferent conversation about 
the death of James Drummond, and then she said,— 

* I have come mainly about my poor brother's 
papers and effects.' 

' Mrs. Arnaud,' he said, * I am very sorry to say 
that I cannot put myself in communication with 
you on the subject. Before I give up one single 
paper you must swear before the Mayor that you 
are his sister.' 
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*I can't do that/ said Mrs. Amaud, promptly. 

* I would if I could, but I cannot. I am not his 
sister. Now you have the whole truth.* 

* Good !' said the doctor. * Are you any relation 
to him.?* 

* No. May I look through his things ?* 
The doctor hesitated, and then saidj — 

* Mrs. Arnaud, you inspire such confidence, that 
I will do wrong and say yes.* 

*God bless you for that,* said Mary Arnaud, 

* Come, I will tell you this much of the truth. The 
man loved me, but I could never love him. He 
did me the most irreparable wrong that man could 
do to woman, yet I was kind to him at last* 

* Most kind. He did not marry you V 

* Sir,* she said, * you utterly mistake me. He 
did me a wrong inconceivably greater than the 
one of which you are thinking. He got me away 
alone after Iltyd's death, and he stole my child, 
with the assistance of that woman, Carlina, who is 
here now. It was done at Ravenna, and that 
woman knows it. I forgave him because he, for 
my sake, brought the boy up as his own son ; and 
the boy is alive, and, I hope, will live to comfort 
my old age.' 

*Will you, Mrs. Arnaud,' said the doctor, 

* kindly tell me what you wish me to do } Yours 
is a very singular story, and I have the very firmest 
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faith in it. But, my dear madam, the last time 
you left here you carried away a large number of 
his papers ; and I would greatly prefer the presence 
of a notary before you go through his effects/ 

* My dear doctor, you are stronger than I am, 
and I am not likely to steal any of his papers. Let 
us, by all means, have a notary, and I will go 
through them with you/ 

* I shall be most happy to do so,' said the doctor, 
'but you spoke just now of the woman Carlina. 
She has left this place.' 

'Yes.?' 

* Yes ; she has gone, I believe, to England, but I 
am not sure. However, if you will wait, I will 
send for the notary, and do as you desire.' 

* May my mother be present, doctor V 

' Surely, Mrs. Arnaud, I will agree to that.' 
The notary came, the effects were examined, but 
the paper was not to be discovered. 

The poor man had brought away at least seven 
thousand pounds with him, that was found per- 
fectly secure ; but there was no trace whatever of 
the important document. The notary got a little 
impatient. 

* Mrs. Arnaud,' he said, in perfectly good Eng- 
lish, * you, under pretence of being the dead man's 
sister, carried off to England his papers. That is a 
rnatter which you cannot deny.' 
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This was turning the tables with a vengeance. 

* I took away the papers which he gave me/ said 
Mary Arnaud. 

* My dear madam, that is no answer.* 

' I don't know anything about answers/ said Mrs. 
Arnaud. * I wish I had never come here.' 

' That is likely, madam. You confess to having 
carried off his papers under false pretences. I ani 
afraid I must ask the Mayor to put you under 
arrest. It seems rather a black case. It was a 
terribly black case,* the notary continued, in the 
. Continental fashion of believing every one to be 
guilty until they were found innocent, unlike our 
similar procedure, which is radically different. ' You 
took away the dead man's papers, and have, it 
seems, returned for one which you missed. What 
was that paper?' 

'Am I under examination?' said Mary Arnaud. 

'No.' 

'Then why do you assume all this against me? 
What right have you to do it? Be quiet until I 
send for my mother.' 

Madame Mantalent was not long in coming. 
The Frenchwoman faced the Prussian as the Ophi- 
ophagus Elaps faces the Cobra. She, at all events, 
had never forgiven the advance of Blucher from 
Ligny to Waterloo, though she had long ago for- 
given the English, Scotch, and Irish for standing in 
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that rain of iron for so many hours, and, in fact, 
considered Wellington only inferior to Buonaparte 
and Moreau. She was nearly old enough to have 
heard of Rossbach. She faced the Prussian notary 
with what may be called, without disrespect, an evil 
eye. 

'What have you been saying to my daughter?' 
she asked, stamping her stick upon the ground. 

' I have been saying, madame, that your daughter 
has removed Mr. Drummond's papers before his 
death, and has carried them to England. She has 
represented herself as his sister, and now confesses 
that she is nothing of the kind ; that, under the 
Prussian law, is what you call in England felony. 
We cannot disguise from ourselves, madame, that 
she has returned to seek a paper which she missed, 
and we must detain her.* 

'Did the dead man,* said Madame Mantalent, 
slowly, 'give her a receipt in full, witnessed by the 
doctor, for all the papers she took ? * 

' He certainly did,* said the doctor. 

' We can produce the document,* said Madame 
Mantalent, ' but that is of very little matter. We 
have come back to recover a paper which belonged 
to the dead man, and which was certainly in his 
possession, as we know. Now, I want to ask you 
two scoundrels, you, Prussian notary, and you 
quack English doctor, what you have done with it 
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between you ? I have more money than you two 
put together, and I will hunt you from one court to 
another. What have you done with it ? You have 
not a leg to stand on. If my daughter was dishonest, 
would she have come back here to seek it } You 
have the paper between you, and if there was law 
in Prussia, I would make you give it up ; but I will 
take uncommonly good care, doctor, to denounce 
you in England as a swindler.' 

To say that Mrs. Amaud was taken by surprise 
by her mother's flank movement is to say nothing. 
She had had so many surprises in this world that 
another was nothing to her. I am sorry to say 
about my very dear friend that she was pretending 
to weep behind her handkerchief, while she was 
choking with laughter, about the way in which her 
mother had turned the enemies' flank. She thought 
that the conclusion was the best. 

* Gentlemen,' she said, rising and whisking her 
handkerchief. * I am an old woman, near my 
grave. You have been tempted, doubtless, as many 
of us have, and you have yielded to temptation. I 
am a woman of business. You have the document 
I require here ; I am rich, and I will give you a 
thousand sovereigns for it* 

And so she marched off to bed. The English- 
man and the Prussian were no match for the old 
Frenchwoman. She had entirely beaten them, and 
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the doctor only desired to get her out of the house. 
There was no more talk of arrest ; and when Mrs. 
Arnaud was putting her mother to bed, she mildly 
remonstrated with her. 

* Mamma, you went too far.* 

* You can never do that, my dear. I have played 
the low insular game of cribbage, and if you peg 
too far you may be detected and have to go back ; 
but you will find, if you raise a sufficient argument, 
that your adversary in the next hand will not play 
well, and so you gain in any way.* 

* But, mamma, were you right in saying those 
dreadful things about them } ' 

* My dear, they have not got the paper. Besides, 
even if they had, I offered them a thousand pounds 
for it, and they neither of them had presence of 
mind to refuse. That in England would be twenty 
years' penal servitude for either of them. Their 
tongues are tied. 

* I wonder where the paper is,* said Mrs. Arnaud. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ONE SMALL FLAME GOES OUT. 

It is very painful for the present writer to speak of 
the fearful disasters which came down so suddenly 
on the most venerated head of Lord Festiniog. Of 
course, our moral readers will quarrel with us at once 
when we say that he was a good old fellow, and 
that there really was no harm in him. He wanted 
to possess the property, and he believed in the 
validity of a certain document, which was not 
worth the paper on which it was written. 

He let the two women, Mrs. Amaud and Madame 
Mantalent, go to St. Goar to see if they could re- 
cover it. That was extremely wrong. They made 
an utter failure, which served him right Still, 
Nemesis punished him somewhat heavily ; for the 
woman, Carlina, had taken the paper straight to 
Lord Rhyader, and before she had been with him 
half an hour, George Drummond had afrrived from 
Marseilles. 

Lord Rhyader — who was now in the House — • 
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was among pyramids of blue-books. He was think- 
ing about making a speech, which has never been 
made. He heard a rustle in his study, and swore 
under his breath. Seeing that it was only his valet, 
he kept his temper. 

* An Italian woman wishes to see your lordship,* 
said the valet. 

* Am I an organ-grinder man ? * said Lord Rhy- 
ader, 'that you should talk to me of an Italian 
woman } * 

'You had better see her, my lord. It is that 
woman, Carlina.' 

* Oh, I see. Send her up.* 

Up came the Italian woman, and went straight 
to the point. She told Lord Rhyader very much 
which he had guessed, but a great deal which he 
did not know. She pointed out that she had a 
certain paper in her possession, which deprived the 
Festiniog part of the family of all their inheritance, 
and gave it to the Killigrews. 

* May I see this paper } * he asked Carlina. 
'No, my lord, it is in safer hands than 

mine.* 

' You will give me time for deliberation, will you 
not f * said Lord Rhyader. 

' I can only give you two hours,* said Carlina. 

' I am all abroad over this matter,* said Lord 
Rhyader. ' I wish for advice. Could you possibly 
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meet me in t^o hours from this time, at No. 17 
Hartle>' Street, Cavendish Square ? ' 

Carlina hesitated, and looked at him. At last 
she said, — 

' The English word is to be trusted. Will you 
swear to me, from being assassinated in that hor- 
rible house } ' 

Lord Rhyader gave his word to her. He said, — 
* I do not quite understand what you mean. 
No. 17 is pleasantly remembered by some of our 
family.* 

' Your family are idiots,' she replied. ' Mrs. Ar- 
naud, Madame Mantalent, Clotilde, and Heloise, 
are all Jesuits. Every one.' 

'Well, my dear madam,' said Lord Rhyader, ' I 
will see you safe through your visit Do not fail 
us.' 

Lord Rhyader went at once to No. 17 ; the door 
was opened by Rachel ; he was shown into the 
back parlour by Clotilde ; and there sat, looking 
extremely tired and worn, George Drummond. 

'Cousin George,' said Lord Rhyader, *we all 
thought that you were drowned. We are very 
glad to find that it is not the case.' 

* Cousin Rhyader,' said George Arnaud, * it 
would have been better had I been drowned. I 
risked my life to save your boy. That is acknow- 
ledged?' 
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* Most fully, my dear Arnaud. God knows how 
fully.' 

* Have I omitted any duty to your family ?* 

* Certainly none.* 

'Suppose I were to tell you that there was no 
family. That we were beggars and impostors, 
what would you do V 

*I suppose that the woman, Carlina, has been 
with you ?' said Lord Rhyader. 

' Well, she has.' 

'What do you propose to do, George Arnaud.^' 
said Lord Rhyader. 

'Give up everything,' said George Arnaud. 
* Put the thing in Chancery, and let the estate pay, 
if you like.' 

'Quite my idea,' said Lord Rhyader. 'But 
my father. Lord Festiniog. What would he 
do.?' 

It was rather an alarming question, because 
Lord Festiniog happened to walk into the room at 
that moment ; looking exactly as if nothing was 
the matter, whereas he perfectly well knew that a 
very great deal was the matter. He had heard of 
George Arnaud's arrival, and was very glad, appa- 
rently, to see him. He had something on his 
mind : something, which put everything else in the 
shade. The arrival of George Arnaud was no- 
thing now. 
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*I am glad that you are here, sir/ said Lord 
Rhyader; 'there is this woman, Carlina, who 
seems to have a great deal more to do with our 
family than I like, coming; she, it seems, holds 
some deed, which utterly disinherits and ruins us. 
Do you know anything about it ?' 

* Yes, I do,* said Lord Festiniog. ' I encouraged 
Mary Arnaud and Madame Mantalent to go to 
Germany, and try to secure it* 

'Is the document of any value?' asked Lord 
Rhyader. 

'Of the greatest value,' said Lord Festiniog. 
'We are beggars without it We must make 
terms with the woman, Rhyader, or we shall be in 
the workhouse.' 

' Neither I, nor George Arnaud, will do anything 
of the kind, sir. What relations have you made 
over this matter with Mrs. Arnaud and Madame 
Mantalent?' 

' They were very brief, Rhyader. I think that I 
was not to blame very much. You should not be 
angry with me, just now.' 

Lord Festiniog looked peculiarly troubled. 

'You have,' said Lord Rhyader, 'entered into 
some compact with those two women about this 
Italian woman's paper. I and George Arnaud will 
have nothing to do with it I, for my part, curse 
it' 
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'Rhyader!* said Lord Festiniog, drawing him- 
self up, * do not curse your father's actions/ 

'Why not, my lord ?* said Lord Rhyader. 

'Because you have no son left to curse your 
own. Barri died two hours ago.* 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TEMPTED ONCE TOO OFTEN. 

*So Barri is dead!' said George Arnaud. *I am 
most deeply sorry. I risked my life for him, and I 
could do no more. Lord Rhyader, you will bear 
me out in that fact' 

* Certainly. Barri dead } Yes ! Well ! God 
afflicts us sorely. Why, heaven help us, all the 
property would have gone to you, George Arnaud.' 

' My dear Rhyader,' said Lord Festiniog, * have 
you no other word to say when I tell you of the 
death of your son ? ' 

' Everything which is affectionate I will say or 
write down. But I fancy the boy is better out of 
the world than in it' 

'Why?' said Lord Festiniog. 

* Because he would be a beggar like the rest of 
us. He will be an angel in heaven.' 

*Do you mean to give up everything, sir.^' said 
Lord Festiniog, turning on George Arnaud 
savagely. * I ask you : do you mean to do it and 
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retire once more into the original beggary from 
which you were rescued ? Are you going to follow 
that ass, noodle, and prig of a son of mine in his 
curses, or are you going to behave like a man ?' 

* Let us come outside and talk, Lord Festiniog,' 
said George Arnaud. 

They went out into the shop, among the dresses, 
and Lord Festiniog said, — 

* My dear George Arnaud : I want to put a 
matter before you, and to put it without temper. 
I lost my temper just now, with my son, and I 
apologize for it. There is no doubt that your 
putative father was a great scoundrel, and that 
long after he was married he behaved very badly 
to your mother. Now, he got possession of a 
certain document, which would disinherit the 
whole of us, and the woman Carlina has it in her 
possession. Under these circumstances, I ask you, 
as a moral young man, what is to be done V 

George Arnaud, that most moral, excellent, and 
admirable young man, sat down in a chair in the 
shop at No. 17, and thought. At last he spoke. 

* My lord,* he said, * I have thought through the 
matter once more' (had he.^) *and I think that on 
the whole I would buy the document from the 
woman. I think that it would be best' 

Lord Festiniog spoke again. 

'George Arnaud,' he said, *do you see this? 
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Neither Rhyader nor myself will ever marry again. 
You will take my title and my estates without any 
dispute. It is in your interest that the paper 
should be got hold of and destroyed, as much 
as any one else's. Do you agree to its being 
done } * 

* Rhyader might object' 

* Fudge/ said Lord Festiniog. ' I am not going 
to consult that noodle. You have got to decide 
whether you will be a beggar or a peer. I know 
that the woman is coming here directly. Say the 
word.' 

' Why does not your lordship say it yourself ? * 

* Because it is a matter of entire indifference to 
me, personally. There will be a grand lawsuit, 
but plenty of money to keep me comfortably. As 
for Rhyader, I don't care for him very much. I 
have liked you better lately. Come, decide.' 

* I would buy the paper of the woman, then, my 
lord.' 

Lord Festiniog was standing behind George 
Arnaud, and so he could not see the look of 
intense scorn which was on the lord's face. He 
said, — 

* It IS felony, mind you, and you are concerned 
in it with me.' 

George Arnaud said, quietly, * I am in good 
company, my lord.* 
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'Then we will both go to hell together/ said 
Lord Festiniog. 

The speech startled George Arnaud for a 
moment. He had meant to be very pure over the 
matter, but he had changed his mind. With Lord 
Rhyader he was trying to do his duty ; with 
Lord Festiniog he was prevented from doing it. 
Lord Festiniog — he, George Arnaud, was the 
future Lord Festiniog ; and from the contem- 
plation of that fact his morality suffered. 

I do not wish to dwell on what happened almost 
immediately at No. 17. The Italian woman, 
Carlina, came with her paper, accompanied by 
her relatives, probably either bandits or organ- 
grinders : George Arnaud declares that they were 
the latter. She gave Lord Festiniog the paper, 
which was not worth a shilling, and he paid her 
one thousand pounds in bank-notes. When she 
was gone, George Arnaud and he solemnly burnt 
that paper, and Lord Rhyader politely declined to 
know anything about the matter. 

George Arnaud had been tempted once too 
often, and had fallen. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

'CONXLUSION. 

I AM afraid that our story has been very immoral, 
and that every character in it, with the exception 
of the two young French ladies, Heloise and 
Clotilde, and of Lady Rhyader, ought to be pick- 
ing oakum in Coldbath Fields. The writer has 
not a single word to say for any one of them, 
except that he likes them, as some people have 
been known to lov^e extremely naughty children of 
either sex. 

It is possible, however, that the reader may like 
to hear how the judgments of Nemesis overtook 
the gang of miscreants of which the writer has 
attempted to give a sketch. Although they were 
all engaged more or less in a misprision of felony, 
no remarkable judgments overtook them. 

Madame Mantalent's rheumatism and obstinacy 
caused her to remain in Paris during the siege, where 
it has been affirmed that she ate her cat. That is 
totally untrue, because her cat is at No. 17 to this 
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day. What became of Mrs. Arnaud*s pet colly 
dog, who certainly went into Paris, and equally 
certainly never came out again, we don't know. 
Since the Commune business, Madame Mantalent 
has settled in England permanently, as she in- 
tended to do several times before. Her conver- 
sation is charming, but she objects to any mention 
of the siege of Paris, unless she has all the con- 
versation to herself. 

She says that the behaviour of the Germans was 
extremely odious, but that all the Germans in 
creation were less detestable than Madame Vir- 
mesch, who induced her husband to ruin trade in 
Paris. She says that M. Virmesch was a ' bon 
garqon ' ruined by his wife. The Communists, she 
adds, had no taste for colour. The red, which they 
so abundantly used, was extremely raw, and by no 
means of the right tint. When madame is ex- 
amined on the subject of French politics she is 
rather puzzling. She is not Caesarist, because she 
says that the lady of Chiselhurst had never any 
taste in ribands, though she was in other ways a 
most admirable lady. * What,' says Madame Man- 
talent, * are you to do with a great lady who wears 
round her neck English eau de Nile from Coven- 
try?' In fact, Madame Mantalent has quarrelled 
with the Imperial family on the subject of dress. 
She has also had a few very decisive words with 
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Madame MacMahon on the same subject ; and 
Madame MacMahon has had to yield, at least so it 
is said. Mrs. Grant s head-dress was reported to 
her correspondent as being objectionable. She at 
once wrote to the President of the United States. 
Nay, more: our own Queen had on one day a 
bonnet, which, as Madame Mantalent thought, did 
not suit her; and Madame Mantalent at once 
wrote off to say that she would be glad of an inter- 
view. It was not granted, and No. 17 remained 
without Royal patronage. 

But No. 17 flourished strangely. There was a 
curious atmosphere about it which attracted certain 
people. There was no one ever came there who 
was not in some sense a sinner, but then who is 
blameless.^ The people who came there were 
people who were tired of the world, and who were 
waiting for death. They had all of them more 
money than they knew how to dispose of; but 
they were tired of the world, and wished to be out 
of it. Lord Rhyader expressed this opinion first, 
and Lord Festiniog rebuked him, but Mary Arnaud 
and Madame Mantalent backed him up. 

* Why need we live V said Mrs. Arnaud. * I have 
lived three lives, and I am tired.' 

*Why were we ever born.?' said Madame Man- 
talent. * For art } Nonsense. For politics ? Once 
more nonsense. To reproduce ourselves ? Again 
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nonsense. There is my daughter, is she in any 
way worthy of me ? Yes, my darling, you are 
worth fifty of me. Don't mind the old woman. 
How much happier we shall be when we are 
dead!' 

Lord Festiniog was not certain about that. He 
considered that we did not know enough about the 
next world. 

George Arnaud backed Lord Festiniog ; and the 
conversation changed, although from time to time 
it was renewed for some few years. 

Lord Rhyader was, singularly enough, the first 
to go. He took to his bed, stayed there, and died. 
His last words were very solemnly spoken. * Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis,' he said, * was the founder of our 
house. He was a Churchman, and I want no 
scandal in the family, but L would sooner have the 
bar sinister on our arms than deny the fact. He 
was head of the Barris. As for the Irish Barrys — 
there — ' Those were his lordship's last words. 

It was some time before Madame Mantalent 
went that Clotilde took the veil. D'Arcy had 
come into a great deal of money, and he and 
Heloise were spinning about in the world like a 
couple of teetotums. Madame Mantalent, as 
D'Arcy and his wife averred, had asked Lord 
Festiniog to marry her, and his lordship had de- 
clined, though with the greatest politeness, urging 
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age, which madame said was of no consequence 
atalL 

Howe\'er, the)*^ were not married, and Madame 
Mantalent died. In realit)*^ she was killed by her 
rheumatism, but she declared that her death-blow 
came from seeing a great lady in blue silk \A\h 
rubies. 'Whatever you may say of the Buona- 
partists, they would ne\'er have done that^ And 
so she closed her eyes, and never opened them any 
more. We fancy, after all, that she died in the 
Buonapartist faith ; and in the end only a ver>' 
high Cathoh'c There are many worse old women in 
the world than Madame Mantalent, when all is said 
and done, though the present writer would much 
rather be her biographer than her spiritual director. 

We were in Westminster Hall a few days ago, 
when we saw a woman in deep mourning talking 
to a very tall young man. Both of them had their 
backs towards us, but I was perfectly certain that 
there were not three women in England who could 
carry themselves in the way of the lady in mourn- 
ing. We approached, and they turned. We saw 
before us Mrs. Amaud and a young gentleman, 
tall, gaunt, and melancholy, whom we did not 
recognize, — a man with a large beard, ill trimmed 
with a bronzed face, — a man who frowned at you, 
but did not scowl. 

' My dear Sir,' said Mrs. Arnaud, * I want to get 
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into the House of Commons, can you tell me any 
one who would help me ? My son says that it is 
difficult to-night ; let me introduce you. My son, 
Lord Festiniog/ 

* Lord Festiniog?' I said. 'You don't mean to 
say that the dear old man is dead "i I have been 
in Scotland, and have never heard of it* 

We went into a recess between the Hall and the 
lobby of the House of Commons, and she told us 
of it. The old fellow had died in his chair one 
morning, and his last words had been,— * Divine 
Providence is mysterious, when it permits the 
increase of the human race. What does it all 
mean? Merely misery, sorrow, and sin. Now I 
am going to be happy.' 

Lord Festiniog, whilome George Drummond, 
came up, took his mother's arm, and led her away. 
*You will make an excellent peer,' thought we, 
* but I liked the dear old fellow better than I shall 
ever like you.' 



THE END. 
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IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry VI II.: con- 
sisting of Statues, Basso-relievos, Sculptures, &c., Brasses, Monumental Effigies, 
Paintings on Glass aiid on Walls ; Missal Ornaments ; Carvings on Cups, Croziers, 
Chests, Seals ; Ancient Furniture, &c. &c. With Historical and Critical Illus- 
trations by DoucK, Meyrick, Dawson Turner, and John Britton. Royal 
folio, with X20 large Engravings, many Illuminated, half-bound morocco extra, 
£8 8j. 

OATLIN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE MANNERS, CUS- 
TOMS, AND CONDITION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
written during Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest and most 
Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 Coloured Engravings from the 
Author's original Paintings. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates 
beautifully printed in Colours, £2 3*- 
** One of the most admirable observers of manners who ever lived among the 

aborigines of America." — Humboldt's Cosmos. 

CATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. Con- 
taining Hunting Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and Prairies of America, from Drawings and Notes made 
by the Author during Eight Years' Travel. A series of 31 magnificent Plates, 
beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Original Drawings exhibited at the Egyp- 
tian Hall. With Letterpress Descriptions, imperial folio, half-morocco, gilt, 

•»• Five of the above Drawings are now first Published. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S IMITATIONS OP DRAWINGS FROM 
THE GREAT MASTERS in the Royal Collection. Engraved by Bartolozzi 
and others. 74 fine Plates, mostly tinted ; including, in addition, " Ecce Homo," 
after Guioo, and the scarce Series of 7 Anatomical Drawings. Imperial foUo, 
half-morocco, gilt edges, ;^5 5* . 

CHATTO'S (W.Andrew) HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING, 

Historical and Practical. A New Edition, with an Additional Chapter. Illustrated 
by 445 fine Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo, half-Roxburghe, £,^ 2s. 

** This volume is one of the most interesting and valuable of modem times." — Ar 
Union. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND BALLADS. Selected and 
Edited by Joshua Sylvester. Cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 3*. 6d. 

CICERO'S FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO 

ATTICUS. Translated by Melmoth and Heberden. With Life of Cicero by 
MiDDLETON. Royal 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 12s. 

"Cicero is the type of a perfect letter-writer, never boring you with moral essays 
out of season, always evincing his mastery over his art by the most careful con- 
sideration for your patience and amusement. We should nfle the volumes of anti- 
quity in vain to find a letter-writer who converses on paper so naturally, so 
engagingly, so much from the heart as Cicero." — Quarterly Review. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, containing 24 of his choicest Land- 
scapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, by Bromley, Lupton, and others. With 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Royal folio, in a portfolio, £\ ss. 
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CI.iLXmE'8 UBEB YERITATI& A CoDectian of 303 PHnts 

after Uk Oiifiiial Deagns of Claitdk.^ Eagnred by Richakd KA y f pM - Witk 
a descnpdreCatalo|giie of cadi Print, IJsts of the Persons for w]iaai,ai^ thcFlaoes 
fiv wiiicfa, tbe or^:nial Pictures were fint paintgd, and of the present Posaesaots 
«f most of theaL Loodoa : pablished by Messrs. Boydell and Co., Cbeapaide. 
Printed by W. Bolmer and Co., Oercland Row, 1777. Three Vols, folio, half- 
■ Mco cco extra, gilt edges, £xo ic«. 

GOLUNS' O^nilde) NOVELS. New lUnstiated Libxarj Edition, 
price 6f. each, with Frontispieces by Geokgk Du Mausier, Sir John Gilaskt, 
and others, and several full-page Illostrations in each Volume : — 

The Woman in White. II- ' Hide and Seek ; or. The Mjfs- 

lustrated by Sir John Gilbert and teryof Mary Grioe. Illustrated by 

F. A. FsASER. Sir John Gilbert and M. F. Ma- 

Antonina; or. The Fall of "O"*^- 

Rome. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- . Poor Miss Flnch. Illastnited 
BERT and Alfred Concanen. by George Du Maurier and Ed- 

BasiL Illustrated by Sir John ward Hughes. 

aiS'"^T*^JLf Tn^;„*^ Th« New Magdalen. With 
^ Dead Secret Illustrat^ < lUustrations bTcEo. Du MAuwBt 
bv Su- John Gilbert and H. and c. S. R. 

FURNISS. 

The Queen of Hearts. Illus- ' The Frozen Deep, niustiated 

txated by Sir John Gilbert and : W G. Du Maurier and M. F. 
Alfred Concanen. Mahoney. 



The Moonstone. lUastrated by 
G. Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 



My Miscellanies. With Steel- 
plate Portrait of the Author, and U- 



Man and Wife. Illustrated by lustrations by Alfred Concaheh. 

William Small. i ^he Law and the Lady. II- 

Miss or Mrs. ? Illustrated by Instrated by S. L. Fildes, Sydney 

S. L. Fildes and Henry Woods. I Hall, and F. W. Lawson. 

** Like all the author's works, full of a certain i)ower and ingenuity. ... It 
is upon such suggestions of crime that the fascination of the story depends. . . . 
The reader feels it his duty to serve to the end upon the inquest on which he has 
been called by the author." — Times, in review of " The Law and the Lady." 

*' The greatest master the sensational novel has ever known." — World. 

COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS.— Broad Grins, My Night- 
gown and Slippers, and other Humorous Works. Prose and Poetical, of George 
CoLMAN. With Life and Anecdotes by G. B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by 
Hogarth. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. 6rf. 

CONEY'S ENGRAVINaS OP ANCIENT CATHEDRALS, 

Hotels de Ville, Town Halls, &c., including some of the finest Examples of Gothic 
Architecture in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 32 large Plates, imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, ;^3 13J. td. 

CONQUEST OF THE SEA (The). A History of Diving 
from the Earliest Times. By Henry Siebe. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 4J. td. 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 highly 
finished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by David Lucas ; with descriptive 
Letterpress by C. R. Leslie, R.A. Folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, £,2 is. 

COTMAN'S ENGRAVINGS OP THE SEPULCHRAL 

BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. With Letterpress Descrip- 
lions, an Essay on Sepulchral Memorials by Dawson Turner, Notes by Sir 
Samuel Mevrick, Albert Way, and Sir Harris Nicolas, and copious Index. 
New Edition, conuining 173 Plates, two of them Illuminated. Two Volumes, 
small folio, half-morocco extra, ffi 6s. 
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OOTMAN'S ETCHINaS OF ABCHITECTUItAL REMAINS, 

chiefly Norman and Gothic^ in various Counties in England, but principally ia 
Norfolk, with Descriptive Notices by Dawson Tuknkk. and Architectural OMer- 
vations by Thomas Rickman. Two Vols., imperial fouo, containing 240 spirited 
Etchings, half-morocco, top edges gilt, £Z 8f . 

OOTMAN'S LIBEB STUDIORUM. A Series of Landscape 
Studies and Original Compositions, for the Use of Art Students^ consisting of 
48 Etchings, the g^reater part executed in "soft ground." Imperial folio, half- 
morocco, ^x xxf. td. 

OOWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Including his Translation of 
Homer. Edited by the Rev. H. F. Cary. With Portrait and x8 Steel Engrav- 
ings after Harvby. Royal Svo, cloth extra, g^t edges, xof . td. 
** I long to know your opinion of Cowper's Translation. The Odyssey especially 
is surely very Homeric. What nobler than the appearance of Phoebus at the be- 
ginning of the lUad—Uncs ending with ' Dread sounding-bounding in the silver 
bow * ? — Charles Lamb, in a Letter to Coleridge. 

OREASY'S MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ETONIANS; with 
Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward Creasy, Author 
of " The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." A New Edition, brought down 
to the Present Time, with fine Steel-plate Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 7^ . (>d, 

CRUIKSHANK AT HOME. Tales and Sketches by the 
most Popular Authors. With numerous Illustrations by Robert Ckuikshank 
and Robert Seymour. Also, CRUIKSHANK'S ODD VOLUME, or B«ok 
of Variety, Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— Seymour and Cruikshank. 
Four Vols, bound in Two, leap. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, xof. td. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two 
Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to T853. A Gather- 
ing of the Best Humofr of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, x^. ; or, separately, 7; . fid. per volume. 

CRUIKSHANK'S UNIVERSAL SONGSTER. The largest 
Collection extant of the best Old English Songs (upwards of 5000). With 8 
Engravings on Steel and Wood by George and R. Cruikshank, and 8 Portraits. 
Three Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, a if. 

OUSSANS* HANDBOOK OP HERALDRY. With Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. &c. By John 
£. CussANS. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, 7; . td. 

CUSSANS' HISTORY OP HERTPORDSHIRE. A County 
History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest works of 
its class. By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates oh Copper and 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to VlII. now ready, 2if. each. 

•»• An entirely new History of this important County , great attention being 
given to all matters pertaining to Family History. 

CUVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged after its Organiza- 
tion : forming a Natural History of Animals, and an Introduction to Comparative 
Anatomy. New Edition, with considerable Additions by W. B. Carpenter and 
J. O. Westwood. Illustrated by many Hundred Wood Engravings, and nume- 
rous Steel Engravings by Thos. Landseer, mostly Coloured. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth extra, i8f. 
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OYCLOP^DIA OP COSTUME ; or, A Dictionary of Dress— R^a^ 
Ecclesiastical, Ciril, and Military—from the Earliest Period in Eneland to the 
reign of George the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions oa 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the Prina- 
pal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PlanchA, Somerset Herald. To be Com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shillings each, profusely illustrated 
oy Coloured and ^ Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. — A Prospectus will be 
sent upon application. \In course of publication, 

"There is no subject connected with dress with which * Somerset Herald' is not 
at familiar as ordinary men are with the ordinary themes of everyday life. The 
gUhered knowledge of many years is placed before the world in this his latest 
work, and when finished, there will exist no work on the subject half so valuaUe. 
The numerous illustrations are all effective— for their accuracy the author is respon- 
sible ; they are well drawn and well engraved, and, while indispensable to a proper 
^mprehension of the text, arc satisfactory as works of art." — Art Journal, 

"Promises to be a very complete work on a subject of the greatest importance to 
the historian and the archaeologist."— 7'a^/^/. 

" Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated."— .S/an^an/. 

T^IBDIN'S (T. P.) BIBLIOMANIA; or, Book- Madness : A 

^^ Bibliographical Romance. With numerous Illustrations. A New Edition, with 

a Supplement, including a Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama. Demy 

8vo, half-Roxburghe, 21*.; a few Large Paper copies, half-Roxburghe, the edges 

altogether uncut, at 42^. 

DICKENS' LIFE AND SPEECHES. Royal i6mo, cloth extra, 

2j. td. 

DISCOUNT TABLES, on a new and simple plan ; to facilitate the 
Discounting of Bills, and the Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current 
Accounts, &c. ; showing, without calculation, the number of days from every day 
in the year to any other day. By Thomas Reader. Post 8vo, cloth extra, -js. 

DIXON'S (Hepworth) NEW WOEK.— WHITE CONQUEST : 
AMERICA IN 1875. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 309. 

*'The best written, most instructive, and most entertaining book that Mr. Dixon 
has published since 'New America.*"— ^M^«<p«//«. 

" * White Conquest' is no whit inferior to the author's other writings ; indeed, in 
some respects it may be said to be superior. It has all the old brilliancy of descrip- 
tion, the same sense of humour, and the wonderful accumulation of facts, historical 
and otherwise, to which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has accustomed his admirers ; and 
besides these merits the volumes acquire an additional charm from the fact that they 
deal with romantic and comparatively unknown regions ; and a special Talue, because 
they deal with the gravest of modern social problems." — Morning Post, 

DRUEY'S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY. 

Containing, in 150 beautifully Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and South America, Ger- 
many, &c. With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, by J. O. West- 
wood, F.L.S. Three Vols., 4to, half-morocco extra, £,v^ 5*. 

DULWICH GALLERY (The): A Series of 50 beautifully Coloured 
Plates, from the most celebrated Pictures in this Collection, executed by the 
Custodian, R. Cockburn, and mounted upon Cardboard, in the manner of 
ings.Draw Iniucrial folio, in portfolio, ;^i6 idr. 

DUNRAVEN'S (Earl of) THE GREAT DIVIDE : A Narrative 
of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. With numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, with Maps and Illustrations, xZs, 

■pMERSON'SNEW WORK— LETTERS & SOCIAL AIMS. 
■*"' By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. td. 
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EARLT ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and 
copious Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. The first volume, The Com- 
fLBTB Works of Giles Fletcher, is now ready, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6*. ; 
a few Large paper copies (only 50 printed), at xxr. 

To be followed by 

The Works of Sir John Davibs. 

The Works of Robert Herrick. 

The Works of Sir Philip Sidney. 

And others. 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6f. 

EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES; 
Their History, Vahie, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining thwr 
Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, Tinted 
and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6x. 

ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY. Demy 8vo, cloth extra 
(uniform binding), Illustrated : — 



D^Arbla7'8(Madame) Diary and 

Letters. Edited by her Niec?, Char- 
lotte Barrett. A New Edition, 
illustrated by numerous fine Portraits 
engraved on Steel. Four Vols., 8vo., 
cloth extra, 36*. \Ih the press. 

Grammont (Count), Memoirs 

of. By Anthony Hamilton. A 
New Edition, with a Biographical 
Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous 
Historical and Illustrative Notes by 
Sir Walter Scott, and 64 Copper- 
plate Portraits by Edward Scriven. 
8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

Maxwell's Life of the Duke of 

Wellington. Three Vols. , 8yo, with 
numerous highly finished Line and 
Wood Engravings by Eminent Artists. 
Cloth extra, gilt, J^\ js. 

Montagu'sCL adyMaryWortley) 

Letters and Works. Edited by Lord 
Wharnclikfe. With important 
Additions and Corrections, derived 
from the Original Manuscripts, and 
a New Memoir. Two Vols., 8vo,'with 
fine Steel Portraits, cloth extra, iSj. 

Rosooe's Life of Lorenzo de' 

Medici,called '* The Magnificent." 
A New and much improved Edition. 
Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. 
Demy Svo, with Portraits and nume- 
rous Plates, cloth extra, 9;. 

Roscoe's Life and Pontificate 

of Leo the Tenth. Edited by his 
Son, Thomas Roscoe. Two Vols., 
Svo, with Portraits and numerous 
Plates, cloth extra, i8f. 



Saint-Simon (Memoirs of the 

Duke oQi during the Reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth and the Regency. 
Translated from the French and 
Edited by Bavle St. John. A New 
Edition, with numerous Steel-plate 
Illustrations. Three Vols., 8vo., cloth 
extra, 27*. [/» the pre*s. 

Walpole's (Horace) Anecdotes 

of Painting in England. With some 
Account of the principal English 
Artists, and incidental Notices of 
Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, 
Architects, Medallists, Engravers, 
&c. With Additions by Rev. Jam^s 
D ALL AWAY. Edited, with Additional 
Notes, by Ralph N. Wornum. 
Three Vols., 8vo, with upwards of 
150 Portraits and Plates, cloth extra, 
Ai 7*- 

Walpole's (Horace) entire 

Correspondence. Chronologically ar- 
ranged, with the Prefaces and Notes 
of Croker, Lord Dover, and others; 
the Notes of all previous Editors, 
and Additional Notes by Peter 
Cunningham. Nine Vols., 8vo, 
with numerous fine Portraits en- 
graved on Steel, cloth extra, £^ is. 

Walpole's (Horace) Royal and 

Noble Authors of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; with Lists of their 
Works. A New Edition, Annotated, 
considerably Enlarged, and brought 
down to the Present Time. Illus- 
trated by nearly 200 Copperplate 
Portraits. Six Vols., Svo, cloth extra. 

[/« preparation. 



ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a'House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&c. By C. J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 
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GOLDEN LIBRARY. 
Square 16010 CTauchniu sise), doth, extra gilt, price %s. per V^L 
BOOK OF CLERICAL ANEODOTSS : The Humotirs and 

Eccentricities of " the Cloth.** 
BYRON'S DON JUAN. 

HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT OP THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
With an Intruduction by Gborcb Augustus Sala. 

HOLMES'S PROFESSOR AT THE BRSAKFAST TABLS. 

HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in 

One Volume, wiih all the original Illustrations. 

IRVINGS (WMhington) TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 

IRVING S (WMhington) TALES OP THE at.tta mb RA 

JESSE'S (Edward) SCENES AND OOOXJPATIONS OF 
COUNTRY LIFE : with RecoUecuons of Natural History. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS OP ELIA. Both Series Complete in One Vol. 

LEIGH HUNTS ESSAYS : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction by Edmund Olj^ikr. 

MALLORY'S (Sir Thomas) MORT D' ARTHUR : The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. Edited by B. M. Ranking. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. 

POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 

Original Editions. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXtMS AND MORAL REFLEC- 
TIONS. With Notes, and an Introductory Essay by Saintb-Bkuvh. 

ST. PIERRE'S PAUL AND VIRGINIA AND THE INDIAN 
COTTAGE. Edited, with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS, AND QUEEN MAB, with Essay 
by Leigh Hunt. 

SHELLEY'S LATER POEMS: Laon and Cythna, &c. 

SHELLEY'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS, the SHELLEY 
PAPERS, &c 

SHELLEY'S PEOSE WORKS, including A Refutation of Deism, 

Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 

WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited, 
with additions, by Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. An Encyclopaedia of 

?uotations from Writers of all Times and all Countries. Selected and Edited by 
HEODORE Taylor. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt edges, ^s. f>d. 

GREVELLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA. Comprising the Prin- 
cipal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Species recently 
discovered in Scotland. Six Vols., royal 8vo, with 360 beautifully Coloured Plates, 
half-morocco, gilt, £j js. ; the Plates uncoloured, £^ 14^. 6d, 
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GRIMM.— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgak Taylor. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of 
Gborgb Cruikshank. Both Series G}mplete. Square crown 8vo, ts. 6d. ; gilt 
leaves, 7*. 6d, 

" The illustrations of this volume .... are of quite sterling and admirable art, 
of a dass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to mv 
'Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt 
(ia some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him) To make some- 
what enlai]B^ed copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and 
Bever putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exercise m 
decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
schools." — Extract from Introduction fy^JoHS Ruskin. 

GXTZOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geography in its 
Relation to the History of Mankind.. With Additions by • Professors Agassiz, 
PiKRCB, and Gray. With 12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, 
and a copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4; . 6d. 

TTAKE'S (T. GORDON) NEW SYMBOLS : Poems. By the 
** Author of " Parables and Tales.*' Crown 8vOj cloth extra, 6s. 

"The^ entire book breathes a pure and ennoblmg influence, shows welcome 
originality of idea and illustration, and yields the highest proof of imaginative 
faculty and mature power of expression.*' — Athentrum. 

HALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Daniel Maclise, Sir John 
Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
"The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 

Sketches in 'Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 

bright." — Blackwood's Ma^asiiu. 

HALL-MARKS (BOOK OP) ; or, Manual of Reference for the 
Goldsmith and Silversmith. By Alfred Lutschaunig. Crown 8vo, with 46 
Plates of the Hall-marks of the different Assay Towns of the Kingdom. ^5. 6d. 
HAYDON'S (B. R.) CORRESPONDENCE <Sb TABLE-TALK. 
With a Memoir by his Son, Frederic Wordsworth Havdon. Comprising a 
large number of hitherto Unpublished Letters from Keats, Wilkie, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Kirkup. Leigh Hunt, Landseek, Horace Smith, Sir G. 
Beaumont, Goethe, Mrs. Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Talfourd, Jeffrey, 
Miss MiTFORD, Macrbady, Mrs. Browning, Lockhart, Hallam, and othe;s. 
With 23 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of many interesting Sketches, 
Portraits ol Haydon by Keats and Wilkie, and Havdons Portraits of 
Wilkie, Keats, and Maria Foote. Two Vols.., 8vo , cloth extra, 3* s. 
HEERE.':T'2 HISTORICAL WORKS. TransliUed from tht 
German by George Bancroft, and various Oxford Scholars. Six Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra, £1 i6s. ; or, separately, 6;. per volume. 

•*• The Contents oj the^ Volumes are as /ouows: — Vols, i and 2. flistorical 
Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
of Asia; q. Resesirchesinto the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient 
Nations 01 Africa, including the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians ; 4. Hic' 
tory of the Political System of Europe and its Colonies ; 5. History of Ancient 
Greece, with Historical Treatises ; 6. A Manual of Ancient History, vrith special 
reference to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the States of Antiquity. 

" Prof. Heeren's Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those 
with which modem Germany has enriched European literature. " — Quarterly Review. 
** We look upon Heeren as having brradied a new life into the dry bones of 
Ancient History. In countries, the history of which has been too imperfectly 
known to afford lessons of political wisdom, ne has taught us still more interesting 
lessons — on the social relations of men, and the intercourse of nations in the earlier 
ages of the world. His work is as learned as a professed commentary on the 
ancient historians and geog^phers, and as entertaining as a modern boo of 
travels." — Edinburgh Review, 
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HARRIS'S AURELIAN ; A Natural Histonr of English Moths and 
Butterflies, aiul the PlanU oo which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, iritk 
AdaitK>ti%. by I. O. WuTwouD. With about ^oo exquisitely Coloured Finiecof 
Moth«. Ituttcrflieft, Caterpillan. &&, and the Plants oa wlucli they feed. S**" 
lolio, half-imirocco extra, gilt eoges, jCj ly. ^, 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS ; Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rue 
IVini* Comprising the Otllections of Rodd, Richakoson, CAULriBLD. Ac 
With IVscriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most impoctat 
llisto -ual an.l Biographical Facts and Dates connected with each PortnuT aid 
rcfcrenccN to original Authorities. In Three Vols., royal 4to, Roxbunhe bittdi« 
price C^ts. 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself. 153 finePkta, 

with elaUirate Letterprest Descriptions by John Nichols. Atlas fbho, haV- 

monMi:!) extra, gilt etlKca, £/j lor. 

** I was ttlea^d with the reply of a gentleman who, bein^ asked whidi book he 
estecmevt most in his library, answered 'Shakespeare'; beu^ asked whidi he es- 
teemed ntxx best, answered Hogarth.'" — Charles Lamb. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 
of the Pictures, by John Irrland and John Nichols. 160 Engravings, re* 
duced in exact fachimile of the Originals. The whole in Three Series, 8vow dodi, 
gilt. 9 31. td, : or, separately, ^s. 6J. per volume. 

HOGARTH MORALIZED : A Complete Edition of all the most 
capiul and admired Works of William Hogarth, accompanied by n-f^ 
and comprehensive Explanations of their Moral Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Tri'ki.kk : to which are added, an Introductory Essay, and many Original and 
Selected Notes, by John Major. With 57 Plates ai^ numerous Woodcnts. 
New Kdition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. DemySvo, hf.-Roxburffhe. i9S,6d. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY 
THE KIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tinted Plates, engmvcd 
by Baktoi.ozzi, Cooper, and others, and printed on Tinted Paper, in imttatioii 
of the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. With Historical 
Letterpress by Kdmund Lodgb, Norroy King of Arms. Imperial 410, faalf^ 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £$ x.^x. 6d. 

HOLBEIN S PORTRAITS OP THE COURT OF HENRY VIH. 

Chamhfri.ai.ne's Imitations of the Oriisinal Drawings, mostly engraved by 
Rartoi.ozzi. London : printed by W. Bulmbr & Co., Shakespeare Printmg 
Office, 1793. 93 splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Plates), elaborately 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biographical Notes, by Edmund Lodge, 
Norroy King of Arms. Atlas fol., half-morocco, gilt edges, j^ao. 

HONE'S SCRAP-BOOKS : The Miscellaneous Collections of 
William Hone, Author of "The Table-Book," "Every-Day Book," and " Year- 
Book " : being a Supplement to those works. With Notes, Portraits, and nume- 
rous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. Crown 8vo. \.I*i Preparation 
HOOD'S (Tom) FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH 
POLE : A Noah's Arkacological Narrative. By Tom Hood. With 25 Illustra- 
tions by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. Square crown Svo, in a handsome and 
speci:illv-desicne<i binding, gilt edges, 6f. 

*' Poor Tom Hood I It is very sad to turn over the droll pages of ' From Nowhere 
to the North Pole,' and to think that he will never make the young people for 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, sympathetic heart, laugh or 
cry any more. This is a birthday story, and no part of it is better than the first 
chapter, concerning birthdays in general, and Frank's birthday in particular. The 
amusinfi; letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes which children 
love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
could not be desired." — Times. 

HOOD'S (Tom) HUMOROUS WORKS. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by his Sister, Frances Frkeling Brodbrip. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, dr. [/« iJU ^ress 
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e60B'S (Thomas) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse* 
lacludinji: the Cream of the Comic Aknuals. With Life of the Author, Portrait 
aad over Two Hundred original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7;. (>d. 
*"Ihe volume, which contains nearly 800 pages, is liberally illustrated with facsimile 
cuts of Hood's own grotesque sketches, many of tbem pictorial puns, which always 
possess a freshness, and never fail to raise a genuine laugh. We have here some of 
Hood's earlier attempts, and his share of the * Odes and Addresses to Great People.' 
Then we have the two series of * Whims and Oddities,' which ought to be prescribed 
for nervous and hypochondriacal people : for surely more mirth was never packed into 
the same compass before, more of the rollicking abandonment of a ncl^ joyous 
humour, or more of the true geniality of nature which makes fun so delijj^htful and 
Imtves no after-taste of unkindness in the mouth. * The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies' will be found here in unabridged form, together with 'Hero and Leander,' 
a number of ' Minor Poems,' among which we meet with some very pretty fancies — 
Ac well-known ' Retrospective Review,' and ' I Remember, I Remember ' — 
Hood's contributions totheCT^M, including *The Dream of Eugene Aram,' 'The 
Cream of the Comic Annuals' — in itself a fund of merriment large enough to disjpel 
the gloom of many a winter's evening — and the 'National Tales.' This is a fair 
representative selection of Hood's works^ many of which have been hitherto 
inaccessible except at high prices. Most of the best known of his comic effusions — 
those punning ballads in which he has never been approached — are to be found in 
l^e liberal co' lection Messrs. Chatto & Windus have given to the public." — Bit'^ 
tHtngkam Daily Mail. 

HOOKER'S (Sir WiUiam) EXOTIC FLORA. Containing Figures 

and Descriptions of Rare or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants. With Remarks 
upon their Generic and Specific Characters, Natural Orders, Culture, &c. Con- 
taining 232 large and beautifully Coloured Plates. Three Vols., imperial 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, £6 6s. 

HOOKER AND GREVILLE'S ICONES FILICIJM ; or, 

Figures and Descriptions of Ferns, many of which have been altogether un- 
noticed by Botanists, or have been incorrectly figured. With 240 beautifully 
Coloured Plates. Two Vols., folio, half- morocco, gilt, £12 las, 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new 
Life of the Author, Portraits, ;Facsimiles, and Illust. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gUt, 7;. 6d, 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. lUustrated in 
upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Rei)reseotations of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A N ew Edition. Two Vols., royal 8vo. 
with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £2 ss. 

HORNE. — QRION. An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard 
HxNGiST HoRNE. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, js. 

*' Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 
the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional, 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Allan Pob. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 
a Memoir of Hume by himself. Chronological Table of Contents, and General 
Index. Imperial Svo with Portraits of the Authors, cloth extra, 15;. 

HUNT'S (Robert) DROLL STORIES OF OLD CORNWALL ; 
or. Popular Romances of the West op England. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7;. 6d. 

TTALIAN MASTERS (DRAWINGS BY THE) : Autotype Fac- 

* similes of Original Drawings. With Critical and Descriptive Notes by J. 

CoMVNS Carr. Atlas folio, half-morocco, gilt. {_/n/re/araii0H. 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OP DESIGN (The) : 91 beautiful Plates, 
chiefly Engraved by Bartolozzi, after Paintings in the Royal Collection by 
Michael Angelo, Dombnichino, Annibalb Caracci, and others. Imperisu 
4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, £2 12s. 6d. 



i6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

TARDINE'S (Sir Wm. ) NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 42 t^s. 

^ Fcap. 8vo, illustrated by over xaoo Coloured Plates, with numerous Pntraits 
and Memoirs of eminent Naturalists, half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges (Qt, 
£g 9«. : or, separately, red cloth extra, 4^. 6d. per Vol., as follows : — 
Vols. I to 4. British Birds; 5. Sun Birds: 6 and 7. Humming Birds; 8. Game 

Birds; 9. Pigeons; 10. Parrots: xx and X2. Birds of West Africa; 13. Fly 

Catchers ; X4. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. ; 15. Animals — Introduction ; x6. lioBS 

and Tigers ; 17. British Quadrupeds ; x8 and xg. Dogs ; 20. Horses ; ax and ss. 

Ruminating Animals; 23. Elephants, &c. ; 24. Marsupialia; 25. Seals, &c. ; afi. 

Whales, &c. ; 27. Monkejrs ; 28. Insects — Introduction ; 29. British Butterflxet ; 

30. British Moths, &c.; 31. Foreign Butterflies; 32. Foreign Moths; 33. Beetles; 

f^. Bees ; 35. Fishes — Introduction, and Foreign Fishes ; 36 and 37. Bxitidi 
'ishes ; 38. Perch, &c. ; 39 and 40. Fishes of Guiana ; 41. Smith's Natural History 
of Man : 42. Gould's Humming Birds. 
JENNINGS* (Hargrave) ONE OP THE THIRTY. With 

numerous curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
JENNINGS' (Hargrave) THE ROSICRUCIANS : Their 
Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Wor- 
shippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and TalismaBS 
of Primeral Philosophers. Crown 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, tos. 6d. 

JERROLD'S (Douglas) THE BARBER'S CHAIR, AND THK 
HEDGEHOG LETTERS. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Blanchak» 
Jerrold. Crown 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, cloth extra, 7; . 6d, 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from 
the Author's Last and most Complete Edition, with all the Examples in full ; to 
which are prefixed a Historv of the Language and a Grammar of the English 
Tongue. Imperial 8vo, cldth extra, 15^. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, AND ROBBERS. With Additions by WrfiTEHEAD. Fcap. 8yo, 
x6 Plates, cloth extra, gilt, $s. 

JOSEPHUS (The Works of). Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both the "Antiquities of the Jews," and the "Wars of the Jews.'* Two 
Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14J. 

XTAVANAGH.— PAIRY STORIES. By Bridget and Julia 

^^" Kavanagh. With upwards of Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 
Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. {In the ^ess 

KINGSLEY'S (Henry) NUMBER SEVENTEEN: A Novel* 

New and popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 

'* Quite sufficient plot and enough originality to form a charming story." -Echo, 

KINGSLEY'S (Henry) New Work.— FIRESIDE STUDIES. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, 21J. [/« the Preu 

KNIGHT'S (H. Gaily) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF ITALY, from the time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century, with Intro- 
duction and descriptive Text. Complete in Two Series ; the First, to the end of 
the Eleventh Century ; the Second, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century ; 
containing 81 beautiful Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several %i them 
Illuminated in gold and colours. Imp. folio, half-mor. extra, ;^3 13;. 6^. each Series. 

LAMB'S (Charles) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 

*^ reprinted from the Original Editions, with many pieces now first included ia 
any Edition, and Notes and Introduction by R. H. Shbpherd. With Two Por- 
traits and facsimile of a page of the ''Essay on Roast Pig." Crown 8to, cloUi 
extra, gilt, 7;. td. 

"A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains to bring 
together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a number of 
pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original appearance ia 
various old periodicals." — Saturday Review. 
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LAMB (Mary and Charles) : THEIR POEMS, LETTERS, and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes bv W. Carhw Hazlitt. With 
Haitcocic's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous illustrations. Crown 
8to, cloth extra, \os. td, 

" Must be consulted by all future biographers of the Lambs.**— 2?««^ News, 
*'Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister.'* — Standard. 

LAMONT'S YACHTING IN THE ARCTIC SEAS ; or, Notes 
of Five Voysigcs of Sport and Discorery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zcmlya. By James Lamont, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Author of " Seasons 
with the Sea-Horses." Edited, with numerous full-page Illustrations, by 
William Livesay, M.D. Demy 8to, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, iBs. 

LANDSEER'S (Sir Edwin) ETCHINGS OF CARNiyOROUS 

ANIMALS. Comprising 38 subjects, chiefly Early Works, etched by his Brother 
Thomas or his Father, with Letterpress Descriptions. Roy. 4to, cloth extra 15*. 

LEE (General Robert) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. By 
his Nephew, Edward Lek Childb. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jeens, and 
a Map. Post 8to, 9^ . 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cruikshank's very 
Droll Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. 6d. 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) PATRICIA KEMBALL : A Novel. 
New and Popular Edition, with a Frontispiece by George du Maurier. Crown 
8to, cloth extra, gilt, dr. 

"A very clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, and interesting 
all through. . . . A novel abounding in thought and power and interest." — Times. 

" Perhaps the ablest novel published in London this year. . . . We know of 
nothing in the novels we have lately read equal to the scene in which Mr. Hamley 
proposes to Dora . . , We advise our readers to send to the library for the story. * 
•—AiAerueufn. 

"This novel is distinguished by qualities which entitle it to a place apart from the 
ordinarv fiction of the day; . . . displays genuine humour, as well as keen 

social observation Enough graphic portraiture and witty observation to 

furnish materials for half a dozen novels of the ordinary kind."—Saturdajf Review. 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian 
and Communist. Sixth Editioh, with a New Preface. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; or, 

Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the most Interesting and Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster (now 
mostly destroyed). Two Vols., imperial 4to, containing 207 Copperplate En- 
gravings, with historical and descriptive Letterpress, half-bound morocco, top 
edges gilt, £5 5s. 

•*• An enumeration of a few of the Plates will give some idea of the scope of 
the Work: — St Bartholomew's Church, Cloisters, and Priory, in 1393 ; St. Michael's, 
Comhill, in 1421 ; St. Paul's Cathedral and Cross, in 1616 and 1656 ; St. John's of 
Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, 1660; Bunyan's Meeting House, in 1687; Guildhall, in 
15x7 ; Cheapside and its Cross, in 1547, 1585, and 1641 : Cornhill, in 1599 ; Merchant 
T«ylora* Hall, in 1599; Shakespeare s Globe Theatre, in 1612 and 1647; Alleyne*s 

Covent Garden, in 

with Inigo Jones's 

alteration by Inigo Jones. 

_ .now the British Museum) 

before 1685, and^ in 1804. 




i8 BOOKS PUBUSHEn BY 

LONOFELLOW8 PROSE WORKS, Complete. With Portnit 

and lUuiiratiook by Valxntinb Bromlkv. 800 pages, crown 8vo^ clodl |il^ 

*•* This ii hy far thg most complete tditi»n €ver issued in this eowttfj. 
**Omtrt'Afer " ccmhtimi twe mdditioMai chapters^ rtstored fro9m ike first editim\ 
wkiU •* Tkt Poets and Pcttry of Emrp^;* and the iittU cellectiem ^ SMOm 
emiitted " Dr^ftnsHdr mrt maw first introduced to the Bn£liskpmbiic. 

LONaFELLOW*S POETIOAL WORXa With numerous fine 

Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LAKaXJAOX. An 
Appeal to Authors, Poets. Qergvmen, and Public Speakers. By Chabb 
MACKAV, LL.D. Crown 8vo, clotn extra, 6s. 6d. 

LOTOS LEAVES: Original Stories, Essays, and Poems, by WlLME 
Collins. Mark Twain, whitblaw Reid, John Hay, Noah Brooks, Johx 
Brougham. P. V. Nasbv, Isaac Bromley, and others. Profusely lUastntedly 
Alprri) Fkrdericks, Arthur Lumley, John La Fargs, Gilbert Burlikg, 
GBuRtiR White, and others. Crown 4to, handsomely bound, cloth eztxa, gilt and 
gilt edges, an. 

lUTACLISE'S GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERAB7 
*** CH.VRACI'ERS. (The famous Fkaser Portraits.) With Notes by the 
late William Macinn, LL.D. Edited, with copious Additional Notes, by Wil- 
liam Bates, B.A. The volume contains 83 Charactrristic Portraits now 
first issued in a complete fonn. Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 3x<. 6a, 
"One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature." — Times. 
"Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be ir " **"-^ 
from the drawing-room to the library. — Spectator. 

MACQUOID*S (Katharine S., Author of " Patty," ftc.) THE 

EVIL EYE. and other Stories. With 8 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid 
and Percy Macquoid. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price dr. 

" For Norman country life what the ' Johnny Ludlow ' stories are for Engfish 
rural delineation, that is, cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly wrought, 
and quite finished cnouRh to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and faculty. A 
word of commendation is merited by the illustrations." — Academy . 

MADRE NATURA versus THE MOLOCH OP FASHION. 

By Li'KE Li.MNKR. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 2J. 6d. 

*' Agreeably wntien and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition are 
brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it." — Lancet. 

MAGNA CHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Original Docu- 

ment in the I'ritish Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
a feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold and 
Colours. Price 5J. A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 

MANTELL'S PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS. 

With Additions and Descriptions. 4to, 74 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 31J. 6d. 

A UTHOR'S CORRECTED EDITION. 
MARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
700 pages, cloth extra, gilt, 7J. 6d. 

MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT 

of EUROPE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2J. 

MARRYAT'S (Florence) OPEN ! SESAME ! New and popular 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

" A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree 
than, perhaps, any of its author's former works. ... A very excellent story."— 
Graphic. 
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MARSTON'S (Dr. Westland) DRAMATIC and POETICAL 

WORKS. Collected Library £dition, in Two Vols., crown 8vo. [Intheprtss. 

MARSTON'S (FhUip Bourke) SONG TIDE, and other Poems. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %s. 

** This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important acces- 
sion to its ranks in Pmlip Bourke yLitx^xxmy-^ Examiner. 

MARSTON'S (P. B.) ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, &r. 

" Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as well as 
- a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their sentiment, and lends it an 
irresistible interest to sQl who can feeL" — Standard. 

MAYHEW'S LONDON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of the 
Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. By Henry Mavhbw, 
Author of " London Labour and the London Poor," and other Writers. With 
nearly 100 graphic Illustrations by W. S. Gilbert and others. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, (a. 
"Wellfulfils the promise of its title. . . The book is an eminendy interesting 

one, and will probably attract many readers." — Court Circular. 

MTLLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; 
comprising Painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Remains 
of Grecian Art. 62 beautiful Engravings, mostly Coloured, with Letterpress 
Descriptions. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, ;^4 14^. td. 

MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 

ARMS AND ARMOUR : A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 

in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 

Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Meyrick. New and greatly improved 

Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Albert Way 

and others. Illustrated by more than 100 Plates, splendidly Illuminated in gold 

and silver ; also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Three 

Vols., imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, I,\o 10s. 

"While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to exdte 

curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 

MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's aiiti- 

quarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 

to peruse it with care. No previous work can be compared, in point of extent, 

surangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, ist. It for the first 

time supplies to our schools of art, correct and ascertained data for costume, in its 

noblest and most important branch — historical paintine. 2nd. It affords a simple, 

clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 

dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome— against which 

commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centuries. 3rd. It 

throws a flood of light upon the manners, tisages, and sports of our ancestors, from 

the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And lastly, 

it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one 

compiler of history, copsring from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 

the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

" It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to conduct his readers 
through so s|^lendid a succession of scenes and events as those to which Dr. Mevrick 
here successively introduces us. But he does it with all the ease and gracefulness 
of an accomplished cicerone. We see the haughty nobles and the impetuous knights 
— we^ are present at their arming — assist them to their shields— enter the well- 
aqppointed lists with them — and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours, and 
successes of the manly tournaments. Then we are presented to the glorious damsels, 
all superb and lovely, in ' velours and clothe of golde and dayntie oevyces, bothe in 
peaurls and emerawds, sawphires and dymondes,'— and the banquet, with the serving 
men and bucklers, servitors and trenchers — kings and queens — paeeants, &c. &c. 
' We feel as if the age of chivalry had returned in all its glory.** ^Ediniur^A Review. 
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OLD BOOKS—FACSIMILE REPRINTS, 

ARMY LISTS OF THE BOUNDHEADS AND CAVALIERS 
IN THE CIVIL WAR, 164a. Second Edition, Corrected and considerably 
Enlarged. Edited, with Notes and full Index, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 
4to, hilf-Roxburii^he, is. 6d, 

D'XJRFEY'S (** Tom") WIT AND MIRTH ; or, Pills to Purge 

Melancholy. Being a Collection of the best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old 
and New. Fitted to all Humours, haring each their projper Tune for either 
Voice or Instrument ; most of the Songs beinz new set London : Printed by 
W. Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare^ Head, over against Catherine 
Street in the Strand, 1719. An exact reprint. In Six Vols., large fcap. 8vo, 
prifited on antique laid paper, antique boards, £3 3s, 

EARLY NEWS SHEET. — The . Russian Invasion of Poland in 
1^63. (Memorabilis et j^erinde stupenda de crudeli Moscovitarum Expedi- 
tione Narratio, e Germanico in Latinum couversa.) An exact Facsimile of a 
Contemporary Account, with Introduction, Historical Notes, and full Translation. 
Large icap. 8vo, antique paper, half«Roxburghe, 7^. 6d. 

ENGLISH ROGUE (The), described in the Life of Meriton 
Latroon, and other Extravagants, comprehending the most Eminent Cheats 
of both Sexes. By Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile 
Reprint of the rare Original Edition (x 665-1672), with Frontispiece, Facsimiles 
of the 12 Copperplates, and Portraits of the Authors. In Four vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, ^6s. 

HOGG'S JACOBITE RELICS OP SCOTLAND: The Songs, 
Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the House of Stuart. Collected and Illus- 
trated by Jam ss Hogg. Two Vols, demySvo. Original Edition. Cloth extra,28f. 

IRELAND FORGERIES. — Confessions of William Henry 

Ireland. Containing the Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shakespeare 
Manuscripts : together with Anecdotes^ and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of 
many Distinguished Persons in the Literary,^ Political, and Theatrical World. 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac- 
similes. Fcap. 8to, antique paper and boards, 10s. 6d. ; a few Large Paper 
copies, at 2Xf. 

JOB MILLER'S JESTS : The politest Repartees, most elegant 
Bons-mots, and most pleasing short Stories in the English Language. London : 
printed by T. Read. 1739. A Facsimile of Orig. Edit. 8vo, half-morocco, 9^. 6d, 

LITTLE LONDON DIRECTORY OP 1677. The Oldest Printed 
List of the Merchants and Bankers of London. Reprinted from the Rare Original, 
with Introduction by J. C. Hotten. x6mo, binding after the original, dr. €d. 

MERRY DROLL^PY, Complete ; or, a Collection of Jo\'ial Poems, 
Merry Sonj^s, Witty Drolleries, intermingled with Pleasant Catches. Collected 
by W.N.C.B.R,SJ.C., Lovers of Wit. The Two Parts in One VoL A page-for- 
page and literal reprint. Edited, with Indexes and Notes, by J. WoodpallEbs- 
WORTH, M.A. Cantab. Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and cloth boards, lax. 6d. 

MUSARUM DELICLE ; or, The Muses' Recreation, 1656; Wit 
Restored, 1658 ; and Wit's Recreations, 1640. The whole compared with the 
Originals. With all the Wood Engravings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New 
Edition, in Two Vols., large fcap. 8vo, antique paper and boards, 2if . 

MYSTERY OF THE GOOD OLD OAUSE. Sarcastic Notices 
•f those Members of the Long Parliament that held Places, both Civil and 
Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Sums 
of Monev and Lands they divided among themselves. Sm. 4to, half-morocco, 7^ . td, 

RUMP (The) ; or, An Exact Collection of the Choicest Poems and 
Songs relating to the late Times, and continued by the most eminent Wits ; from 
Anno 1639 to 1661. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition (London, 
1662), with Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In Two Vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid pa];>er, and bound in antique boards, lyf . 6d. 
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OTTLByS FAOSIMILIBS OF SCARCE AND CXTKIOUS 
PRINTS, bv the Early Masters of the Italian, German, and Flemish Schools, 
lap Copperplate Engravings, illustrative of the History of Eneraving, from the 
Invention of the Art (the Niellos printed in Silver). Imperial 4to, half-bound 
morocco, top edges gilt, £t ts. 

OXJIDA'S NOVELS. — Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, doth extra, 

gilt, price 5; . each. 



Folle Fsurine. 

Idalia. A Romance. 

Ohandos. A Novel. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castlemaine's Gage. 

Triootrin. The Story of a Waif 

and Stray. 
Pasoardl. Only a Story. 



« 



Held in Bondage ; or, Granville 

de Vigne. 

Puck. His Vicissitudes, Adven- 
tures, &c. 
A Dog of Flanders, and other 

Stories. 

Strathmore ; or. Wrought by 

his Own Hand. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Signa. 

Keen poetic insight, an intense love of nature, a deep admiration of the beau- 
tiful in form and colour, are the gifts of OviAAa^*'— Morning Post. 

PALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS. Containing the Natural 

* Theolo^, Moral and Political Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Horae 

Paulinae, Clergyman's Companion, &i. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 5*. 

PARES OF LONDON : Their History, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Jacob Larwood. With numerous * Illustrations, 
Coloured and Plain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^ . dd. 

PAYN'S (James) THE BEST OP HUSBANDS : A Novel. 

New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6;. [/» the press. 

PAYN'S (James) WALTER'S WORD: A Novel. New and Popular 
Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. [/» the press. 

PLATTNER'S MANUAL OP QUALITATIVE AND QUANTI- 
TATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. From the last German 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by Prof. Th. Richtbr, Royal Saxon Mining 
Academy. Translated by Prof. H. B. Cornwall, School of Mines, New York. 
Edited by T. Hugo Cookeslbv. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 
cloth extra, au. 

'* By far the most complete work extant on a subject of growing practical import- 
ance and of extreme interest." — Mining Journal. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Langho'rnes. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, lof. td. 

POE'S (Edgar Allan) CHOICE PROSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS. With Baudelaire's " Essay." 750 pages, crown 8vo, Portrait and 
Illustrations, cloth extra, ^s^ 6d. 

PRACTICAL ASSAYER : A Guide to Miners and Explorers. 
Giving directions, in the simplest form, for assaying bullion and the baser metals 
by the cheapest, quickest, and best methods. By Oliver North. With Tables 
and Illustrative Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7;. 6d, 

PRIMA DONNA (The), and other Stories and Translations. By 
William Kennedy. With xa Steel Plate Engravings by Samuel Prout. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

PRIVATE BOOK OP USEFUL ALLOYS AND MEMO- 
RANDA FOR GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. By James E. Coluns, 
C.E. Royal z6mo, 3;. 6d. 
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PROTJT, FATHER. —THE FINAL RELIQUES OF FATHER 

PROUT. Collected and edited, from MSS. sui^lied by the family of the Rer. 

Francis Mahony, by Blanchako Jbkrold. Crown 8to, doth extra, with 

Portrait and Facsimiles, xaf . dd. 

"A delightful collection of humour, scholarship, and riforous polidcal writiag. 
It brings before us man^r of the ' Fraser ' set — Maginn, Dickens, Jerrold, and 
Thackeray. Maginn described himself better than any critic could do, when be wrote 
of himielf as *an Irish potato seasoned with Attic salt. " — Edinburgh Daily Revum, 

FUCK ON PEGASITS. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennel^ Pro- 
fusely illustrated by John Lkbch, H. K. Browne, Sir Noel Paton, J. E. 
MiLLAis, John Tenniel, Richard Doyle, Ellen Edwards, and other Artist^ 
Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price sx. 
*' The book is clever and amusing, vigorous and healthy.*' — Saturday Renew, 

PUGIN'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 

APOLOGY FOR THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. With lo larg e Etch ings. Small 4to, clot h extr a, 5*. 

EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from 
Ancient Edifices in England. 335 Engravings by Le Keux, with descriptive 
Letterpress by E. J. Willson Three Vols., 410, half-morocco, ^-^ 13X. ftd. 

FLORIATED ORNAMENTS. 31 Plates in Gold and Colours, 

royal 4to, half-morocco, £,\ 16s. 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 Plates, by J. D. Harding and 

others. Royal 4to, half-bound, £t i6r. 

ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES. 30 Plates. Royal 4to, 
cloth extra, i8f. 

SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, from Ancient 
Edifices in England. 114 Outline Plates by Le Keux and others. With descrip- 
tive Letterpress and Glossaryby E.J. Willson. Two Vols.,4to, half-mor.,;Cx xdf. 

TRUE PRINCIPLES OF POINTED OR CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. With 87 Illustrations. Small 4to, lof. 6d. 



PUNIANA ; or, Thoughts Wise and Other-Why's. A New Collec- 
tion of Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each containing 
3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, and upwards of fifty 
beautifully-executed Drawings by the Editor, the Hon, Hugh Rowley. Price 
of each Volume, in small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6s. Each Series 
Compute in itself. 
*' A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated." — 

Standard. 

PURSUIVANT OF ARMS (The) ; or, Heraldry founded upon 
Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch^ Esq., 
Somerset Herald. To which are added. Essays on the Badghs of the Houses 
OF Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, 
and about 200 Illustrations. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, gilt, 7^ . td. 

QUEENS AND KINGS, AND OTHER THINGS : A Rare 
and Choice Collection of Pictures, Poetry, and strange but veritable Histories, 
designed and written by the Princess Hesse-Schwarzbourg. Imprinted in gold 
and many colours by the Brothers Dalziel, at their Camden Press. Imperial 
4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, I,\ is. 

T>ABELAIS' WORKS. Faithfully translated from the French, 
^•' with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb 

Dor 6. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, 7*. 6d. 
READE'S (Winwood) THE OUTCAST. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

*' He relaxed his mind in his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion." — 
Standard. 

**A work of very considerable power, written with great pathos and evident 
earnestness. **—A thenaum. 
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REMARKABLE TRIALS AND NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 
From " Half-Hanged Smith/' 1700, to Oxford, who shot at the Queen, 1840. By 
Captain L. Benson. With nearly Fifty spirited full-page Engravings by Phiz. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7; . 6d. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Price $s. 

ROLL OP CAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. By Thomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, la; . 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE COUNTY OF YORK IN 1604 

(A List of). Transcribed from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, and Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Pbacocic, F.S.A. Small 4to, cloth extra, 15J. 

ROSS'S (C. H.) STORY OF A HONEYMOON. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

ROWLANDSON (Thomas): HIS LIFE AND TIMES; The 
History of his Caricatures, and the Key to their Meaning. With very numerous 
full-page Plates and Wood Engravings. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges, 31*. 6d, \In preparation. 

OALA (Gteorge Augustus) ON COOKERY IN ITS HISTO- 

*^ RICAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
4to, cloth extra, gilt. \_In preparation, 

SEVEN GENERATIONS OF -EXECUTIONERS. 

SANSON FAMILY, Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu. 

ments in the possession of the Family (1688-1847), by Henri Sanson. Translated 

from the French, with an Introduction by Camille BARRiRE. Two Vols., 8vo, 

cloth extra, i&r. 

" A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal, — 
not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author i-eems to be 
rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendab'y reticent 
as to its details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable causes 
cilibres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of persons still 
living. . . . The Memoirs, if not particularly instructive, can scarcely fail to be 
extremely entertaining." — Daily Telegraph. 

SCHOLA ITALICA ; or, Engravings of the finest Pictures in the 
Galleries at Rome. Imperial folio, with 40 beautiful Engravings after Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Caracci, Guido, Parmigiano, &c., by Volpato 
and others, half-bound morocco extra, ;^2 laf. td. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S THE WORLD AS WILL AND IMA- 
GINATION. Translated by Dr. Franz HCffbr, Author of " Richard Wagner 
and the Music of the Future." [/« preparation. 

SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. With 
the Author's Last Corrections, and beautiful Illustrations and Maps. Three Vols., 
imperial 8vo, cloth extra, ;^i idr. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE LANSDOWNE EDITION. Beauti- 
fully printed in red and black, in small but yery clear type. Post 8vo, with 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 14J. ; or, 
illustrated by 37 beautiful Steel Plates^ after Stothard, cloth extra, gilt, gilt 
edges, x&f. 

SHAKESPEAJIE, THE SCHOOL OP. Including " The Life and 
Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,'* with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpub- 
lished Sources ; "A Warning for Fair Women," with a Reprint of the Account of 
the Murder; "Nobody and Somebody;" " The Cobbler's Prophecy ; " Histrio- 
mastix;" *'The Prodigal Son," &c. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
R. Simpson, Author of **An Introduction to the Philosophy of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets." Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra. \In the press. 
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SHAKESPEARE.— THE FIRST FOLIO. Mr. William Shake. 

srsARi^s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 

Original Copies. London. Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount 

i6a3.— An exact RcproductioA of the eztreme'.y rare Original, in reduced facsimile 

by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detaiL 

Small 8T0,hf. Rozburghe,iof. dd. A full Prospectus willbe sentupon amplication. 

**To Messrs. Chatto & Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 

fiacilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shakespeare 

clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated First Folio 

edition of 1633 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheai>ness and enterprise. 

Being in a r^uced form, the type is necessarily rather diminutive, but it is as 

dbtinct as in a genuine coi y of the o.-iginal. and will be found to be as useful.and far 

more handy to the student than the latter. — Athtnmum. 

''SECRET OUT'' SERIES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, price 4X. 6d. each. 

ART OF AMUSING: A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Frank Bbllrw. 300 Illustrations. 

HANKY-PANKY : Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 
Magic, Sleight of H and. Edited by W. H. Crbmbr. soo Illustrations. 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK : Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Crembr. aoo Illustrations. 

MAGIC NO MYSTERY: Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the art of Secret Writing ; the Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 

MERRY CIRCLE (The) : A Book of New Intellectual Games and 
Amusements. By Clara Bellew. Numerous Illustrations. 

SECRET OUT : One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with entertaining Experiments in Drawing-room or '* White Magic." 
By W. H. Crbmbr. 300 Engravings. 

SEYMOUR'S (Robert) HUMOROUS SKETCHES. 86 Clever 
and Amusing Caricature Etchings on Steel, with Letterpress Commentary by 
Alfred Crowquill. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 15*. 

SHA W 'S ILL UMINA TED WORKS, 

ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OP THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Selected from the finest existing Specimens. 4to, 48 Plates 
(26 Coloured), £,"2 ^s.\ Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Coloured Plates very highly 
finished and heightened with Gold, £,\ 4*. \_New Edition preparing. 

ANCIENT FURNITURE, drawn from existing Authorities, With 
Descriptions by Sir S. R. Meyrick. 4to, 74 Plates, half-morocco, I,\ 11s. 6d. ; or, 
with some Plates Coloured, 4to, half-morocco,;^ 2 2s. ; Lar^^e Paper copies, imperial 
4to, all the Plates extra finished in opaque Colours, half-morocco extra, ^4 x^. 6d. 

DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Exhibiting, 
in 41 Plates and numerous beautiful Woodcuts, choice Specimens of the various 
kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained 
Glass, Venetian Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Fictile Ware, Book- 
binding, &c. ; with elegant Initial Letters to the various Descriptions. Imperial 
8vo, half-morocco extra, £j Ss. 

DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 9^ Plates, beautifully Coloured, 
a profusion of Initial Letters, and Examples of Curious Ornament, with Historical 
Introduction and Descriptive Text. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ;^5 5*. 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE (DETAILS OF). With 
Descriptive Letterpress by T. Moule. 410, 60 Plates, half-morocco, jQi 5s.; Large 
Paper, imperial 4to, several of the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, ;^2 izr. 6d. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF ORNAMENT. Select Examples from the 
purest and best Specimens of all kinds and all A^es. 4to, 59 Plates, half-morocco, 
£1 IS. ; Large Paper copies, imperial 4to, with all the Plates Coloured, half* 
morocco, jQa 12s. 6J. 
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ILLXIMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Century. Selected from Missals, MSS., and 
early printed Books. 66 Plates, carefully coloured from the Originals, with 
Descriptions by Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit. Mus. 4tOj half-Rox- 
buighe, >^3 13;. 6^. ; Large Paper copies, the Plates finished wiUi opaque 
Coloturs and illuminated with Gold, imperial 410, half-Roxburghe, I,^ js. 

LUTON CHAPEL : A Series of 20 highly- finished Line Engravings 
of Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. Imperial foHo, India Proofs, haJf- 
morocco, £^ Zs. 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK : A Series of 50 Copperplates, 
several Coloured. 4to, half-morocco, i8j. 



SHAW AND BRIDQENS' DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with 

Candelabra and Interior Decoration. 60 Plates, royal 4to, half-morocco, £1 is. ; 
Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £2 &r. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY LIFE. From Original Sources. With 
Curious Incidents, Letters, and Writings, now First Collected. By D. F. 
MacCarthy. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

SHERpAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 
Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jfokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection 
of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustra- 
tions, 7X. 6d. 

'* Whatever Sheridan has done, has been, /ar excellence, always the best of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the best drama (the 
Duenna), the best farce (the Critic), and the best address (Monologue on Garrick) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this country." — Byron. 

"The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 

Sieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
'om his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these is 
prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts m Sheridan's literary 
and political career ; so that with this volume in his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a general compre- 
hension of the subject of it." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
HoTTBN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Seventh £dition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7; . 6</. 
"Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 

Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 

the most wholesale depredation." — The Times. 

SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALiE O GRAPH Y ; or, A Collec- 
tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 large 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, taken from Missals and other MSS., richly 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arranged under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit. Mus. Two VolJs., atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gilt, jCsx lof. 
AUo,aVolume of Historical and Descriptive Letterpress, by Champollion 

FiGBAC and Champollion, Jun. Translated, with Additions, by Sir F. Madden. 

Two Vols., royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, £2 8j. 

**This great work contains upwards of three hundred large and beautifully 

executed tacsimiles of the finest and most interesting MSS. of various ages and 

nadons, iUuminated in the highest style of art. The cost of getting up this splendid 

publication was not far from ;^2o,ooo " — Alibone's Diet. 

" The great work on Palaeographv generally — one of the most sumptuous works 

of its claf sever published."— Cftaw^^rj'j Encyclopadia. 
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SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Etymological, Historical, and 
Anecdotal. An Entirely New Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, dr. td. 

" We are ^lad to see the^ Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature." — Academy. 

** In every way a great improvement on the edition of 1864. Its uses as a dictionary 
of the very vulgar tongue do not require to be explained." — Notes and Queries. 

* ' Compiled with most exacting care, and based on the best aMthontics^—Standard, 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES : 

Containing Facsimiles of utographs, Scenes of Remarkable Events, Interesting 
Localities, Old Houses, Portraits, lUutninated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, 
&c. 4to, with xoo Plates (some Illuminated), half-morocco extra, jC^ sr. 

SMITH (Thomsis Assheton), REMINISCENCES of the LATE ; 
or. The Pursuits of an English^ Country Gentleman. By Sir J. E. Eardlsy 
WiLMOT, Bart New Edition, with Portrait, and plain and coloured Illustrations. 
Crown 8ro, clotk extra, 7^. 6d. 

SMOKER'S TEXT-BOOK. By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. Exquisitely 
printed from "silver-faced" t3rpe, cloth, very neat, gilt edges, 2*. 6d. 

SOUTH'S (Dr. Robert) SERMONS. With Biographical Memoir, 
Analytical Tables, General Index, &c. Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by his Son-in- 
Law, J. W. Warter. Second Edition. Four Vols., medium 8vo, with Portrait, 
cloth extra, jQt 10s. 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL OP CONCHOLOGY: A Complete 
Introduction to the Science. Illustrated by upwards of 650 etched Figures of 
Shells and numerous Woodcuts. With copious Explanations, Tables, Glossary, 
&c. 8ro, cloth extra, gilt, 15s. ; or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, £1 Ss. 

SPECTATOR (The), with the Original Dedications, Notes, and a 
General Index. Demy Svo, with Portrait of Addison, cloth extra, 9*. 

STEDMAN'S ( Edmund Clarence ) VICTORIAN POETS : 

Critical Essays. Crowu Svo, cloth extra, 9*. 

" W^ ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; . . . . 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning." — Saturday Review. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, selected from our Cathedrals and Churches. With Historical De- 
scription and Introduction, by John Kkmpe, F.S.A. A New Edition, with a 
large body of Additional Notes by John Hewitt. Imperial 4to, containing 147 
beautifully jfinished Etchings, all Tmted, and some Illuminated in Gold and Colours, 
half-morocco, £g gs. ; Large Paper, the whole Illuminated in body-colours, h^- 
morocco, ;Cx5 15J. 
STOWS SURVEY OF LONDON. Edited by W. J. Thoms, 
F.S.A. a New Edition, with Illustrations, large Svo, half-Roxburghe, price gs. 

STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE ENGLISH, 

from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. With an 
Historical Inquiry into every branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. New 
Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J. R. Planch 6, Somerset Herald. Two 
Vols., royal 4to, with 153 Engravings from the most Authentic Sources, beauti- 
fully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £6 6s. ; or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Roxburghe, £xs 15*. 
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STRUTT'S REGAL AND EOOLESIASTIOAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF ENGLAND : Authentic Representations of all the English Monatchs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry the Eighth ; with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Edition, with critical ^otes by J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. Royal 4tO| with 7a Engravings from Manuscripts, Monu- 
ments, &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, A3 3^ . ; or the Plates splendidly 
Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, ^xo xos. 

STRUTT'S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, 
Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous Spectacles from the 
Etu-liest Period to the Present Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by 
William Hone. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. — A few Large Paper 
Copies, uniform with the ** Dresses," with an extra set of Copperplate Illustra- 
tions, carefully Coloured by hand, from the Originals, $os. 

STUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine Copperplate 
Engravings oa a very large scale. Imperial folio, cloth extra, £1 is. 

SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Charles 
Warkbn Stoddard. With Twenty-five Illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 7; . 6d. 

SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 
Portrait, and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl . ext ra, gilt, 7*. 6d. [/« the^ess. 

SYNTAX'S (Dr.) THREE TOURS, in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J, C. 
HoTTBN. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7;. id. 

SWINBURNE'S WORKS, 
ERECHTHEUS : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, ds. [Now Ready. 

QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 
ATAT.ANTA IN CALYDON. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
CHASTELARD : A Tragedy. Fcap. Svo, ^s. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Fcap. Svo, gs. 
NOTES ON "POEMS AND BALLADS." Svo, is. 
WILLIAM BLAKE : A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paint- 
mgs, Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by Blake and his Wife. Demy Svo, 16s. 
SONa& BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown Svo, los. dd. 
BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Two Vols., crown Svo, \2.s. 6d. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN : An Essay. Crown Svo, ys. 
SONGS OP TWO NATIONS : DiRiE, A Song of Italy, Ode 

ON THE French Republic. Crown Svo, 6s. 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown Svo, 12s. 

Also, fcap. Svo, cloth extra, price 3*. 6d. 
ROSSBTTrS (W. M.) CRITICISM UPON SWINBURNE'S 
POEMS AND BALLADS. 

rpHACEERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
* fiision of Sketches by William Makepeace Thacker aVj depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters tn the books of his 
every-day reading. Large post Svo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings, cloth, full gilt, 
silt top, I2J. 6d. 

"An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pages of which are 
adorned by some six hundred engraved facsimiles of the little caricature sketches 
which the illustrious author of * Vanity Fair ' was perpetually scribbling in the 
margins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which 
these eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores of times."— George Augustus 
Sala, m the Illustrated London News. 
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THESEUS : A GREEK FAIRY LEGEND. Illustrated, in a 
series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by John Moyr Smith. With Descriptive 
Text. Oblong folio, price 7*. 6d. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Royal 8vo, cloth extra, isr. 

"The History of the French Revolution by Thiers is a celebrated and popular 
book in France — and I believe in Europe. It combines the compactness and unity 
of the book, the order and arrang^ement of the journal, the simplicity of the biogra- 
phy, the valuable and minute details of the autobi^raphy, and the enthusiasm, the 
passion, and the indignation of the pamphlet. There are in many parts of this 
great book, whole chapters which read as if they had been written with the sword." 
—Jules Janin, in the Athenaum. 

THIERS* HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE 
OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunningham, and over 
50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d. 

THORNBURY'S (Walter) HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY 
BALLADS AND SONGS. Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tennibl, A. F. 
Sandys, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walker, 
T. R. Macquoid, and others. Handsomely printed, crown 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt and gilt edges, sif . 

•• Will be welcomed by all true lovers of art. . . . We must be grateful that 
so many works of a school distin^ished for its originality should be collected into 
a single volume. — Saturday Revieiv. 

*' Who has not thrilled over such songs as * Trample, trample, went the roan,* or 
'The death of King Warwolf ? * — and who needs to be told that Uie illustrations are 
above price when they are by such men as Tenniel, Sandys, Whistler, and the 
lamented Fred Walker, The book is beautifully got up." — Morning Post. 

TIMES' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES : 

Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missions, 
Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7^. ta. 

*' The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into 'English Eccentrics.' 
The illustrations are admirably suited to the letterpress." — Graphic. 

TIMES' CLUES AND CLUE LIFE IN LONDON. With 
Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. By 
John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

TOURNEUR'S (Cyril) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 
unique Poem, entitled *' The Transformed Metamorphosis ; " and " Laugh and Lie 
Down ; or, The Worid's Folly." Edited, with Critical Preface, Introductions,and 
Notes, by J. Churton Collins. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [/» the press. 

TROLLOPE'S (Anthony) THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. A 

Novel. A New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

" Mr. TroUope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony ; his pictures 
are one, and seldom out of drawing ; he never strains after effect, is fidelity itself in 
expressing English life, is never guilty oi csxxc^Xyxr^*'— Fortnightly Review. 

TROLLOPE'S (T. A.) DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, and other 

Stories. New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

"The indefinable charm of Tuscan and Venetian life breathes in his pases.'*-- 
Tintes. 

*' Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. .... When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene, it is sure to be a scene worth painting." — Saturday 
Revieiv. 
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TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIBER PLTJVIORUM; or, River 

Scenery of France. 6a hiehly-finished Line Ip^ngraTings by Willmorb, Goodall, 
Miller, Cousbns, and other distinguished Artists. With descriptive Letterpress 
by Leitch Ritchie, and Memoir by Alaric A. Watts. Imperial 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, £-l ixs. 6d, 

TURNER (J. M. W.) and QIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY. 

so beautiful Mezzotinto Plates, engraved on Steel by Reynolds, Bromley, 
Lupton, and Charles Turner, principally after the Drawings of J. M. W 
Turner. Small folio, in Portfolio, £1 ixs. 6d. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished hy his Friends and Fellow-Academi- 
cians. By Walter Thornbury. New Edition, entirely rewritten and added 
to. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra. [/» preparation, 

TURNER GALLERY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engravings from 
the Principal Works of Joseph Mallord William Turner. With a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, £xo ; 
Large Paper copies. Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, ;^2o. — A Descriptive 
Pamphlet will be sent upon application^ 



TTAGABONDIANA ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 
• through the Streets of London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn 
from the Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the British 
Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and Descriptive Text. With 
the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from the original Coppers. Crown 4to, half- 
Roxburghe, Z2f. dd. 

VYNER'S NOTITI A VENATIOA : A Treatise on Fox-Hunting, 
the General Management of Hounds, and the Diseases of Dogs ; Distemper and 
Rabies ; Kennel Lameness, &c. By Robert C. Vyner. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. 
With spirited Coloured Illustrations by Alken. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21*. 

WALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED. —THE COM- 
PLETE ANGLER ; or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : Being a 
Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
K.C.M.G. With the 61 Plate Illustrations, precisely as in Pickering's two-volume 
Edition. Complete in One Volume, large crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7;. td. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L An exact Facsimile 
of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine Signatures of the Regicides, and 
corresponding Seals, on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in. Price 2^. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OP SCOTS. 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, including the Signature of 

8ueen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tinted paper, to unitate the 
riginal MS. Price 2j. 

WATERPORD ROLL (The).— Illuminated Charter- Roll of 

Waterford, Temp. Richard II. The Illuminations accurately Traced and Coloured 
for the Work from a Copy carefully made by the late George V. Du Noyer, Esq., 
M.R.I.A Those Charters which have not already appeared in print will be 
edited by the Rev. James Graves, A.6., M.RI.A. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt, 36*. {Nearly ready. 

WELLS' JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: A Dramatic Poem. 
By Charles Wells. With an Introductory Essay by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Crown 8vo, with Vignette Portrait, cloth extra, 9^. 

WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select examples 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages ; beautifully Coloured, after 
the Original Drawings by Charles Wild. Imperial folio, in portfolio, I,\ ^s. 
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WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. Twelve fine Plates, im- 
perial folio, coloured, ^fler the Original Drawings, by Charlbs Wild. In port- 
folio, £a 4*. 
" These splendid plates are unequalled, whether bound as a volume, treasured 4n 

a portfolio, or framed for universal aAvDxrsi^OTi.**—Athefutum. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, Natural History 
of the Birds of the United States ; with the Continuation by Prince Charles 
LuciAN boNAPARTB. New AND ENLARGED EDITION, Completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the original Work, and Illus- 
trated by valuable Notes, and Life of the Author, by Sir William Jardine. 
Three Vols., 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, exhibiting 
aearly four hundred fig^uresof Birds accurately engraved and beautifully printed in 
Colours, cloth extra gilt, £2 y- -Also, a few L»-ge Paper copies, quarto, with 
the Plates all carefully Coloured by hand, at £6 6s. 

"The History of American Birds by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 
most distinguished of our own splendid works on Ornithology. —Cuvier. 

WILSON'S FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY ; containing full Explanations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, 
Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules for the Pronunciation of each 
Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the French Academy, Bovbr, 
Chambaud, Garnier, Lavbaux. Des Carri^res and Fain, Johnson, and 
Walker. Imperial 8vo, 1,333 closely-printed pages, cloth extra, 15^. 

WONDERFUL CHARACTERS : Memoirs and Anecdotes of 
Remarkable and Eccentric Persons of every Age and Nation. By Henry 
Wilson and James Caulfield. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 61 full-page 
Engravings, 7;. 6d» 

WRIGHT'S (Andrew) COURT-HAND RESTORED ; or, Stu- 
dent's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Records, &c. Folio, half- 
morocco, 10s. 6d. 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES 
(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7^. td. 
** Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 

Has the twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying." — Morning Post. 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Large post 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7; . 6d. 

"Almost overwhelms us with its infinite research. Mr. Wright dexterously guides 
the reader to a full survey of our English caricature, from its earliest efforts to the 
full-blown blossoms of a Rowlandson or a Gillray. The excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Fairholt add greatly to the value of the volume." — Graphic. 

** A very amusing and instructive volume."— Saturday Review. 

^ENOPHON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into English. 
^^ Demy 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, a thick volume of 770 pages, 12*. 

Y-A^^EE DROLLERIES. Edited, with Introduction, by George 
"^ Augustus Sala. In Three Parts, each Complete in itself. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, y. 6d. pe rVol. 
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